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A REPARATION DECISION 

In the mass of material contained in the reports 
handed down by the Commission and published in 
The Traffic World of July 28, readers may have 
overlooked the importance of the Commission’s dec- 
laration in No. 7788, Ida S. Graustein vs. Boston & 
Maine et al., especially that part on page 182. On 
that page the Commission lays down its contention 
that it has jurisdiction to award reparation for dam- 
ages caused by inadequate services or facilities in 
violation of any sections of the act. In that part 
of the report it is laid down as the law that sections 
8 and 9, of which little is heard, confer on the Com- 
mission power to award reparation for damages aris- 
ing from any and all violations of the act. The 
Commission found discriminations under the third 
section and failure to furnish transportation “upon 
reasonable request therefor” as commanded in the 
first section. It then said it was clearly of the opin- 
ion that the complainant had a right to bring her 
case before it, alleging the failure of the carriers 
to furnish transportation and discrimination in that 
they have a better train service to shippers of milk 
to New York than they gave to Mrs. Graustein at 


Boston. It made an award of $30,518.62 and said 
that the Boston & Maine should pay nearly 
$14,000 and that the Rutland should pay 


something more than $16,000 as reparation for 
damaves “in consequence of violations of the 
act above found.” Indirect inquiries from the 
taken as indicating a desire on 
to be made acquainted with the 


Carricis are 
their part 


details of the thinking Attorney Examiner Brown 
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did in reaching the conclusion that the Commission 
should make an award of $30,000 and indicating that 
the Graustein family might obtain still other awards 
by filing the details of shipments made by a com- 
pany in which they held their stock. It is believed, 
however, that the Commission will do just as a 
court does with an award by a jury—allow the de- 
fendant to figure out for himself how the sum was 
reached. It is understood the railroads will liti- 
gate the question through every court to which 
they have access. 


COMMISSION CLEANS THE SLATE 

It looks as if the Commission had adjourned for 
the summer with fewer cases left on its docket than 
at any other time in the recent past, though, of 
course, it would be possible to make a positive as- 
sertion only after a complete check of the whole 
docket. There is no doubt, however, about the ac- 
curacy of the declaration that there are fewer of 
the hotly contested cases on the docket now than 
at the time of any other adjournment in the last 
five or six years. There is, practically speaking, no 
“hang-over” of general interest. It is true that the 
Commission has never made a report on its own ini- 
tiated private car case or on its general lumber in- 
vestigation, but it cannot be said they are hotly con- 
tested matters, unless it be counted as evidence of a 
hot contest, that the owners of private cars pro- 
duced overwhelming testimony raising the query as 
to whether the railroads really make them allow- 
ances large enough to cover absolutely necessary 
expenses incurred in providing equipment which 
the shippers who have bought such cars declare the 
carriers have declined to provide. Failure, however, 
to make a report on that case will not result in the 
creation of any additional injustice, even if there be 
injustice now, as the owners of private cars contend. 
The Commission seems to have disposed of every- 
thing really requiring attention before taking its 
vacation. 


MR. ADAMSON’S WAGE LAW 

We are printing elsewhere a communication from 
Congressman Adamson, author of the eight-hour 
wage law (though he objects to having it called a 
wage law) that bears his name, in which he says 
that the railroads, with the connivance of the train- 
men, seem to be disregarding the law, and that the 
Goethals commission, charged with the duty of ob- 
serving and reporting on the operation of this law, 
cannot begin its work until the railroads begin en- 
forcing it. We do not know if it be a fact that the 
railroads are paying no attention to the law or that 
the commission charged with studying its opera- 
tion is unable to proceed, but we are much inter- 
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ested in the charge by Mr. Adamson that the neg- 
lect of the railroads toward this new statute is by 
connivance of the trainmen. Can it be that the 
general opinion of the transactions by which the 
Adamson eight-hour wage bill became a law was 
all wrong; that it was not put through Congress in 
a rush to avert a strike of trainmen, and that the 
men are better pleased that it be not enforced? It is 
possible—but we think it not probable. Rather, we 
think Mr. Adamson is playing a little with words 
and with the facts in order to make as strong as 
possible the case in support of his protestation that 
that is not a wage law at all but a law restricting 
the hours of labor in the interest of public safety. 

Neither Mr. Adamson nor anyone else appreci- 
ated the great risk to the public safety through the 
fact that overtime did not begin at the end of an 
eight-hour day for trainmen, until those trainmen 
threatened a nation-wide strike and the President 
and Congress, silencing the railroads with the gag 
of patriotism, gave the men what they wanted. If it 
really is true that the railroads are not obeying the 
law, perhaps they will begin to obey it as soon as 
they read Mr. Adamson’s assurances that to do so 
will cost them no more than not to do so. It is pos- 
sible that a lot of us who thought we knew some- 
thing about the matter have been wrong all the time 
and that this wonderful bit of legislation not only 
really stopped the threatened strike, thus averting 
a traffic catastrophe, but that it did so without in- 
creasing the cost of operation to the railroads and 
at the same time brought about an eight-hour day 
so that all of us may ride and ship our freight on 
trains without the danger attendant on the services 
of sleepy trainmen. 


MOVING FREIGHT ON SUNDAY 

In certain states where the laws prohibit the mov- 
ing of freight on Sunday the railroads are endeavor- 
ing to have the prohibition removed. We do not 
know why the endeavor should be confined to the 
railroads. All concerned ought to be in favor of 
this movement in the interest of increased efficiency. 
We beg to remind the lawmakers of these states 
that the German troops fight on Sunday and ours 
must do likewise. If soldiers are to fight on Sunday 
it is not consistent to refrain on that day from work 
that will assist them. ‘To those whose religionism 
outweighs all other considerations we suggest a 
reading of the parable of the ox that fell into the pit. 


WOMEN RAILWAY WORKERS 
We are just a little bit afraid that the railroads 
are taking advantage of the situation for advertising 
purposes when they put out figures to show how 
many women they are employing, because of the 
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war, at jobs usually held by men. There is no nar. 
ticular harm in the advertising feature, but there 
may be harm in putting so many women into these 
places. The war hasn’t caused any great scarcity of 
men as yet and the scarcity must indeed be great, 
we think, to justify the employment of women in 
some of these places, though possibly that time will 
come. But just now, isn’t it somewhat of a fad— 
a fad that lends itself nicely to publicity? 













RIDING ON PASSES 


A word in time is that of the Pennsylvania to its 
employes riding on passes, suggesting that they 
stand when pay passengers would otherwise be de- 
prived of seats. The suggestion might go a good 
deal farther, however, for obviously it includes only 
minor employes of the road, or at least those tray- 
eling only short distances in day coaches. It might 
be made to include the employes traveling in Pull- 
man cars. Certainly it is not so worded as to mean 
that these gentlemen should give up their berths 
when pay passengers are in need. If that were what 
was desired, all that would be necessary would be 
to make a rule against selling berths on passes un- 
less there were some left after the pay passengers 
were all provided for. Or the suggestion might go 
still farther, evolving itself into a policy to permit 
no one to travel on a pass. With all the various 
suggestions that are being made for efficiency and 
conservation we are surprised that no carrier has 
proposed this. 


















HELP FOR VICTIMS OF THE WAR 


Employes of the American railroads disabled by reason 
of the war are to have such practical assistance as will 
enable them to earn a livelihood when they return to 
peaceful pursuits. C. W. Egan, general claim agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, is behind a movement 
to educate these men along line that will make them Cca- 
pable of self-support. The work will be undertaken by 
a committee of which Mr. Egan is one of five members 
representing 117 American and Canadian railroad systems. 

“At a meeting recently of the heads of railroad claims 
departments,” says Mr. Egan, “a committee was appointed 
to provide the ways and means of educating crippled ? 
railroad employes made so by reason of the war, teaching — 
them the work in the department to which they may be 
best adapted and providing them, after they become efli- 
cient, with work at or near the salary they would be 
likely to command had they not gone to war. 

“The work will be carried on not only from an economic 
standpoint. It will be inspired by the humanitarian duty 
we all owe our fellow-countrymen who are fighting the 
world’s battle for democracy. Those interested in the 
movement will endeavor to make every railroad employe 
who goes to the front and is unfortunate enough to sus 
tain injury feel secure in the knowledge that when he 
returns he will find a position awaiting him paying 4 | 
livable wage.” 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Higher Commodity Rates.—The 
Commission has sent to carriers in- 
volved in the C. F. A. class scale case 
the following letter: “An application 
has been filed by counsel for the 
Western Petroleum Refiners’ Associa- 
tion and the Western Oil Jobbers’ 
Association asking for an interpreta- 
tion of the Commission’s decision in 
the C. F. A. class scale case, and in 
the fifteen per cent case in so far as 
it affects the rates involved in the C. F. A. class scale 
case, and asking for a reopening of the latter. The Com- 
mission on July 20 ruled that no commodity rates in effect 
in C. F. A. territory on June 27, 1917, may be increased 
under its decision in the fifteen per cent case and its 
memorandum of July 6, copy attached, interpreting the 
meaning of the term, ‘class rates.’ In other words, the 
decision in the fifteen per cent case does not apply 
in connection with tariffs in the C. F. A. class scale 
case that were designed to cancel the commodity rates 
and bring about the application of rates which in terms 
were percentages of class rates. The increase sought in 
the fifteen per cent case may not be made in such cases, 
except as authority may be granted therefor upon appli- 
cation. It is believed that the reports in the two cases 
explain themselves. The application above mentioned, in 
so far as asking for a reopening of the C. F. A. class 
scale case, was not granted.” The shippers who filed the 
application for an interpretation say this ruling prevents 
a 15 per cent advance on rates in commodity tariffs 
quoted in cents per 100 pounds on June 27. The railroads 
were understood to be claiming that the C. F. A. decision 
permitted the cancellation of commodity tariffs and that 
therefore the 15 per cent advance applied under their 
interpretation of the phrase, “class rates.” But the car- 
riers are finding encouragement in the phrase, “except 
as authority may be granted therefor upon application.” 
These words, they say, open the door for advances. This 
letter was called forth by the unofficial statements of 
carriers that they intended to file tariffs bringing the 
commodity rates in question up to the basis of the new 
C.F. A. scale and then adding to them the fifteen per cent 
allowed in the larger case. It is also an answer to a 
petition filed by Clifford Thorne and R. L. Welch, attor- 
neys for petroleum interests, for a rehearing in the C. F. 
A. case, I. and S. No. 965. They made application in the 
alternative. They said that if the Commission was not 
going to apply to the C. F, A. case the ruling it made in 
the fifteen per cent case—namely, that the percentage 
but not the specific commodity rates might go up—then 
they wanted to be heard further. In their statement 
to the Commission, they called attention to the fact 
that Attorney Ballard, for the railroads, specifically 
Stated in the record that the rates based on _ the 
Classes were not involved. He refused to allow cross- 
examination of one of the witnesses on the specific ground 
that the commodity rates related to classes were not in 
issue. They admit that Examiner Disque said they were 
involved, but they submit that the attorney for the rail- 
Toads should know what was being tried in a given case. 
Clifford Thorne withdrew from that part of the case on 
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the statement of Mr. Ballard that the rates his clients 
were using were not involved. In their petition for further 
hearing they said the examiner did not have before him 
testimony respecting conditions, especially in the petro- 
leum industry, and could not have made a decision on 
the petroleum commodity rates because no testimony was 
submitted respecting them. The testimony related to 
class rates and not to commodity rates related to or based 
on class rates, they argued. 





Mexican Railroad Plans.—It is the desire of President 
Carranza to spend $50,000,000 Mexican gold in rehabili- 
tating the National Railways of Mexico. At least, that 
is what has been given out by the news section of the 
American embassy in Washington. The money he hopes 
to get by negotiating loans in this country or in any other 
willing to invest on the assurance that he desires to re- 
place tracks, bridges and structures destroyed in the five 
years of revolution and other kinds of turmoil south of 
the Rio Grande. His aim is to make the Mexican rail- 
roads as good as they were before ambitious Mexicans 
began scrambling for the shoes of Porfirio Diaz, which 
scrambling began as soon as the ambitious ones came to 
the conclusion that the old Indian was physically unable 
to keep them on his feet. The Mexicans think Americans 
should buy the proposed issue of $300,000,000 worth of 
Mexican bonds because, in the last six years, gold and 
silver bullion worth $474,000,000 Mexican gold has been 
exported into the United States. That suggestion is 
taken as an intimation that if Americans do not buy the 
bonds, Mexico may take steps to keep Mexican gold and 
silver in Mexico for minting purposes. 





Pork Bill and Water Transportation.—All the _ estab- 
lished rules applicable to the discussion of the river and 
harbor bill were observed the other day when the Senate 
passed the so-called pork bill. The advocates thereof 
maintained that every project is a meritorious one and 
that every person who argued otherwise was either an 
ass or working in the interest of the railroads, in their 
supposed opposition to the development of waterways and 
vessel property. But Senator Nelson of Minnesota brought 
out the fact that the war is causing many strange things 
to be proposed as a substitute for all-rail transportation. 
He said that people of Minneapolis were arranging to 
send barges down the Mississippi to bring coal from Iowa 
and Illinois to the northwest. They were also hoping 
to get coal out of the Ohio for transportation to the 
twin cities. He said, however, that in his opinion the 
railroads were continuing their old policy of heading off 
water transportation wherever possible. To make his 
point he told about a trainload of produce which, he 
said, arrived at St. Paul a week or ten days ago. He 
said those who received the freight tried hard to get cars 
to distribute the stuff along the Mississippi River. They 
could not obtain the cars until after they had partly made 
arrangements for distributing the goods via the barge 
line. Immediately after the railroads found there was 
such a move they provided cars in abundance. He did 
not desire to impute bad motives, but he said he did 
desire to point out that one of the old railroads owns 
the water front at St. Paul and river shipping is entirely 
at its mercy, and that the goods received from the west 
would not have been distributed promptly except under 
the fear of the barge line. Senator Nelson defended 
an appropriation of $63,000 for Lorain, O., harbor. He 
said that unless the lower lake harbors were kept open 
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the iron ore from Minnesota could not get to the blast 


furnaces of Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia nor 
could the coal from those states get to Minnesota. 


Commission Sidetracked for Army—Enoch H. Crowder, 
the provost-marshal-general, is not a great military figure 
in this war, but as a disarranger of plans in these United 
States of America he is a much greater man that Keren- 
sky, Hindenburg, Sarrail, Petain, Haig and Pershing put 
together. Plans made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission have been twisted out of all resemblance to their 
original form by Crowder because he has monopolized 
the Government Printing Office with demands that. it 
print blank forms for the raising of the national army. 
In one week, it is estimated, Crowder asked for work 
that would fill a trainload of freight cars. At the same 
time the Commission had in the printing office “copy” 
for the report on I. and S. No. 774 and other important 
cases. The printers laid aside all the Commission’s work 
and got busy on the material required for the army. 
That explains why the Commission’s determination to 
allow the Southern Pacific to retain control over its New 
York to New Orleans and to Galveston lines came out 
on July 26 carrying in it an order directing the boat line 
to file its tariffs in time to become effective July 1, three 
weeks before the order was served on it. The Southern 
Pacific may have received private information as to what 
the Commission desired done, but, in the course of time, 
the order requiring tariffs to be filed on or before July 
1 will have to be modified so as to show the time they can 
be put into the records of the Commission. In its report 
in the coal case, it says the report in the preceding case 
was issued “concurrently herewith.” As a matter of fact 
it came out a week earlier, thanks to the disarranging 
character of the provost-marshal-general’s requests for 
printed matter. A. &. Hi. 


THE ENLARGED COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Burea:. 

The Senate and House conferees on the bill increasing 
the number of interstate commerce commissioners have 
agreed to report a disagreement. They split on the Cum- 
mins amendment requiring three commissioners to partici- 
pate in rate and seven in valuation cases. Senator Cum- 
mins will ask the Senate to stand pat on his amendment 
and also to vote the right of appeal to shippers. 

Senator Cummins, in his move to obtain court review 
of negative orders that hurt shippers, offered the propo- 
sition in the alternative. Neither met the approval of 
Representative Adamson, who, by reason of his seniority, 
is chairman of the House committee of conference deal- 
ing with the disagreeing votes of the two houses on §S. 
1816, the bill increasing the number of Commissioners 
from seven to nine. As offered by Senator Cummins, the 
proposals are as follows: 

“Any such final order, whether granting or denying 
relief, shall be subject to review in the courts and the 
venue of such suits shall be that now provided for suits 
to set aside or enjoin affirmative orders of the Commis- 
sion.” 

“The District Courts of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction to set aside or enjoin in whole or in part 
any order of the Comission or any division thereof deny- 
ing relief in whole or in part, and the venue of such suits 
shall be that now provided for suits to enjoin or set aside 


affirmative orders of the Commission.” 
Statements in the press to the effect that the name of 
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J. M. Jones, chief of the Commission’s division of tariffs, 
has been presented to the President as successor to the 
late Commissioner Clements, have caused shippers in vyari- 
ous parts of the country to express to the President their 
approval of Mr. Jones. Many letters have been wriiten 
also to members of the House and Senate urging the ap. 
pointment on the ground that Mr. Jones is a thoroughly 
practical traffic man and that his ten years of service in his 
present position peculiarly fits him for the position. 

Mr. Jones is probably more widely known to the shipping 
public and railroad men than any other member of the 
Commission's staff. He has worked shoulder to shoulder 
with Commissioner Clark in bringing order out of chaos 
in tariff publication. To-day his division is the very vitals 
of the Commission’s work and Mr. Jones is daily called in 
consultation with members of the Commission or its at- 
torneys and examiners. His supporters feel that if he is 
appointed to the Commission it will not be a change of 
work for Mr. Jones, but rather a continuation of what he 
has been doing for some years and that his practical ex- 
perience will be of even greater use to the Commission 
in that capacity. 

President Wilson, so far as anyone knows, is adhering 
to his decision to nominate three commissioners at one 
time—one to fill the Clements vacancy and two to fill the 
new Offices which S. 1816 will create. For the Clements 
vacancy the thought is becoming stronger that Attorney- 
Examiner Watkins will be chosen. For the Republican 
vacancy there is a strong belief that Former Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Wheeler of San Francisco will be 
selected. He is reputed to have the backing of Secretary 
Lane, who, of course, knows the work of the Commission, 
knows the qualifications of the candidates whose names 
have been suggested, and knows Wheeler as an outstanding 
figure on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Wheeler preceded Seth 
Mann as commerce attorney for the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


EXPORT LICENSES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The President August 2 gave additional instructions to 

the Secretary of Commerce for the guidance of the division 

of export licenses in shipments of steel and iron products 

and explosives. The new rules governing steel and iron 

shipments, which supersede all previous regulations, are 
as follows: 


First—That all shipments to those nations associated with 
the United States in the war, are, until further instructions, 
to be licensed freely, without reservation and without restric- 
tion, except iron and steel plates, pig iron, iron and steel scrap 
and steel billets, for which licenses shall be granted only in 
case said articles are destined for actual war purposes or will 
directly contribute thereto. 

Second—Licenses which may be properly issued, will be 
granted for shipments of all iron and steel plates and structural 
shapes, and other articles properly included under these gen- 
eral headings, under the following conditions only: 

(1) The application for such license must be received by the 
Department of Commerce, Division of Export Licenses, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on or before Aug. 10, 1917 

(2) Such articles shall be compietely made up and manu- 
factured before Aug. 10, 1917. 

(3) Such license shall be valid and shall indicate that it is 
valid, only in case such shipments are covered by railroad or 
ocean bill of lading dated on or before Aug. 15, 1917. 


With respect to the general term “explosives,” used in 
the proclamation of the President of July 9, 1917, the 
following chemicals are included in its meaning: Liher, 
alcohol, sulphur, sulphuric acid and its salts, acetone, nitric 
acid and its salts, derivatives of benzol, phenol (carboli¢ 
acid) and its derivatives, derivatives of toluol, me:cury 
and its salts, ammonia and its salts, glycerine, potash and 
its salts, all cyanides. " 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


LAKE CARGO COAL RATES 


CASE NO. 8725* (46 I. C. C., 159-230) 
Submitted June 15, 1917. Opinion No. 4668. 


This proceeding involves the reasonableness and propriety of 
the rates, rules, regulations and practices applicable to ship- 
ments of bituminous coal in carloads from mines in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky and 
Ohio, to Lake Erie ports for transshipment by vessel. Upon 
the record. Held: 

1. The reasonableness per se of the rates cannot now be deter- 
mined because of the abnormal conditions prevailing. 

2. The rate adjustment found to be unduly preferential and 
prejudicial; specific relationships in the rates as between 
the several originating districts ordered established and 
maintained for the future. 

3. The respondents required to state separately in their tariffs 
the charges for the line haul and the dock services, re- 
spectively. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

This proceeding involves the rates on bituminous coal 
in carloads from mines in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio to the lower Lake 
Erie ports, Erie, Pa., on the east to Toledo, Ohio, on the 
west, inclusive.} The traffic involved is designated as “lake 
cargo coal” as distinguished from shipments of so-called 
“commercial” coal having final destination at the lake 
ports proper or at other points and not transhipped over 
the lakes. The haul to the lake ports on lake cargo coal 
is regarded by the respondent carriers as being a part of 
a through movement and the rates on this traffic are lower 
than the rates on commercial coal. 

The rates on lake cargo coal apply from groups of mines 
usually referred to as “districts.” The accompanying map 
shows the relative location of the principal districts, the 
rates applicable therefrom during the period of the in- 
vestigation, and the more important routes over which the 
traffic is handled. Since the last. hearing was had in 
these cases practically all of the rates have been increased 
by 15 cents per ton. Table A at page 195 of the appendix 
hereto: shows the rates investigated and the distances 
from the principal producing districts to the lake ports. 
In most cases the rates are published f. o. b.. cars on the 
docks at the lake ports and a separate charge of 5 cents 
per ton is provided for transferring the coal from the car 
to the vessel. In some cases, however, a flat rate is pub- 
lished from the mines to the hold of the vessel. The re- 
spondents state that such rates include a charge of 5 
cents per ton for the transfer service. Unless otherwise 
specified, therefore, all rates on lake cargo coal stated 
herein are in cents per short ton and apply f. o. b. cars 
on the docks at lake parts. 

In former proceedings we have investigated and passed 
upon the rates from certain of the districts here involved. 
In Boileau vs. P. & L. E. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C., 640 (The 
Traffic World, March 23, 1912, p. 551), hereinafter referred 
to as the Boileau Case, we found the rate of 88 cents from 


*This report also embraces No. 8598, Pittsburgh Coal Op- 
erators' Association vs. Pennsylvania Company et al. 

jThe names of the lake ports are: Toledo, Sandusky, Huron, 
Lorain, Cleveland, Fairport Harbor, Ashtabula Harbor, Con- 
neaut Harbor and Erie. For brevity Fairport Harbor, Ashta- 
bula Harbor and Conneaut Harbor are hereinafter referred to 
as Fairport, Ashtabula and Conneaut, respectively. 

tThe tables in the appendix are lettered A to K, inclusive. 
Hereinafter reference will be made to such tables by letter 
only without mention being made of the appendix. 
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the Pittsburgh district to Ashtabula there complained of 
to be unjust and unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded 78 cents. This finding was confirmed on June 4, 
1912, in a supplemental report in the same proceeding on 
application for modification of order (24 I. C. C., 129) 
(The Traffic World, June 29, 1912, p. 1317). 

In Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio vs. 
Penna. Co., 24 I. C. C., 280 (The Traffic World, July 6, 
1912, p. 9), we found the rate of 85 cents complained of, 
applicable from the Ohio No. 8 district to the ports of 
Cleveland and Hurecn, to be unjust and unreasonable and 
ordered the defendant carriers to establish a rate not to 
exceed 75 cents. 

In New Pittsburgh Coal Co. vs. H. V. Ry. Co., 24 I. C. 
C., 244 (The Traffic World, July 6, 1912, p. 31), decided 
concurrently with the case last cited, we concluded upon 
the record there submitted and the conditions prevailing 
at the time that a rate of 75 cents from the Hocking dis- 
trict to Toledo via the Hocking Valley Railway was not 
unreasonable. 


In San Toy Coal Co. vs. A., C. & Y. Ry. Co., 34 I. C. C., 
93 (The Traffic World, May 29, 1915, p. 1194), involving 
rates from San Toy and two other nearby points in the 
Crooksville (or Hocking) district to Cleveland, Sandusky 
and Toledo, we found that the 75-cent rate complained of 
was not shown to be unreasonable or discriminatory as 
compared with the rates from the Middle district and the 
Ohio No. 8 district to the lake ports. 


In Clyde Coal Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 23 I. C. C., 185 (The 
Traffic World, April 13, 1912, p. 735), we ordered that the 
rate of 78 cents from the Pittsburgh district to Ashtabula 
be accorded to the mines of the complainant, located at 
Clyde, Pa., 188.8 miles from Ashtabula. At the time of 
filing the complaint in that case (April 6, 1911), the Fair- 
mont district rate of 963%, cents was applied from Clyde. 

In Pitt Gas Coal Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 37 I. C. C., 240 
(The Traffic World, Jan. 15, 1916, p. 110), we expressed 
the opinion that Ten Mile Creek should be fixed as the 
boundary line of the Pittsburgh district on the south and 
ordered the defendant carriers to establish from Besco, 
Pa., to Ashtabula Harbor a rate not to exceed 78 cents. 
Besco is 191.2 miles from Ashtabula Harbor. The Fair- 
mont district rate of 90 cents formerly applied from this 
point. 

In Investigation and Suspension Docket 26 to 26 C, 22 
I. C. C., 604 (The Traffic World, March 23, 1912, p. 537), 
decided concurrently with the Boileau Case, supra, the 
rates on lake cargo coal from the Fairmont, Kanawha, 
Thacker, New River and Pocahontas districts in West Vir- 
ginia were involved. The carriers serving the districts 
named proposed, by tariffs duly filed, to increase their 
rates 3144 cents from the Fairmont district and 914 cents 
from each of the other districts. In that case we found 
that the increased rates from the Pocahontas and Thacker 
fields proposed by the Norfolk & Western Railway were 
justified, but that as to the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Kana- 
wha & Michigan, and the Baltimore & Ohio railways no 
showing was made which would justify us in holding that 
the proposed increased rates from the Fairmont, Kanawha, 
and New River fields were just and reasonable. While the 
increased rates proposed by the Norfolk & Western were 
approved, the tariffs carrying such increases were with- 
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drawn and the rates in effect prior to the proposed in- 
crease were re-established. 

At or about the time the reduced rate of 78 cents pre- 
scribed from the Pittsburgh district was put into effect 
the Baltimore & Ohio reduced its rate of 96% cents from 
the Fairmont district to 90 cents. About the same time 
rates from the principal districts in Ohio, which for a 
number of years had borne a fixed relation to the rates 
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from the Pittsburgh district, were also reduced by the 
carriers serving those districts from 85 to 75 cents. 

On Jan. 17, 1916, the Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, a voluntary association, composed of individuals, 
firms and corporations engaged in the mining, buying and 
selling of coal in the Pittsburgh district, filed a complaint 
against the Pennsylvania Company, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
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Louis Railway Company, the Pittsburgh & Lake Brie 
Railroad Company, and the New York Central Railroad 
Company, the lines of which carriers form two through 
routes from the Pittsburgh district to the port of Ashta- 
bula, in which it was alleged that the 78-cent rate then in 
effect from the Pittsburgh district to Ashtabula, Ohio, was 
unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. It was 
stated that the complaint as filed “is in effect a prayer 
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for a reopening or rehearing of the Boileau Case.” The 
chief reasons assigned for a further or reinvestigation of 
the Pittsburgh district 78-cent rate are: (a) That the 
decision in the Boileau Case failed of its purpose which, 
it is alleged, was to remove certain disadvantages to the 
Pittsburgh district in the way of freight rates, costs of 
mining coal, ete., and to better its position in the market 
to the extent of 10 cents per ton; and (b) that since the 
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investigation in the Boileau Case was made, changes have 
occurred in connection with the transportation of lake 
cargo coal that have resulted in lower costs to the carriers 
for handling that traffic. 

On March 18, 1916, and after several of the carriers 
serving the Pittsburgh district but not parties defendant 
in the original complaint had filed petitions for interven- 
tion, the Commission instituted a general investigation 
into the reasonableness and propriety of the rates, rules, 
regulations and practices applicable to shipments of lake 
cargo coal from the entire territory in which such coal 
originates and in this general proceeding practically all 
of the carriers participating in the transportation of this 
trafic were made parties respondent. 

Various companies, committees and trade associations, 
including the Public Service Commission of the state of 
West Virginia and the West Virginia Board of Trade, in- 
tervened in behalf of the coal operators in the originating 
territory. The most of these interveners opposed a reduc- 
tion of the Pittsburgh district rate and advocated the 
maintenance of the present differentials in rates as be- 
tween the several districts. The special contentions of 
certain of the interveners will be referred to later herein. 

In Bituminous Coal to Central Freight Association Ter- 
ritory, page 66, ante (The Traffic World, July 28, 1917, 
p. 177), decided concurrently herewith, the long standing 
controversy among the coal operators and the carriers with 
respect to the rates on coal from the territory here in- 
volved, their failure and apparent inability to agree upon 
a rate adjustment, and other contributory causes which 
led up to the investigation in that case as well as in this 
proceeding, are dealt with at some length. The two cases 
involve practically the same origin territory, the same 
carriers, and the same shippers. They are so closely re- 
lated that by stipulation the record in each case was made 
available for use in the other. Reference is therefore 
made to the report in the case last cited for further in- 
formation of a general nature bearing upon the issues 
here involved. 

The Formal Complaint. 


While the original complaint of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Operators’ Association alleges both unreasonableness and 
discrimination in the rate from the Pittsburgh district to 
Ashtabula, the allegation with respect to discrimination 
was abandoned during the course of the proceeding, and 
in the brief it is stated that— 

The only question raised in this complaint is the reasonable- 
ness of the 78-cent rate applied on lake cargo coal from the 
Pittsburgh district to Ashtabula via the Pennsylvania and the 
New York Central routes. 

In the present proceeding no attempt was made by any 
of the parties in interest to show the cost per ton of trans- 
porting coal from the Pittsburgh district to Ashtabula, but 
the complainant accepted our findings in the Boileau Case 
on this point. In that case we said, at page 655: 


From the joint of view of the specific cost of doing this 
particular business, this rate [78 cents] is still too high; but, 
as we have said before, cost is only one of the elements enter- 
ing into a rate. When we consider the coal rates from all the 
fields which will be affected by this change in the Pittsburgh 
rate [reductions of 10 cents], the disturbance in established 
differentials, the possible deflection of the currents of coal 
trade and its effect upon operators elsewhere, the effect upon 
the carriers directly involved and the indirect effect upon other 
carriers, and all of the other valid considerations, we are 
forced to the conclusion that a rate lower than this would not 
be _ and reasonable under the conditions disclosed by this 
record. 

With respect to the passage just quoted, the complainant 
states in its brief that it “has filed this proceeding for the 
purpose of bringing to the attention of the Commission 
the fact that there has been no disturbance in the currents 
of coal trade nor in the rates resulting from the reduction 
of the lake cargo rate of [to] 78 cents. In fact, instead of 
this reduction having that effect, the lake cargo coal has 
continued to move in ever greater and increasing volume 
from the West Virginia fields with a corresponding de- 
crease from the Pittsburgh district, and rates have not been 
disturbed except as noted hereafter.” The disturbance in 
rates to which complainant refers was the reductions from 
the Fairmont district and from the Ohio fields to which 
Teference has already been made herein. It is pointed 
out by the complainant that “the lake cargo rates from 
the lower West Virginia fields, the principal competitors 
of Pitts burgh, were not disturbed.” 
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The theory of complainant’s case, as stated upon brief 
is that— 


* +* * since the Commission in the Boileau Case had found 
the lake cargo rate from Pittsburgh extremely high, based 
upon cost, and refused to base the new rate upon the cost, all 
that is incumbent upon complainant in the present proceeding 
is to show that the tendency in the cost of the transportation 
of lake cargo coal has been downward rather than upward, 
while the tendency of the shipments of lake cargo coal from 
the ne district has likewise been downward instead of 
upward. 


With respect to the shipments of lake cargo coal, ex- 
hibits were filed which show the annual tonnage since 
1896 from all the districts and from these exhibits Table B 
has been compiled showing the shipments for each of the 
years 1911 to 1916, inclusive. The reduced rate from the 
Pittsburgh district took effect in the early part of 1912. 


The exhibits show a marked decrease in the relative 
tonnage of lake cargo coal shipped from the Pittsburgh 
district since 1896, during which year 2,668,338 tons, or 
65.54 per cent of the total tonnage, moved from this dis- 
trict, but it would be difficult to say what the tendency 
has been since 1911. In 1912 there was a decrease in both 
the tons and the percentage, in 1913 an increase in the 
tons and a decrease in the percentage, in 1914 an increase 
in both the tons and the percentage, and in 1915 and 1916 
a decrease in both the tons and the percentage. Similar 
fluctuations have occurred, however, in the shipments from 
the Fairmont, Hocking and other districts. Shipments 
from certain of the southern West Virginia fields show an 
increasing tendency, but the most marked relative in- 
crease shown is from the Kentucky district which in 1911 
shipped only 0.05 per cent of the total, while in 1914 it 
shipped 4.01 per cent, and in 1916, 3.73 per cent. It ap- 
pears that no shipments of lake cargo coal moved from 
the Kentucky district prior to 1909 and that this district 
has been largely developed since that time. The southern 
West Virginia fields did not begin shipping lake cargo 
coal in any volume until about 1903, and it is stated that 
the competition of these fields was not felt by the Pitts- 
burgh district until about 1905. Since 1900 the develop- 
ment of mines and the construction of additional railway 
mileage and facilities have been greater relatively in 
southern West Virginia and eastern Kentucky than in the 
Pittsburgh and certain other districts that have been estab- 
lished and actively in operation for many years. It is 
therefore but natural that the shipments from these newer 
fields should increase at a much more rapid rate relatively. 
It appears also that certain of the districts, particularly 
Pocahontas and New River, produce a very superior qual- 
ity of semi-bituminous smokeless coal which has its own 
peculiar market, and which competes only indirectly with 
the Pittsburgh district coals. It is said that strikes and 
labor troubles in the Ohio mining regions in 1914 and 
1915 account in a large measure for the decrease in ship- 
ments from the Ohio fields during those years, and that 
during that period those accustomed to use the Ohio coals 
were obliged to seek other sources of supply for a large 
part of their requirements. The conditions cited and many 
others no doubt affect from year to year both the actual 
and the relative quantity of coal produced in and shipped 
from the several districts, and while the rate adjustment 
may and no doubt does have its effect, there is nothing of 
record to justify the conclusion that it has been the only 
or even the principal cause of the alleged relative decrease 
in tonnage of lake cargo coal shipped from the Pittsburgh 
district since 1911. But, assuming that the contentions of 
the complainant were established, it is not the duty of a 
carrier to place all of its shippers in a position to meet 
the markets which they may desire to supply, Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket 26 to 26 C, 22 I. C. C., 604, 625 
(supra), nor have we the power to require the railroads, 
in the face of varying trade conditions, to adjust their 
rate schedules in such manner as to insure to a market 
the continuance of a trade it has once enjoyed. Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C., 
596, 603 (The Traffic World, March 23, 1912, p. 534). In 
connection with the complainant’s contention, it should be 
observed that the shipments from the Pittsburgh district 
have greatly increased in volume since 1896 and this in- 
crease has also continued since 1905. The decrease has 
been only in the relative volume of shipments and it is 
clearly not within the power of this Commission, nor is it 
the duty of the carriers, so to adiust freight rates as to 
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maintain a fixed relation of tonnage as between given 
points or districts of origin. 

The complainant asserts that the tendency of the cost of 
transporting lake cargo coal to Ashtabula has been down- 
ward since 1911 for the following principal reasons: 

(a) The load per car has increased; 

(b) The number of cars per train and the tons per train have 
increased: 

(c) The detention of cars at the lake ports is less because 
of change in the demurrage rules; the result being greater car 
efficiency. 

With respect to the car loading, exhibits were filed show- 
ing that the average loading of coal per car by the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company, a member of the complaining asso- 
ciation, was 42.95 tons in 1911 and 47.71 tons in 1916, an 
increase of 4.76 tons, or 11 per cent. These figures, how- 
ever, appear to include commercial coal as well as lake 
cargo coal. Testimony was offered by the defendants to 
show that during the period in question there has been 
no increase in the average load of lake cargo coal on the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, the originating carrier 
for the New York Central route. No similar information 
was submitted with respect to the Pennsylvania lines. 

The following table shows the percentage of increase or 
decrease in train and car loading of all freight in 1916 
compared with 1911 for the five roads defendant in the 
formal complaint: 


Average num- Average num- Average pounds 
ber of freight ber of tons of freight in 

Carrier. ears per train of freight per loaded car. 
mile. train -mile. 
12 per cent inc. 
8 per cent inc. 
12 per cent inc. 
6 per cent inc. 
11 per cent inc. 


27 per cent inc.. 50 per cent inc.. 

3 per cent dec...15 per cent inc.. 

; 12.9 per cent inc. 40 per cent inc.. 

P. R. R 14 per cent inc.. 21 per cent inc.. 
P.C. C. & St. L. 25 per cent inc.. 52 per cent inc.. 


The increase in train loading appears to be accounted 
for largely by the introduction and use of heavier and 
more powerful locomotives, and an exhibit filed by the de- 
fendants shows that on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie the 
maximum gross tonnage of lake cargo coal trains increased 
from 4,000 tons in 1912 to 5,000 tons in 1916, or 25 per 
cent. A similar showing was not made for the remain- 
ing carriers serving the Pittsburgh district, but from 
other exhibits of record it appears that the train loading 
of lake cargo coal in 1916 was greater on the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie-New York Central route than on any other of 
the routes handling this class of traffic. 

Regarding the effect the change in the demurrage rules 
has had upon car efficiency, the following table was sub 
mitted showing the number of tons of lake cargo coal 
handled per car per year in 1906, when no demurrage was 
charged against lake cargo coal, and the number of tons 
per car per year handled each year since 1906. Demur- 
rage has been assessed since about 1907. The figures are 
from the records of the Pittsburgh Coal Company and 


include shipments by that company only. 
Tons 
per car 


Tons. per year. 


3,783,261 
4,207,025 
3,658,318 
3,241,750 
4,165,788 
4,126,037 
4,704,132 
5,329,314 


3.752.016 
3,448,898 


*Estimated. : 
+Pittsburgh Coal Co. records subsequent to hearing. 


The respondents were requested by the Commission to 
submit in the form of testimony such information as they 
were able to obtain relative to changes in their operating 
methods or conditions since June 30, 1911, that would ma- 
terially increase or decrease the cost of transporting lake 
cargo coal, together with information as to their expendi- 
tures for additional equipment or facilities for use ex- 
clusively or to an appreciable extent in the transportation 
of that traffic. A number of representative carriers made 
an attempt to furnish the information requested, among 
them being the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania Company, the Norfolk & West- 
ern, the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Hocking Valley. 
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So far as the changes in operating methods or conditions 
are concerned, the testimony related only to train statisties 
and certain items of so-called train expenses, namely, ep- 
ginemen’s wages, trainmen’s wages, fuel for locomotives, 
water, lubricants and other supplies for locomotives, re. 
pairs to locomotives and freight cars, train supplies and 
expenses and roundhouse expenses. Exhibits filed purport- 
ing to show the train-mile cost of the above items of ex. 
pense indicated an increase in such cost for the year 
ended June 30, 1916, over the cost for the year ended June 
30, 1912, but the detail accompanying the exhibits showed 
that there had been a substantial increase in the number 
of cars and number of tons per train. The exhibits also 
showed an appreciable increase in the investment accounts 
for locomotives and cars and for additional tracks, sidings, 
etc., used in connection with the transportation of lake 
cargo coal. It appears, however, that only a small! pro 
portion of the total additional investment was for facilities 
used exclusively in the transportation of that traffic. The 
increased investment was apportioned to lake cargo coal 
generally on the basis which the tons or ton-miles of such 
traffic bore to the total freight traffic, and when considera- 
tion is given to the return upon the additional investment 
so assigned it appears there has been little change in the 
train-mile cost during the two periods compared. During 
the period there was a more or less general increase in 
the wages of enginemen, trainmen, yardmen and certain 
other classes of employes. Some increases in cost were 
also claimed by reason of the increase in price of fuel 
coal and other materials and supplies, and of the employ- 
ment on certain trains of an additional brakeman in com- 
pliance with the so-called full-crew law of Pennsylvania. 
No showing was made by the respondents as to the rela- 
tive costs for the two years of assembling the coal or of 
the yard and terminal expenses or any other items of 
expenses except those indicated. While the showing as a 
whole was somewhat indefinite and inconclusive, there was 
nothing to indicate any appreciable change in the cost 
per ton or per ton-mile of transporting lake cargo coal for 
the year ended June 30, 1916, compared with the year 
ended June 30, 1912. Certain economies have been effected 
through the introduction of larger locomotives and. cars, 
heavier car and train loading, and in other ways, but such 
saving was offset partially, if not wholly, by the increases 
in expenses heretofore referred to and the increased in- 
vestments in equipment and additional facilities. 


Testimony was presented by certain of the interveners in 
an attempt to show that because of additional and improved 
facilities and greater efficiency in operation, the tendency 
of the Norfolk & Western was toward lower costs per unit 
of traffic handled; but most of the comparisons were made 
between the year ended June 30, 1916, and prior years. 
It was pointed out by the carriers that 1916 was an ab 
normal year, that the traffic handled and the revenue re- 
ceived therefrom was much greater than in any prior year, 
and that the operating results for that year could not 
properly be taken as representative. It was also shown 
that beginning in the fall of 1916 there was a large in- 
crease to the respondents in the prices of equipment, coal 
and other materials and supplies used by them, which in- 
creases were not reflected in the cost figures presented by 
the interveners. The matter of increased prices to the 
carriers will be referred to later herein. 


Considering the increased investment, the increase in 
wages, and all the other factors affecting the cost of trans- 
portation, the conclusion seems to be justified that up to 
June 30, 1916, there had been but little change since 1911 
in the cost per unit of transporting lake cargo coal from 
the Pittsburgh district or the other districts, but assuming 
that the cost has been reduced we would not regard it as 
just and proper to take from the carriers all of the bene 
fits resulting from their increased investments and the 
introduction of improved methods. Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket 26 to 26 C, 22 I. C. C., 604, 625 (supra). 
Were we therefore to decide the issue presented on the 
basis of the theory advanced by the complainants and con- 
sider only the relative movement of tonnage from the 
several districts and the changes or tendency in costs of 
transporting lake cargo coal we would be disposed to dis- 
miss the complaint; but much other evidence was i1tro- 
duced in connection with the general investigation, as well 
as by the complainant, bearing particularly upon the re- 
lationship of the rates from the several districts, and it is 
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upon the record as a whole that our findings must be 
based. 

The Issues Raised Under the General Investigation 

The formal complaint of the Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ 
Association attacked the rate of 78 cents from the Pitts- 
purgh district to the port of Ashtabula only over certain 
specific routes, but in the general investigation the reason- 
ableness and propriety of the rates from all the originating 
districts were investigated, and as to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict this included several lake ports other than Ashtabula 
and several carriers whose lines do not reach Ashtabula, 
put which do serve other lake ports. The following state- 
ment shows the principal originating districts, the rates 
investigated, and those now in effect. In Table A certain 
other districts and the principal routes over which the 
traffic moves and also the distances are shown. Since the 
evidence related to the rates in effect before they were 
increased by the carriers, we will in this report consider 
only the rates that were investigated. 


Rates Rates 

investi- nowin 

Originating districts. gated. effect. 

Gis No. 8, Hocking, Cambridee. ....0c0scccccssccves 75 90 

ee RR ee er ee 78 93 

RCE. SEE, 6 o.0:6:0:60 6 6c 6scncaweurwsinnadeins 90 105 

Kanawha, Thacker, Kenova, Kentucky*............ 97 112 
New River, Pocahontas, Cumberland-Piedmont, 

MGUY (i.cie dor cddsnuecssdus anovates nce aaseeue 112 127 


*The preceding map shows the Kentucky district and the 
Elkhorn district in eastern Kentucky. These two districts are 
throughout this report referred to as the Kentucky district. 


As hereinbefore stated, the principal interest of the in- 
terveners is in the rate relationship existing as between 
the several originating districts. Thus, the West Virginia 
and Kentucky interveners object to any widening of the 
differential over the rates from the Pittsburgh and the 
Ohio districts; the Connellsville interveners ask that the 
Connellsville district be accorded the same rate as the 
Pittsburgh district; and the Meyersdale district interveners 
object to being grouped with the New River and Poca- 
hontas districts in southern West Virginia and ask to be 
grouped instead with the Fairmont and Connellsville dis- 
tricts. 'The Meyersdale interveners also claim discrimina- 
tion in their rates as compared with the rates from Fair- 
mont and Connellsville. We have, therefore, for considera- 
tion not only the question of the reasonableness per se of 
the rates from the several districts, but the propriety of 
the relationship existing between them; whether or not 
unlawful discrimination existed under the rates formerly 
in effect, and also the question of the grouping of several 
districts under one rate. 

In the case heretofore cited information is given con- 
cerning the history of the rates, the tonnage of lake cargo 
coal from the several districts, distances to the lake ports, 
etc. much of which it will be unnecessary to repeat here. 
It is observed that some of the distances from certain of 
the groups as shown in our former reports do not agree 
with the distances shown by the record now before us, but 
generally speaking such differences appear to be unim- 
portant, and for the purpose of this report we will use the 
distances shown of record in this proceeding. 


‘The Connellsville Intervention, 


The Connellsville Coal Tariff Association, representing a 
number of coal and coke producers having mines in the 
Connellsville and Klondike regions of Pennsylvania, here- 
inafter referred to as the Connellsville district, inter- 
vened for the purpose of having the Pittsburgh district 
and the Connellsville district consolidated into one dis- 
trict taking the same rate on lake cargo coal. The differ- 
ential in the rate from Connellsville is 12 cents over Pitts- 
burgh, and it is claimed that this differential against Con- 
nellsville and in favor of Pittsburgh is unjust and unrea- 
sonable. The interveners favor rates which will properly 
reimburse the carriers, but express no views on the sub- 
ject of the absolute level of the rates per se. As stated 
upon brief, their entire case is a matter of differentials. 

The Connellsville district joins the Pittsburgh district 
on the southeast. For a short distance the Monongahela 
River forms the dividing line, but for the most part there 
1S no natural boundary between the districts and in some 
cases the mines in one district are only a short distance 
from those in the other. In some instances also the dis- 
tances overlap, that is to say, some of the mines in the 
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Connellsville district are nearer to the lake ports than 
certain mines in the Pittsburgh district. What is known 
as the Pittsburgh vein of coal underlies both the districts, 
but the structure and chemical content of the coal in the 
two districts taken as a whole are somewhat different. 
The coal produced in the Pittsburgh district is used prin- 
cipally for producing steam and gas, and for domestic 
purposes, while that in the Connellsville district is espe- 
cially adapted for the production of coke. Heretofore, and 
even up to the present time, practically all of the coal 
mined in the Connellsville district has been manufactured 
into coke, in beehive ovens located at or near the coal 
mines, and the interveners stated that because they have 
in the past been primarily producers and shippers of coke, 
they have had little interest in the rates on coal. There 
is no record of any lake cargo coal ever having been 
shipped from the Connellsville district. It is asserted, 
however, that because of the introduction in recent years 
of by-product ovens for the manufacture of coke and other 
products, and the rapid increase in the development of 
by-product plants, which for economic reasons cannot be 
located in the Connellsville district, the time is coming 
and will soon be at hand when the beehive oven will have 
to be abandoned and instead of manufacturing and ship- 
ping coke the operators in the Connellsville district must 
seek an outside market for their coal. It is further as- 
serted that the Connellsville coal is not especially adapted 
for coking in by-product ovens; that many other coals, by 
proper mixtures, are as good for use in connection with 
the by-product processes; and that when the time comes 
that Connellsville must ship its coal it will come into 
active competition with the coals produced in the Pitts- 
burgh and other districts for by-product and other uses. 
These general statements of the interveners were not con- 
troverted and may be assumed to be true, but whether or 
not conditions will change as apprehended, Connellsville 
is entitled to just and reasonable rates on its coal, regard- 
less of the purpose or purposes for which it may be used. 
A further discussion of the intervener’s position and con- 
tentions and the conditions which prompted the interven- 
tion herein will be found in Bituminous Coal to Central 
Freight Association Territory, page 130, ante. 

Several reasons are advanced in support of the proposal 
to include the Connellsville district with the Pittsburgh 
district, it being shown, for example, that the rate on coke, 
westbound, from certain points in the Pittsburgh district 
is the same as from the Connellsville district, and that on 
eastbound shipments of coal the rates from a large por- 
tion of the Pittsburgh district and from the Connellsville 
district are the same. The greater part of the testimony 
and discussion upon brief, however, relates to the ques- 
tion of the distance to the lake ports from the Connells- 
ville district as compared with the distance from the Pitts- 
burgh district, and the effect that would be produced upon 
the average distance by combining the two districts. 

Several exhibits were filed by the interveners and the 
carriers purporting to show the average distances from the 
Pittsburgh and Connellsville districts, respectively, and 
much discussion was had as to the proper method to be 
employed in computing the distances and making the com- 
parisons. Much of the discussion was somewhat technical 
and need not be referred to in detail. It seems sufficient 
to state that the interveners make the claim that in the 
exhibits presented by the carriers certain of the mines in 
the Connellsville district are represented more than once, 
the result being to show greater average distances than 
the facts warrant. There was also considerable discus- 
sion as to the distances to be used from mines on the 
Monongahela Railway in the southern part of the Con- 
nellsville district. This carrier owns no equipment but 
is furnished with coal car equipment by the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads. The interveners contend that the short route 
should be used in computing the distance from the mines 
on the Monogahela Railway, while the carriers take the 
position that, inasmuch as the mines on this road are 
served by the three trunk line carriers named, each of the 
routes should be represented in computing the distance to 
the lake ports. 

The following table, compiled from exhibits filed by the 
interveners, shows the relative distances upon which they 
rely in support of their contentions: 
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DISTANCES TO CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
From Connellsville From Pittsburgh 
district. district. 
Originating A 
Miles. 
7 


ver- 

age. Mines. Miles. 
29 18 , 

139 24,260.1 

40 8,835.9 


36,608 


Totals and averages. 96 20,716.4 - 197 
Mon. Ry. 51 10,399 wets 


197 36,608 
47 1,284 
15 2,997.4 
1 178 
8 1,520.2 
48,587 .6 


Totals and averages. 147 31,115.4 ‘ 268 181.3 


SUMMARY. 
Average 
distance. 
223..7 
181.3 


192.1 


Miles. 
31,115.4 
48,587 .6 


79,703 


Mines. 


From Connellsville district......... 147 
From Pittsburgh district 268 


Totals and averages 


The foregoing table shows that by combining the two 
districts the average distance to Cleveland would be in- 
creased by only 10.8 miles over the distance from the 
Pittsburgh district as at present constituted, but it also 
shows that the average distances from the Connellsville 
district to Cleveland exceed those from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict as shown in the following tabulation: 


Average distances 
from— 


Excess 
distance 
Connells- Pitts- Connells- 
ville burgh _ ville over 
district, district, Pittsburgh, 
miles. miles. 


From mines on— 
Oo 195.1 


Average 
Mon. Ry. 


Average 
BC. Cc €& &. lL 
W. P. T.-W. S. B 
P. & M. 
Montour R. R. 


Average 30.4 


Cleveland is not the nearest lake port via any of the 
routes, but if comparisons of average short-line distances, 
as shown by the interveners, be made, we have the fol- 


lowing: sii 

axcess 
distance 
Pitts- Connells- 
burgh _ ville over 
district, district, Pittsburgh, 

miles. miles. miles. 
Fairport 2 ‘ 33.9 
185.2 24.2 
183.6 : 16.8 
190.4 wets 


Average distances 
from— 
Connells- 


Originating carrier. | 
ville 


Nearest lake 
port. 


Ashtabula 
Average 26.7 

The interveners also attempted to show the approximate 
weighted average distances from the Connellsville district 
compared with similar distances from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, but as no lake cargo coal has moved from the Con- 
nellsville district it was necessary to estimate the tonnage 
that may move and we do not regard the results shown as 
being entitled to serious consideration. 

As hereinbefore explained, each of the trunk line carriers 
serving the Connellsville district publishes rates on and 
furnishes cars for lake cargo coal from the mines on the 
Monongahela Railway, and under such conditions they 
take the position that each trunk line is entitled to include 
the mines on that road in computing the average distances 
to the lake ports. The following table shows the distances 
from the Pittsburgh and the Connelisville districts as 
computed by the three carriers named therein: 


Connellsville district. 


Carrier. Lake port. 
. &O Fairport 

Sr errr Co OS eee " 
' Lorain . 


iene aaa ee Cleveland 
Erie 

eee-- Ashtabula 

-«eCleveland 


157,555 
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Average distances from the Connellsville district were 
also shown under the method of assigning one-third of 
the mines on the Monogahela Railways to each of the 
trunk lines. This resulted as follows: 


Average distances Excess 
from— distance 
Connells- 
ville over 
Pitts- 
burgh, 
miles, 


Connells- Pitts- 
ville burgh 


Carrier. Lake port. district, district, 


Fairport 
Cleveland 


Cleveland 

Erie 

Ashtabula 
Cleveland ....... 


Averages 


It appears that in computing the distances as shown 
above, the carriers not only included, as to the Connells- 
ville district, the mines on the Monongahela Railway, but 
that, as to distances from the Pittsburgh district, the mines 
on such originating carriers as the Montour Railroad, the 
Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Railway, and the West Side 
Belt Railway were also included by each of the trunk lines 
over which the coal from such mines is forwarded. 

The following table shows the shortest and the longest 
haul from each of the districts to the nearest lake port 
from mines on the three carriers serving both the dis- 
tricts, and from mines on the Monogahela Railway via the 
Pennsylvania lines, which route appears to be the shortest: 


Distances to nearest lake port. 
From Pittsburgh From Connells- 
district. ville district. 
Short- Long- Short- Long- 
est. est. est. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. 
177.2 4 219.2 
181.9 182.9 184.5 
191.5 168.4 201 
eienocd 178.1 207.8 


Originating 


carrier. Lake port. 


B. & Fairport 

7 ae Bh Beccensed Ashtabula 
P..R. R........ Ashtabula 
) SS Aree Ashtabula 


The above table indicates that by combining the two 
districts the haul on the Baltimore & Ohio would be in- 
creased 42 miles, or 23.7 per cent; on the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie 2.6 miles, or 1.4 per cent; on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad 9.5 miles, or 5 per cent; and from mines on the 
Monongahela Railway via the Pennsylvania lines 16.3 
miles, or 8.5 per cent. 


The exhibits filed by the interveners show that there are 
147 mines in the Connellsville-district which may be ex- 
pected to ship lake cargo coal and of this number 49 are 
on the Baltimore & Ohio, 51 on the Monongahela Railway, 
43 on the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 4 on the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie. Since the mines on the Monongahela Railway 
are served by each of the three trunk lines, the practical 
effect of combining the two districts would mean extend- 
ing the distances on the Baltimore & Ohio and Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie by much greater. percentages than indicated 
above; furthermore, one-third of the mines are located on 
the Baltimore & Ohio and on that road alone the increased 
haul would be 42 miles, or 23.7 per cent. The longest 
hauls over the Pennsylvania lines from the Pittsburgh 
district appear to be from mines on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road south of West Brownsville and include the mines 
shipping from Clyde and Besco, the haul from the latter 
point being the longest of record. The Pittsburgh district 
rate was established to the two points named by our orders 
in Clyde Coal Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., supra, and Pitt Gas 
Coal Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., supra, for the reasons explained 
in those reports. 

To comply with the petition of the Connellsville district 
interveners would mean greatly enlarging the Pittsburgh 
district and greatly increasing the length of the haul to 

Excess 
distance 

Connells- 

ville over 
Pittsbureh. 


Pittsburgh district. 


Total 
miles. 
3,260 


Total Number 


of mines. 


Average 


\ Average 
distance. 


distance. 


100,904 
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the lake ports, thus supplying reasons for somewhat higher 
rates from that district. Considering the present bound- 
aries of the Pittsburgh district and the relatively short 
haul to the lake ports, we are of the opinion that the in- 
terveners have not justified their proposal to combine the 
two districts under the same freight rate, but that the 
present adjustment is unduly prejudicial to the Connells- 
ville district and unduly preferential of the Pittsburgh 
district. The matter of the relationship of the rates from 
the Pittsburgh district and from the Connellsville and 
other districts will be later discussed herein. 


The Meyersdale Intervention. 


Certain coal operators in the Meyersdale district were 
permitted to intervene in the case and based their plea 
upon the ground that they are unjustly grouped with the 
New River and Pocahontas districts. They ask to be 
grouped with the Fairmont and Connellsville districts, 
which grouping will, they claim, accord to them the benefit 
of their natural geographical location and remove the dis- 
crimination which they assert now exists under the pres- 
ent rate structure. 

The record contains evidence as to the relative merits 
of the coals produced in the several districts. It is claimed 
py the respondents that by reason of the quality of the 
coal produced in the Meyersdale district, shippers in that 
district are not able to successfully compete with the 
operators shipping from the New River and Pocahontas 
districts. On the other hand, the interveners contend that 
they do successfully compete in the eastern markets be- 
cause they have a fair and reasonable rate adjustment. 

The volume of lake cargo coal shipped from the Meyers- 
dale district, 1910 to 1914, inclusive, was relatively light; 
the record shows: 


ons. 
From Meyersdale district............... 157,080 
From New River district ....ccccccccece 2,943,599 
From Pocahontas district............... 7,658,984 


The Meyersdale district lies generally east and north- 
east of the Connellsville and Fairmont districts, respect- 
ively, and is served by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

We find that the distances from the Meyersdale district 
are more than 100 miles shorter than from the New River 
and Pocahontas districts, but somewhat longer than from 
the Fairmont and the Connellsville districts. The lake 
cargo coal traffic from the Meyersdale district must pass 
through either the Connellsville or the Fairmont district, 
and the transportation conditions from these districts are 
of the same general character but dissimilar to those from 
the New River and the Pocahontas districts, in that the 
traffic from the former districts is handled by a single line 
of railway, while from the latter named districts not less 
than two lines are involved in the hauls to the lake ports. 
While there is a similarity of conditions from the Meyers- 
dale, Fairmont and Connellsville districts, we must give 
due consideration to other features and the greater dis- 
tance from the Meyersdale district. For similar reasons 
we must differentiate the New River and Pocahontas dis- 
trict from the Meyersdale district. 

From a broad view of the situation and a careful ex- 
amination of the record, but without at this time con- 
sidering the reasonableness per se of the rate from any of 
the coal districts, we are of the opinion and so find that 
the interveners have established their case so far as the 
question of grouping Meyersdale with New River and 
Pocahontas is concerned, but that the grouping of the 
Meyersdale district with the Fairmont and the Connells- 
ville districts has not been justified. The matter of the 
relationship of rates from the several districts involved 
will be disposed of later herein. 


The Relationship of Rates from the Several Districts. 
In the Boileau Case, supra, we used 148 miles (p. 642) 
as representing the distance from the Pittsburgh district 
to Ashtabula, and the average distance from the Pittsburgh 
district to all lake ports was shown as 160 miles (p. 645). 
These figures were based upon the record in that case and 
upon a statement filed in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket 26 to 26 C (supra). Evidence was introduced in 


the present proceeding to show that the average distances 
on the Pennsylvania lines as shown by exhibits of record 
in the case last cited were in error and that the average 
distances from the Pittsburgh district via the Pennsyl- 
Vania lines are: To Ashtabula 157 instead of 148 miles, 
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and to Cleveland, Ashtabula and Erie combined 166 in- 
stead of 157 miles. The record in the present proceeding 
as to distances is more complete, the straight average and 
the approximate weighted average distances being shown, 
not only from the Pittsburgh district but from all the 
districts to all the lake ports by all the principal routes. 
The method by which the average distances were obtained 
is explained in the note following Table A. It will be 
observed that only approximate weighted average distances 
are shown, but we will hereinafter refer to such distances 
as the weighted average. The exhibits containing this 
information show the straight average distance from the 
Pittsburgh district to all lake ports to be 188 miles and 
the weighted average distance for the period 1910-1914 to 
be 163.46. To Ashtabula the weighted average distance 
for the five-year period 1910-1914 was 155.61 miles. It is 
further shown that for the year 1915 the weighted average 
distance to all lake ports was 163.76 miles and to Ashta- 
bula 155.54 miles, and for the year 1916, to all lake ports 
165.92 miles and to Ashtabula 155.18 miles. It is stated 
by the respondents that the weighted average haul from 
the Pittsburgh district shows a tendency to increase be- 
cause of the relative increase in the movement of lake 
cargo coal to Conneaut and Sandusky involving long hauls. 
The shortest distance shown from the Pittsburgh district 
is via the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and New York Central 
to Ashtabula, 152 miles, and the longest via the Pennsyl- 
vania lines to Sandusky, 263 miles. Other distances which 
greatly exceed the averages to all lake ports are via the 
Baltimore & Ohio to Sandusky, 256.6 miles, and to Lorain, 
219.9 miles. While the rate on lake cargo coal from the 
Pittsburgh district to Sandusky is the same as to other 
lake ports, the rate on commercial coal is 25 cents higher 
to Sandusky than to Cleveland and other nearby ports. 
The chief witness for the carriers testified that he did not 
think the Pittsburgh lines should handle coal from the 
Pittsburgh district to Sandusky for transhipment and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the rate via such route should be 
withdrawn. The inclusion of the routes to Sandusky has 
little effect upon the weighted average distance, as rela- 
tively little tonnage moves from the Pittsburgh district 
to that port, but these long distances affect the straight 
average distance materially. In view of the fact that the 
Pennsylvania lines reach the ports of Ashtabula, Cleve- 
land and Erie, distant 157, 167 and 173 miles, respectively, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio rails reach the ports of Fair- 
port and Cleveland, distant 164 and 189 miles respectively, 
it would appear that the longer distances to Sandusky, 
and perhaps to Lorain as well, should not be included in 
computing the distances to be used as representing a fair 
average haul from the Pittsburgh district to the lake 
ports. It is observed, however, that a considerable ton- 
nage of lake cargo coal from the Pittsburgh district moves 
to Lorain over the Baltimore & Ohio, although the heavi- 
est movement is to Fairport, which is the nearest lake 
port on that line. 

It appears from the facts set forth above that the aver- 
age of 148 miles used in the Boileau Case as representing 
the distance from the Pittsburgh district to Ashtabula 
and the distance of 160 miles shown as the average to all 
lake ports, were in error, and that both the straight aver- 
age and the weighted average distances are somewhat 
greater. Since, however, in this proceeding we must con- 
sider the rates from the Pittsburgh district as a whole, 
over all, or at least over the principal direct and practical 
routes, we need not further consider the distance to Ash- 
tabula alone, which is the nearest lake port. The short- 
line average distances by the several routes are as follows: 


Miles 

P. & LB. N. Y. C.. to Ashtabula.......... 1 
Penne... Mies £0. AGMIGBUIR.. ....0.0.0.00.0.cceccccecee 158 
we US SU lee ere 163 
Ww. S. B.; W. P. T.; W. & L. E. to Huron.. 171 
U. BR. 9: Be. & te. B. te COMmeOntt....cccccces 181 
PE ice eae a Gea wie aaah aad 825 





*In computing the average distance, mines on such originat- 
ing carriers as the Montour R. R., W. S. B. Ry., and W. P. T. 
Ry. have been included in cases where rates were applicable 
over the routes indicated. 


Five routes are involved, and one-fifth of the total mile- 
age equals 165 miles, which is approximately the weighted 
average distance. The carriers in their joint brief use a 
distance of 166 miles in computing the ton-mile earnings 
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produced by the rate of 78 cents from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. It seems to us that anything less than this would 
not fairly represent the average haul of lake cargo coal 
from the Pittsburgh district. 


The complainant presented a number of exhibits for the 
purpose of showing that the rate from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict based on short-line mileages was high when com- 
pared with the rates from other districts. The tables pre- 
sented show that the Pittsburgh rate of 78 cents is high 
when compared with the rates from West Virginia and 
Kentucky on the basis of— 


(a) Earnings per ton per mile, for loaded movement only. 


(b) Deducting 14 cents for terminal services and applying a 
rate per ton per mile to the remainder and considering only 
the loaded movement. 


(c) Deducting 14 cents for terminal services and applying a 
rate per ton per mile after assigning the estimated empty mile- 
age for the return haul to each district. 


(d) Sixth class scale of rates applicable in Central Freight 
Association territory. 


Table C shows the rates and distances from representa- 
tive originating districts to north Atlantic ports and to 
Lake Erie ports. During the pendency of this proceeding 
the rates to the Lake Erie ports from all of the districts 
under investigation were advanced generally by 15 cents 
per short ton, the rates from the southern West Virginia 
districts to the Atlantic ports of Lamberts Point on the 
Norfolk & Western and Newport News on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio were advanced by 10 cents per long ton, and the 
rates from the northern West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland districts to the Atlantic ports, Baltimore to 
New York, inclusive, were advanced by 5 cents per long 
ton. For convenience in making comparisons all rates 
have been stated in Table C in cents per short ton. 


Compared on a distance basis both the former and the 
present rates from the southern West Virginia districts to 
the lake ports are lower than to the Atlantic ports. Thus, 
comparing the former rates, we find that to the Atlantic 
ports of Lamberts Point and Newport News from the Poca- 
hontas, Tug River, Clinch Valley, Thacker and Kenova 
districts on the Norfolk & Western Railway and from the 
New River and Kanawha districts on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, and the Kanawha district on the Kanawha 
& Michigan Railway, the distances to tidewater range 
from 398 to 531 miles and the revenue per ton-mile from 
3.14 to 2.52 mills, while the distances to the lake ports 
from the southern West Virginia and Kentucky fields 
range from 329 to 487 miles and the ton-mile revenues 
from 2.91 to 1.99 mills. In other words, the distances to 
the lake ports average less than to tidewater, but for the 
shorter haul to the lake the ton-mile earnings are less 
than for the longer hauls to tidewater. It is also to be 
noted that as to the Norfolk & Wesern and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio only a single line is involved in the hauls 
to tidewater, while as to the lake traffic not less than two 
lines participate in the hauls. The former as well as the 
present rates from the southern West Virginia districts 
to tidewater also appear to be on a somewhat lower basis 
than from the northern West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland districts. 

In the Boileau Case, supra, we said (p. 654): “By com- 
parison with the rates from other coal-producing areas, 
such as the rates from the West Virginia and Illinois 
fields, the Pittsburgh rate [of 88 cents] is high.” While 
in that case the comparison was made with the 88-cent 
rate to Ashtabula only, the statement seems true as to 
the 78-cent rate from the Pittsburgh district as a whole to 
all the lake ports. ‘The following statement shows the 
percentages that the rates from the West Virginia and 
the Kentucky districts are of the rate from the Pittsburgh 
district: 


Rates investigated. Present rates. 
Originating Per cent of Per cent of 
district. Rate. Pittsburgh. Rate. Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh 100 93 100 
Fairmont 115 113 
Kanawha 124 120 
Thacker-Kenova 124 120 
Kentucky 124 120 


and in the table that follows a comparison is made on a 
percentage basis of the distances, the details of which are 
shown in Table D: 
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Straight averg, 
distance, - 
all routes, 

Per cent of 
Miles. Pitts urgh, 
188 


Shortest distance. 
Per cent of 
Pittsburgh. 

00 


Originating 
district. Miles. 
Pittsburgh 152 
Fairmont 
Kanawha 
Thacker-Kenova 
Kentucky 


Straight average 

distance, shortest 

routes. 

Per cent of 

Pittsburgh. 
100 


Weighted average 
distance 
1910-1914, 

7 Per cent of 

Miles. Pittsburgh, 

163 


Originating 
district. Miles. 
Pittsburgh 165 
Fairmont 
Kanawha 
Thacker-Kenova 
Kentucky 


The foregoing table shows that the comparison most 
favorable to the West Virginia and Kentucky districts is 
on the basis of the straight average distances via all routes, 
and applying the percentages shown under this heading to 
the 78-cent rate from the Pittsburgh district would pro. 
duce the following rates from the other districts: 

Rates pro- 

duced by ap- 

plying per- 

centage of the 

Percent of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh distance, 


Originating : 
istance. 


district. 
Pittsburgh 
Fairmont 
Kanawha 


Distance, 


Thacker-Kenova 
Kentucky 


The proper amount to be allowed for terminal services 
was not determined, but by arbitrarily deducting for such 
services allowances of 10, 15, 20 and 25 cents, respectively, 
from the rates and applying the above percentages to the 
remainder and adding to the result thus obtained the de 
ductions made, we have the following rates: 


Deductions for terminal services. 


Originating 10 cents, 15 cents, 20 cents, 25 cents, 


district. 
Pittsburgh 
Fairmont 
Kanawha 


cents. 
78 

101 
133 


Thacker-Kenova .... 130 
Kentucky 1 158 


While important in itself the matter of distance is of 
course only one of the factors or elements that should be 
considered in disposing of the questions here at issue, and 
the record contains much helpful information with re- 
spect to transportation and other conditions which may 
properly have consideration. 


Table E shows the tonnage of lake cargo and vessel 
fuel coal received at the several lake ports for tranship- 
ment during each of the calendar years 1910 to 1914, in- 
clusive, and the names of the delivering carriers. It also 
shows the tonnage of iron ore forwarded from the same 
ports during the same period by the carriers that brought 
in the coal. This statement shows that the great bulk of 
the ore is forwarded from the lake ports, Huron, Ohio, on 
the west to Erie, Pa., on the east, at which ports is re 
ceived the lake cargo coal originating in the Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and northern West Virginia fields, and that rela- 
tively little ore is forwarded from Toledo and none in 
recent years from Sandusky, which latter two are the 
ports of transhipment for the coal from the southern West 
Virginia and Kentucky fields. Assuming that there is no 
return loading for the coal cars other than iron ore, the 
statement would indicate on its face that the percentage 
of empty movement to the loaded haul was much the 
greater on the roads serving the southern West Virginia 
and Kentucky fields, and that this situation really exists 
is conclusively shown by the figures in Table F, which. 
together with Table G. contain operating statistics and 
other information relative to the operating conditions ob- 
taining on representative routes serving the principa! dis- 
tricts. It is shown in Table F, for example. that during 
the year ended June 30, 1916, of 1,387 carloads of coal 
forwarded by the Chesapeake & Ohio to Toledo only 8 
cars were reloaded at the lake port for the return haul, 
and that of 2,515 cars forwarded by the Norfolk & West- 
ern to Sandusky all were returned empty to the mines: 02 
the other hand, it appears that the carriers serving the 
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Pittsburgh district are enabled to load at the lake ports 
for movement in the general direction of the mines in 
that district from 80 to 94 per cent of the coal cars made 
empty at the lake ports. 

From the information contained in Tables F and G the 
following comparisons may be made with respect to the 
transportation of lake cargo coal from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict and from the southern West Virginia and Kentucky 
districts: 


FROM PITTSBURGH DISTRICT, TAKING A 78-CENT RATE. 


Items. Lowest. Highest. 
1, REVENUE POT CAP 2... cccccccccccccccccccccccces $36.41 $42.05 
9, Revenue per car per mile, loaded movement, 
BS ee IS I RE cents.. 17.44 26.43 
3. Revenue per car per mile, loaded and empty 
SN at's ok cane pakeaenalocoiemenn cents.. 14.68 21.37 
4, Revenue per car per day, loaded movement.. $3.00 $4.90 
3, Revenue per car per day, loaded and empty 
WII «coin aaa: o ariais-00ees neielamwioe sam esuie ne $2.56 $4.27 
6. Revenue per train-mile ...........cccccccccece $7.50 $21.54 
7, Locomotive tractive power miles from assem- 
bling yard to lake port per ton of coal 
SPREE “bwin. c0:500 000s <caceanesac’snasaee 2,170 6,026 


FROM WEST VIRGINIA AND KENTUCKY DISTRICTS, TAK- 
ING A 97-CENT RATE. 


Items. Lowest. Highest. 
SCI, MiP GE.) 5 wsndis naa gutnenemaanesw ame $40.55 $48.50 
2 Revenue per car per mile, loaded movement, 

EE ee EE ee ee en ee cents.. 9.81 13.75 
3. Revenue per car per mile, loaded and empty 

WI, oo. 5 40s ddaeaeos seas bec cents... 6.05 6.95 
4, Revenue per car per day, loaded movement.. $2.58 $3.47 
5. Revenue per car per day, loaded and empty 

IRIN 2.x. 30's ca snd there ese wide caw eieoeemte $2.06 $2.66 
i Revenue. Per trRin-TS ..cccscccoccesotvesese $6.07 $9.57 
7. Locomotive tractive power miles from assem- 

bling yard to lake port per ton of coal 

GREE bo deen ee kcinesagacesasetadenoens 6,752 10,352 


In the foregoing table items 1 to 6, inclusive, reflect the 
revenues produced by the freight rates, and item 7 is rep- 
resentative in a measure at least of the relative expense of 
transporting the traffic. This latter item is the product 
of the locomotive tractive power, expressed in pounds, by 
the locomotive-miles divided by the average net tons per 
train and reflects the power or energy, employed in moving 
aton of coal from the assembling yard in each of the dis- 
tricts represented by the figures to a certain lake port 
and affords perhaps the best basis available of record for 
comparing the relative costs for the road haul of trans- 
porting lake cargo coal from the several fields. Using this 
item as a basis for the computation the Pittsburgh com- 
plainant presented a table showing that, compared with 
the Pittsburgh district rate of 78 cents, the rate from the 
Kanawha, Thacker and Kentucky district should be 173 
cents instead of 97 cents. 

Certain interveners by using the basic figures shown in 
Table G have computed the locomotive tractive power miles 
per ton-mile from the several general producing districts 
which is shown to be as follows: 


Ci I 55 5500es sews wr eeoeenne 24.49 
PURSE. GNI ob kocinecsscoinceses«* 23.86 
Kanawha, Thacker and Elkhorn districts. 21.76 
New River-Pocahontas districts........... 20.79 


The corresponding figures for individual routes indicate 
that the expenditure of power per ton-mile varies greatly, 
as shown in the following table: 


Originating district. 
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The exhibits from which Tables F and G were compiled 
are summaries of special reports submitted by the respond- 
ents under oath in compliance with a formal order of the 
Commission, and the objection to the admission of such 
exhibits was on the ground that they were not competent 
evidence, because no opportunity was given the interveners 
to test the accuracy and relevancy of the special reports 
by the cross-examination of witnesses competent to testify 
concerning the statements made and the data contained 
therein. The objection related particularly to those por- 
tions of the exhibits having to do with the Norfolk & 
Wistern Railway and the Pennsylvania Company, which 
lines form a through route from the Pocahontas and 
Thacker districts to the port of Sandusky. 

So far as concerns Table E, no question was raised as 
to the accuracy of the tonnage figures shown therein, but 
the interveners desired to show by representatives of the 
respondents that the conditions surrounding the movement 
of the ore traffic and the switching and handling of cars 
from the coal docks to the ore docks at the lake ports and 
from the ore furnaces back to the coal mines might be 
such as to detract from the desirability of the ore traffic 
and the apparent economies and saving in operating ex- 
penses incident to the return loading of the cars used in 
transporting the coal to the lake ports. 

The special reports from which the figures contained in 
Tables F and G were compiled were, as stated, submitted 
by the respondents under oath upon order of the Commis- 
sion, and their acceptance by the Commission and admis- 
sion as evidence appears to be in strict accordance with 
the law governing such matters. Section 20 of the act 
provides: 










































The Commission shall have authority by general or special 
orders to require said carriers, or any of them * * * to file 
periodical or special * * * reports concerning any matters 
about which the Commission is authorized or required by this 
or any other law to keep itself informed. 











and section 16 provides, in part, that— 






* * * the statistics, tables and figures contained in the 
annual or other reports of the carriers made to the Commis- 
sion as required under the provisions of this act * * * shall 
be received as prima facie evidence of what they purport to be 
for the purpose of investigations by the Commission and in all 
judicial proceedings. 


The interveners, of course, had the right under the law 
to controvert this evidence in any proper manner, and 
upon request therefor subpenas for any witnesses they 
desired to examine would have been issued by the Com- 
mission, but no such request was made, although an op- 
portunity was afforded them to do so. It does not appear 
that the interveners have been denied any of their rights, 
and under the circumstances as outlined above we see no 
impropriety in making use of the information contained in 
the special reports submitted by the carriers or in the 
other exhibits to which objection was made, and must re- 
gard the data contained therein as properly of record and 
a part of the evidence in the case. 

Certain of the West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee 
interveners contend that inasmuch as the movement to 
the lake ports is only a part of a through movement that 
the entire distance from the mines to the ultimate destina- 




























Tractive 
power miles 
per ton-mile. 





Lake port. 




















b: Magra a Sdicthie Gamcde eels a nareacsien oR MiG, Mile Gch biwseraig: <ibiw emce's wieace sia edie 4 epee a-sdnwe scene, simeeeeeae 

Te Ee re SR ea Ae ee are Cleveland : 
ie a ee Se Se eee ame e FN EE eT eee 15.25 
ee Bike Dpanenass then aeegsiee ss eticcarseesasegeoued Cleveland ...ccccccccccccccccccccce 20.82 
Ry CE... pcnveveasaswenees ee ee ee “Se “Oey er. SEE <crothathieswaneesiuedns 25.06 
Pittsburgh district............06¢ iacal RS ee ee Sees: REE <2 ndbcacnadadecoobeudadbanes 30.08 
PiMAbUT Sh GAMETICE. «5 o00 06 .scscnsrsnene ce eS Fee eS SS ee CORMGEME. 2.00cccceccccsoceesescecse 38.29 
West Virginia fiélds: 

Pocshontas..... dade sicialets Ria: <ck eee Se SR, > SR ne rir ee NS na. cc cc capadedsuncumsa'sesen 20.20 

(oe IEE Se ae Se Re re eee peee ren EE go os nwinsebd canbweewadamasle 20.90 

MOM ONG oii 55 a:civie seele-c'e seininion cise eS eS Saar NN ac sa tare cs a vsnerp atau a 21.05 

EE ie eS a Sa ee eer LEAR AE 21.43 

RIN i 85 oo onc 2a aiwin ainieaeene eS oy Re 2. eee er oe ee EE 1d Whines ain a'dwiaa we aleaen maaan ee 25.39 
KY GHNINE. 6 ncccscdvesstescecnad We ee es GS GS Se, OE & Dy ccc scvsncnacss I siscsiediaccciesnaibadiamiicubshincniih 20.92 


Certain of the interveners operating mines on the Nor- 
folk & Western Railway filed a formal protest to the ad- 
Mission: in evidence of certain exhibits, particularly those 
Teprod:.ced in part herein as Tables. E, F and G, and we 
are asked upon brief to make a specific finding upon the 
question of the exclusion of this evidence. 








tion of the coal in the northwestern states should be given 
consideration, and by equating the water haul to an equiva- 
lent distance by rail they seek to show that on the basis 
of the distance thus computed to certain specific points in 
the Northwest and the total charges which the lake cargo 
coal traffic is required to bear, the present rates from West 
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Virginia and Kentucky are properly related to the rates 
from Pittsburgh and Ohio districts and that the present 
differential might even be reduced. 

The total cost which it is alleged is properly chargeable 
against the lake cargo coal traffic from the mines to in- 
terior destinations in the Northwest is made up of the 
following items: 


(a) The rail rate from the mines to lower lake port, 

(b) Transferring the coal from the car to the vessel at the 
lower lake port, 

(c) Lake transportation, 

(d) Marine insurance, 

(e) Handling the coal from vessel to dock at upper lake port, 

(f) Handling the coal from dock to car at upper lake port, 

(gz) Degradation of coal from handling, etc., 

(h) Rail rate upper lake port to destination. 


The record shows that the rates charged by the rail 
carriers from the mines to the lower lake ports are not 
related to the charges beyond. That is to say, any one 
of the several separate charges may be changed without 
affecting the others, and as a matter of fact the charges 
for the water haul have fluctuated greatly in recent years 
without affecting the rail charges. Tariffs for the water 
haul and the other services performed in connection with 
the transportation of the coal after it has beeen delivered 
by the rail lines to the vessels at the lower lake ports until 
it is again accepted by the rail lines for transportation 
from the upper lake ports to interior points are not filed 
with this Commission and it has never exercised jurisdic- 
tion over the individuals or companies performing such 
intermediate services. The haul to the lake ports is un- 
questionably a part of a through movement and because 
of this fact the rate may well be different from that for a 
purely local movement to the same ports, but the proposi- 
tion to consider the entire distance the traffic moves does 
not, in the absence of a specific through rate, appeal to 
us as reasonable, for to apply this principle would, as the 
total distance increases, finally result in lessening the dif- 
ferential until the rate to the lake ports from all the dis- 
tricts would be the same, and to carry it to its logical 
conclusion would require that rates to the lower lake 
ports be established with relation to the final destination 
of the coal. So far as the respondent carriers are con- 
cerned, their connection with the transportation of lake 
cargo coal ends when the coal is delivered to the vessels 
at the lower lake ports and they have no interest in the 
charges beyond the ports save to the extent that the 
amount of such charges may affect the movement of the 
traffic. We must therefore deal with the charges for the 
services which they perform, separately and distinctly 
from-any other charges or any other services. 


The effect of our order in Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ 
Association of Ohio vs. Penna. Co. et al., supra, was to 
establish from the Ohio No. 8 district a differential under 
Pittsburgh of 3 cents. The hauls from the Ohio No. 8 
district to the lake ports generally involve only a single 
line of railway; the hauls are shorter than from the Pitts- 
burgh district, and we find no reason for changing the 
relationship of the rates from these two districts. For a 
number of years the carrirs have applied from the Cam- 
bridge, Hocking, Jackson and Pomeroy districts in Ohio 
the same rate as from the No. 8 district, and when the 
reduction from 85 to 75 cents hereinbefore referred to 
was made from the No. 8 district the carriers voluntarily 
included the other Ohio districts named in the adjustment, 
thus maintaining the parity that had previously existed. 
While there would appear to be some justification for 
somewhat higher rates from certain of these Ohio districts 
than from the No. 8, no complaint was made of the group- 
ing and no change therein was suggested, and under the 
circumstances we see no reason for disturbing it. Some- 
what similar remarks might very appropriately be made 
with respect to the grouping of the West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky districts. We will, therefore, in the discussion that 
follows, treat as one group the several districts in Ohio 
and those in West Virginia and Kentucky, respectively, 
which take the same rate. 

The following table shows the average distances from 
the more important districts and groups of districts. 
Further detail as to distances will be found in Table D: 


Straight average Weighted 

distances, average 

All Short distances, 

Originating district. Rate. routes. routes. 1910-1914. 
Ohio No. 8 166 137 150 
Cambridge 178 165 154 
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203 
178 
188 
227 
257 250 
312 331 
428 463 


Hocking 
Average 
Pittsburgh 
Connellsville 
Fairmont 
Thacker-Kenova 
Kentucky 
364 381 
442 405 
431 423 
435 “418 
257 259 
305 
347 


New River 
Pocahontas 


Average 
Altoona 
255 305 
318 343 


Meyersdale 
Cumberland- Piedmont 


None of the respondent carriers serves all of the dis- 
tricts, but the Pennsylvania Company serves the Ohio No. 8 
and the Cambridge districts and participates in the haul 
from the Pennsylvania fields and from the West Virginia 
districts on the Norfolk & Western to Sandusky; the 
Kanawha & Michigan serves both the Kanawha and the 
Hocking districts; the Hocking Valley and the Toledo & 
Ohio Central each serves the Hocking district directly, and 
each of these carriers forms a part of a through route for 
traffic from the West Virginia fields, a part of which moves 
through the Hocking district to Toledo; the Baltimore & 
Ohio serves the three Ohio districts, as well as the Pitts- 
burgh, the Connellsville, the Fairmont, the Meyersdale 
and the Cumberland-Piedmont districts. The last two 
districts named are served only by the Baltimore & Ohio 
on westbound traffic. The Pennsylvania Railroad serves 
the Altoona district, and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad each serves the Pittsburgh and 
the Connellsville districts. 

The following statement shows the revenue per ton per 
mile from the several districts and the revenue per ton 
per mile that is earned on the differentials or the excess 
rate from one district compared with that from another 


for the additional haul: 
Weht'd 
Straight average aver- 
distances. age 
All Short dis- 
Comparisons. routes. routes. tances. 
Revenue per ton per mile from Ohio No. 
8, Cambridge and Hocking districts 
combined 
Revenue per ton per mile from Kanawha, 
Thacker-Kenova and Kentucky districts 
combined 
Excess distance from Kanawha, Thacker- 
Kenova and Kentucky districts over 
that from Ohio No. 8, Cambridge and 
Hocking districts 
Revenue per ton per mile for excess dis- 


Revenue per ton per mile from New River 
and Pocahontas districts combined 

Excess distance from New River and Po- 
cahontas districts over that from Kan- 
awha, Thacker-Kenova and Kentucky 
districts 

Revenue per ton per mile for excess dis- 
tances 


Revenue per ton per mile from Pittsburgh 
district 

Revenue per ton 
8 district 

Revenue per ton 
district 

Excess distance from Fairmont district 
over that from Pittsburgh district 

Revenue per ton per mile for excess dis- 
tance 

=xcess distance from Fairmont district 
over than from Ohio No. 8 district 

Revenue per ton per mile for excess dis- 
tance 

Excess distance from Fairmont district 
over that from Ohio No. 8, Cambridge 
and Hocking districts 

Revenue per ton per mile for excess dis- 
tance 


Revenue per ton per mile from Connells- 
ville district 
Excess distance from Connellsville district 
over that from Pittsburgh district 
—— per ton per mile for excess dis- 
CO cccccccccccccccese ececccceccceces ee 
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> dis- 
No. 8 
haul 
ginia 

the 
1 the 
do & 
, and 
e for 
10ves 
re & 
Pitts- 
sdale 
two 
Ohio 
2rves 
and 
and 


| per 

ton 
rCeSs 
ther 


rht'd 
iver- 
age 
dis- 
nces. 


4.52 


4.05 


4.79 
). 00 


3.60 


| .38 


August 4, 1917 


2evenue per ton per mile from Meyers- 
dale district 
Excess distance from Meyersdale district 
over that from Connellsville district.... 78 56  ..... 
Revenue per ton per mile for excess dis- 
ON eres eee eee ee Pee ee ee re ee ee 
Excess distance from Meyersdale distric 
over that from Fairmont district........ 
Revenue per ton per mile for excess dis- 


ee ey 


ee 


eeeeee 


Revenue per ton per mile from Cumber- 
ANG-FICGIMONE GIBETICE 6.cccccccccccccses 
Excess distance from Cumberland-Pied- 
mont district over than from Connells- 
UR MIE io s.ccnneoon'soWeseede a ae eaien 
Revenue per ton per mile for excess dis- 
BOE: a cscn stata decinacaetes esau ueasss 
Excess distance from Cumberland-Pied- 
mont district over that from Fairmont 
RPP EES See EIS: Fa eS 
Revenue per ton per mile for excess dis- 
MI a5 Oeil, Sah cartp acatacerg oda abl a wee kiceatooe aelaid % 3 3.06 2.37 


eeeeee 


It will be observed from the foregoing table that the 
additional charge from the West Virginia-Kentucky 97-cent 
group of 22 cents over the Ohio group is the equivalent 
of 1.02 and 1.33 mills per ton per mile, while the differen- 
tial of 15 cents between the New River-Pocahontas group 
on the one hand and the West Virginia-Kentucky 97-cent 
group on the other hand is the equivalent of 2.11 to 4.05 
mills per ton per mile. This latter revenue per ton-mile 
equals or exceeds the ton-mile revenue for the through 
hauls from West Virginia and Kentucky. Furthermore, the 
increase in mileage in West Virginia over the 97-cent group 
is on single lines of railway, namely, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio between the Kanawha and the New River districts 
and the Norfolk & Western between the Thacker and Poca- 
hontas districts, while to reach the West Virginia and 
Kentucky fields from the Ohio fields involves another group 
of roads which do not serve the Ohio fields. In other 
words, the lake cargo coal from West Virginia must be 
transported by two or more roads, while the bulk of the 
tonnage from Ohio moves over single lines of railway. In 
passing from West Virginia and Kentucky to Ohio the 
Ohio River must alse be crossed on costly bridges. From 
a transportation standpoint this fact is entitled to con- 
sideration in the fixing of differentials. 

A somewhat similar situation exists with respect to the 
rates from the Fairmont district as compared with the 
rates from the Pittsburgh and Ohio districts on the one 
hand and from the Meyersdale and Cumberland-Piedmont 
districts on the other hand, except in this case all of the 
districts named are served by the same carrier, namely, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that the revenue per ton per mile for 
the excess distance from the Meyersdale district over the 
distance from the Fairmont district is greater than the 
ton-mile revenue from the Fairmont district to the lake 
ports. It will also be observed that the revenue per ton 
per mile for the excess distance from the Connellsville 
district over that from the Pittsburgh district is only 
slightly less than the revenue per ton per mile from the 
Fairmont district to the lake ports and greatly in excess 
of the revenue per ton per mile for the excess distance 
from the Fairmont district over that from the Ohio dis- 
ticts and the Pittsburgh district, respectively. 


It is clear from the record in these and other cases and 
the facts hereinbefore stated, that distance and transporta- 
tion conditions have had little or no consideration in the 
fixing of the rate structure on lake cargo coal. Other con- 
siderations such as the difference in the kind and quality 
of the coal, market and commercial conditions and com- 
petition between the carriers have had a controlling in- 
fluence in determining the measure and relationship of 
these rates. 

Certain of the West Virginia and Kentucky interveners 
INsist that some of their coals, because of their character 
or quality, or both, are not competitive with the coals 
from the Ohio and Pittsburgh districts; on the other hand, 
the Ohio and the Pittsburgh district operators assert just 
a strongly that all the coals compete and that any and 
all of the West Virginia and Kentucky coals, including the 
So-called semi-bituminous and by-product coals, may be 
used for any purpose for which the Ohio and Pittsburgh 
district coals are used. From the evidence it appears that 
all of the coals moving in the lake cargo traffic are more 
or less competitive, and that most of those produced in 
the Ohio, the Pittsburgh, the Fairmont, the Kanawha, the 
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Thacker-Kenova, and the Kentucky districts are highly so. 
The Pocahontas, the New River, the Meyersdale, the Cum- 
berland-Piedmont, and the Altoona district coals are of a 
somewhat different character and compete with each other 
and to a lesser degree with the coals produced in the other 
districts. 

Considering all of the facts and circumstances as shown 
by the record in this proceeding and by the record and 
report in Bituminous Coal to Central Freight Association 
Territory, supra, in so far as here applicable, we are of 
the opinion, and so find, that the relationship of the rates 
on lake cargo coal from the several districts is, and for 
the future will be, unduly preferential and prejudicial to 
the extent that the difference, differential, or spread in 
the rates as between the several districts named differs 
from that provided below: 


Ohio No. », Cambridge and Hocking districts, 3 cents under 
Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville district, 6 cents over Pittsburgh district. 

Altoona district, 22 cents over Pittsburgh district. 

Fairmont district, 18 cents over Ohio No. 8, Cambridge and 


Hocking districts. 
Meyersdale district, 16 cents over Connellsville district. - 
Cumberland-Piedmont district, 12 cents over Fairmont dis- 


trict. 
Kanawha, Kenova-Thacker and Kentucky districts, 28 cents 


over Ohio No. 8, Cambridge and Hocking districts. 
New River and Pocahontas districts, 15 cents over Kanawha, 


Kenova-Thacker and Kentucky districts. 


There are several districts other than those named above, 
particularly in northern Ohio and northern Pennsylvania, 
but the shipments of lake cargo coal from such districts 
are relatively light. Some of these districts were not rep- 
resented at the hearings and none of them took an active 
part in the proceeding. We will not, therefore, at this 
time undertake to establish a relationship in the rates 
from those districts, but will leave the initiative in this 
regard to the carriers serving the districts. If the rates 
and the relationships proposed by the carriers are not 
satisfactory to the shippers of lake’ cargo coal, the matter 
may be brought to our attention. 

The Increased Rates Now in Effect. 


At the last hearing in these cases, held on April 3, 1917, 
six of the respondents offered testimony bearing upon the 
increase in the prices of new equipment, bituminous coal, 
and material and supplies generally. This testimony was 
to the general effect that during the greater part of the 
year 1916 a large percentage of their total purchases, par- 
ticularly of coal, was under contracts entered into when 
conditions were more normal and prices were generally 
lower than they were during the latter part of 1916 and 
the early part of 1917, and that as these contracts ex- 
pired and were renewed, the prices they had to pay, and 
consequently their expenses, were greatly increased. 

From the exhibits filed, a table has been compiled show- 
ing the average prices paid during each of the years 1912 
to 1916, inclusive, and the estimated prices for 1917 for 
locomotives, freight cars, coal, and 55 miscellaneous articles 
used in large quantities by each of the carriers. This 








compilation is reproduced in the appendix as Table H. 
The average prices for the years 1912 to 1915, inclusive, 
are also shown, as well as the average quantity of each 
article purchased per annum during the years 1912 to 


1916, inclusive. By applying to the average annual quan- 
tity purchased, the average prices paid for the four years 
named above and the estimated prices for 1917, respect- 
ively, the increased cost to the carriers of the articles 
enumerated may be approximated. Such approximate in- 
ereased cost is shown in the following tabulation: 


TOTAL COST PER YEAR. 
Ataverage At estimated 
prices, prices for 
1912-1915. 1917.* 
$32,192,000 
34,259,000 
15,604,000 
15,859,000 
13,364,000 
7,095,000 


$118,373,000 


Carrier. 
> 2 SO ee a eres ere $21,033,000 
. lines west of Pittsburgh........... 24,515,000 
. 2. & BR. BR. west of Bua. s..ceces 10,486,000 
9,983,000 
8,531,000 
4,965,000 


EY eT rr ee $79,513,000 


ESTIMATED INCREASED COST PER YEAR. 


Amount. Percent. 
Ee ie Bishan pela adn apaie awake $11,159,000 53 
BO WOGE GF PICTOU cccc cc cccusecs 9,744,000 

ae ain glare tate 5,118,000 
5,876,000 


Se eee eee eee eeeeereeereeesees 
eee eee eee ee ee ee) 


ee 


ee) 
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4,833,000 57 
» Cbeeeedednaesonseeceseenes 2,130,000 43 


LL nee aura Sete ed Tae $38,860,000 49 


*In most cases the prices used in producing the amounts 
shown in this column are the’ estimated prices for 1917 shown 
in Table H. In a few instances prices different from those 
were used. 


SC FORO HHH Eee EEE EEE EE 


The estimated increased cost shown in the foregoing 
table includes the following estimated increases in the 
cost of coal and equipment: 


Total. 
%. rth oe 


Equipment. 
$3,938,000 
1,902,000 


+a Coal. 

“= 4 of 3 Sa $2,089,000 

lines ee of Pittsburgh... 3,513,000 
> A R. west of Buffalo. 


CEE: "872, "79,000 
Oe ee $10,539,000 $9,152,000 $19,691,000 


*The equipment purchased by the former L. S. & M. S. Ry. 
for the years 1912 and 1913 was shown separately, but for the 
years 1915 and 1916 the purchases are shown for the N. Y. C. 
R. R. Co. as a whole. A proportion of the purchases by the 
latter named company has been assigned to the line west of 
Buffalo on a mileage basis. 


The witnesses for the carriers named below estimated 
that the purchases shown by the exhibits represented the 
following percentages of the total annual purchases: 


Percent- 

Per- ageof pur- 
centage chases of ar- 

of all pur- ticles other 
chases than coal 
shown to and equip- 
total ment tothe 
annual total of such 
pur amnion articles. 


Carrier. 


wee e eee eee eee eee ee ee 


eee eee ee ee ey 


» aa oo ee "R. west of Buffalo.......... 
Pa. lines west of Pittsburgh ............ 
ae OSE eS RAR eer ere 


seeee 


*Including coal but excluding equipment. 


The respondents were requested to furnish to the Com- 
mission information as to the apportionment of the esti- 
mated increased expenditures as between operating ex- 
penses and capital investment, which information was not 
available at the time of the last hearing. Responses have 
since been received from three of the carriers. The esti- 
mates furnished are based upon the purchases of material 
and supplies during the calendar year 1916 and are as 
follows: 

Amount of 
purchases of 
material and 


supplies other 


Per cent charged 
than fuel to— 


Operating 
expenses. 
9 


coal and 
equipment. 

a $22,213,713.00 
Sst aunts ak woe 7,694,639.44 84 16 
D dink ialnaaeere eae 11,776,809.00 74 26 

As hereinbefore stated, the carriers assert that the year 
ended June 30, 1916, was an abnormal one and that it was 
the most prosperous year in their entire history both as 
to gross and net revenues, and that the effect of the rising 
costs had not begun to be felt until late in the calendar 
year 1916. 

At hearings held prior to April 3, 1917, testimony was 
introduced by the respondents to show the tendency in 
earnings and expenses since June 30, 1916, and compari- 
sons were made of the operating results for the years 
ended June 30, 1912, 1915, 1916. A summary of the ex- 
hibits containing these comparisons has been reproduced 
as Tables I and J. The operations of 16 representative 
roads are shown, including the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railway. The latter is not a party to 
this proceeding. 

Briefly stated, it is shown by Table I that for the year 
ended June 30, 1915, as compared with 1912, the operating 
revenues increased 0.22 per cent and the operating ex- 
penses increased 1.71 per cent; the net operating income 
decreased 8.26 per cent and the return on investment de- 
creased from 5.33 per cent in 1912 to 4.43 per cent in 1915. 
For the year ended June 30, 1916, compared with 1912, the 
revenues increased 13.14 per cent, the operating expenses 
increased 15.73 per cent, the net operating income in- 


Capital 
—s 


Carrier. 
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creased 45.92 per cent, and the return on investment jp. 
creased from 5.33 per cent in 1912 to 6.88 per cent in 1916. 

Table J shows the operating results for the lasi six 
months of 1916, compared with the same months of 1915, 
and indicates a declining tendency in the operating income 
beginning with the month of October, 1916. Thus, in July 
the increase in operating income was 18.1 per cent, in 
August 18.5 per cent, in September 2.5 per cent, while in 
October there was a decrease of 1.2 per cent, in November 
13.1 per cent, and in December 18.3 per cent. 

It was to meet, in a measure, the situation described, 
which the carriers regard as a serious one, that the rates 
on lake cargo coal were increased during the pendency of 
the proceedings involving the reasonableness and the re 
lationship of these rates. The present rates on lake cargo 
coal appear to be regarded both by the shippers and by 
the carriers as being in the nature of emergency rates 
made necessary to a large extent by the conditions arising 
because of the world war, and under such circumstances 
we will not attempt now to pass upon the reasonableness 
per se of the rates on this traffic. The carriers will be 
expected so to revise their present schedules as to make 
effective the relationships in lake cargo coal rates herein- 
before prescribed. 


The Coal Docks at the Lake Ports. 


The respondents at the request of the Commission filed 
a joint exhibit showing for the years ended June 30, 1912 
to 1916, inclusive, their investment in and the results of 
the operation of the coal docks at Lake Erie ports over 
which docks the lake cargo coal is handled in transferring 
from the cars to the vessels. Complete data as to all of 
the docks were not obtainable for the year 1912, but for 
the years 1913 to 1916, inclusive, the exhibit shows an 
average cost of 5.24 cents per ton for all tonnage handled 
over these docks. The great bulk of the tonnage handled 
consisted of lake cargo coal, but some vessel fuel, or 
“bunker” coal, as well as a small tonnage of coke was 
handled. The charge for handling lake cargo coal is 5 
cents per short ton and the charge for handling vessel 
fuel coal and coke is somewhat higher. The average re 
ceipts per ton for the years 1913-1916, as shown by the ex- 
hibit, was 4.91 cents for all traffic handled over the docks, 
but this average is brought down by the inclusion of the 
figures for the Baltimore & Ohio docks at Lorain. As 
hereinbefore pointed out certain of the carriers, including 
the Baltimore & Ohio, publish rates f. o. b. vessel, and it 
is apparent from the detail accompanying the exhibit that 
on the lake cargo coal from mines in Ohio, the rates on 
which are stated by the Baltimore & Ohio as applicable 
f. o. b. vessel, no credit was allowed to the dock opera- 
tions. The result was to show the revenue for the docks 
of this carrier to be less than 5 cents per ton, and the in- 
clusion of the Baltimore & Ohio figures in the exhibit 
served to decrease the average receipts per ton shown for 
all the docks to less than 5 cents. Excluding the Balti- 
more & Ohio docks, the average receipts for 1913-1916 at all 
the other docks was 5.15 cents per ton as against a cost of 
5.61 cents per ton. The average cost, including the Balti- 
more & Ohio figures was, as stated, 5.24 cents per ton. 

There were included in the costs the items of operating 
expenses, depreciation, taxes, insurance, other expenses and 
6 per cent interest on the investment in dock properties. 
In Table K of the appendix further details are given. 

In Iron Ore Rate Cases, 41 I. C. C., 181 (The Traffic 
World, Sept. 9, 1916, p. 581), the matter of separation of 
charges for different classes of service was discussed, and 
the difficulty of analyzing the ore-rate structure, as well 
as the lack of uniformity in accounting, statistics, etc. 
resulting from the failure of all the carriers operating 
iron-ore docks at the lower Lake Erie ports to provide 
separate charges therefor, was pointed out. In the sup- 
plemental report in the Iron Ore Rate Cases, 44 I. ©. C. 
368 (The Traffic World, May 5, 1917, p. 977), the respond- 
ents therein were ordered to establish and maintain sep- 
arate charges for the services performed by them at their 
ore docks. The situation with respect to lake cargo coal 
is very similar, except the coal traffic moves in the oppo 
site direction to that of the ore. Since some of ithe re 
spondents now provide in their tariffs separate charges 
for the line-haul service and the dock service, respectively, 
we shall, in the interest of uniformity, and in order that 
the shippers of lake cargo coal may know definitely and 
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specifically for what services they are required to pay, and 
the amount thereof, require that each of the carriers re- 
spondent herein owning or operating coal docks at any of 
the lower Lake Erie ports hereinbefore named state in 
their tariffs the amount in cents per short ton charged 
against the lake cargo coal traffic (a) for the line-haul 
service from the mines to the docks at the lake port, and 
(b) for the service of transferring the coal from the cars 
to the vessel at the docks. 

An order will be issued giving effect to our findings 
herein. 

The tables in the appendix, pages 195-230, are not here- 
vith reproduced.) 


EXPRESS CHARGES ON FISH 


In a report by Commissioner McChord on No. 8835, 
Booth Fisheries Co. vs. American Express Co. et al., opin- 
in No. 4594, 45 I. C. C., 363, the Commission held that 
that part of a rate of $3.50 per 100 pounds charged on. 
lss-than-carload shipments of fresh fish from Selkirk, 
Manitoba, to Buffalo during the period from May 25, 1914, 
io Aug. 17, 1914, subject to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
nission, had not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly 
discriminatory. 'The shipments moved over the lines of 
the Dominion Express Company to Hamilton, Ont., thence 
over the lines of the American Express Company through 
Bridgeburg, Ont., to Buffalo. Mr. McChord, after giving 
the route of the movement, said the case held within the 
principle announced in Fairmount Creamery Co. vs. Adams 
Express Co., 43 I. C. C., 724, and would therefore have to 
be dismissed. The only part of the transportation subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Commission was that within the 
limits of Buffalo. 


RATE ON LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8861, N. A. Webster 
ys. Texas & Pacific, opinion No. 4595, 45 I. C. C., 364, hold- 
ing that the rate on lumber from Houston, La., to Tex- 
arkana, Tex., had not been shown to be unreasonable. 
The complainant alleged that it was unreasonable and 
in violation of the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth 
section in that it exceeded 5 cents per 100 pounds. 
Charges were collected at the rate of 7% cents. In support 
of his allegation complainant relied solely on the fact 
that the Texas & Pacific contemporaneously maintained 
arate of 5 cents on yellow pine from Shreveport to Tex- 
arkana, Houston being an intermediate point. After the 
complaint was made, the rate from Shreveport to Tex- 
arkana was increased to 71% cents, so that fourth section 
violations disappeared. The 5-cent rate was established 
to meet the competition of the short line. 


RATE ON CULVERTS 


In a report on No. 8949, Portland Traffic and Transporta- 
tin Association et al. vs. Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. 
Co. et al., opinion No. 4600, 45 I. C. C., 410-11, the Commis- 
sion held that the rate on culverts set up, in carloads, from 
Portland, Ore., to Rigby, Idaho, had not been shown to 
have been illegal or unreasonable, and therefore dismissed 
the complaint. 


CHARGES ON LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8965, Hilgard Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois et al., opinion No. 
4625, 45 I. C. C. 513-4, holding that the rates and charges 
applied to three carloads of lumber beyond Thebes, sent 
to that point on bills of lading calling for Chicago and 
Cypress, Ill., delivery, reconsigned from Thebes to Cairo, 
Were the legal ones. The complainant contended that 
When it reconsigned to Cairo, the Cotton Belt, the 
riginating carrier, should have taken back the cars 
from the C. & E. I., the carrier to which it had delivered 
the cars. The Cotton Belt refused them on the ground 
that it had no local rates from Thebes to Cairo. Subse- 
quently the complainant instructed the Eastern Illinois 
ad Mobile & Ohio to take the cars to Cairo, which they 
did, assessing the local rate of 5.1 cents and the demur- 
Tage charges accruing at Thebes while the dispute was 
80ing on. The complainant contended that the Cotton 
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Belt should have taken back the cars and forwarded them 
for the 16 cent applicable from Thornton, Ark., and New 
Willard, Texas, to Cairo. The Cotton Belt claimed that 
the rule under which the complainant contended it was 
entitled to that service, applied only on cars in the pos- 
session of the Cotton Belt and not to cars it had de- 
livered to a connecting carrier, as was the fact in this 
instance, Li dnb a 


RENTAL CHARGE FOR CAR 


CASE NO. 8233. (45 I. C. C., 523-526.) 
HALE-HALSELL GROCERY COMPANY VS. MISSOURI, 
KANSAS & TEXAS RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted March 20, 1917. Opinion Na, 4627. 

Former finding that a rental charge of $5 per car collected by 
defendants, in addition to the freight charge, on potatoes 
in carloads, shipped in insulated or refrigerator cars from 
points in Minnesota and Wisconsin to destinations in Okla- 
homa, was properly assessed and not shown to be unrea- 
sonable, adhered to. Complaint dismissed. 

BY THE COMMISSION: 

In our former report herein, 42 I. C. C., 491 (The Traffic 
World, June 20, 1917, p. 126), we held that a rental charge 
of $5 per car collected by defendants, in addition to the 
freight charges, on certain carloads of potatoes shipped in 
insulated or refrigerator cars from points in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin to destinations in Oklahoma was properly as- 
sessed and not shown to be unreasonable. Upon petition 
by the Northern Potato Traffic Association, intervener, the 
case was reopened for further argument, which has 
been had. 

In support of the allegation of the complaint that the 
rental charge was unreasonable and illegal in violation of 
sections 1 and 6 of the act, and the present contention that 
the Commission erred in its former conclusions, the peti- 
tioning intervener avers (1) that the tariffs did not, as 
required by rule 4 (g) of Tariff Circular 18-A, contain such 
explanatory statements, in clear and explicit terms, as 
were necessary to remove all doubt concerning the proper 
application of the tariff rates and rules; (2) that south- 
western lines’ tariff I. C. C. No. 969, publishing the carload 
rates on potatoes from and to the points of origin and 
destination, did not refer by I. C. C. number, or otherwise, 
to western trunk lines’ circular No. 12, I. C. C. No. A-489, 
which provided the car rental charge, contrary to rules 3 
(e) and 4 (h) of the tariff circular; and (3) that, in dis- 
regard of the further requirements of rule 4 (h) the car 
rental tariff, No. A-489, was not posted or filed at stations 
of the lines in Oklahoma. 

Western trunk lines’ circular No. 12, I. C. C. No. A-489, 
expressly applicable on traffic moving over named lines, in- 
cluding the participating carriers, in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and other designated territories and in connection 
with tariffs carrying general note subjecting shipments 
thereunder to charges and rules as per published tariffs 
lawfully on file with this Commission, provided for a 
charge of $5 per car per trip for a refrigerator or other 
insulated car ordered by a shipper, to be heated by him 
or to move without heat. 

Southwestern lines’ tariff I. C. C. No. 969, which pub- 
lished the carload potato rates, was governed by western 
classification I. C. C. No. 8, or reissues thereof, and by 
southwestern lines’ exceptions and rules circular I. C. C. 
No. 962, or reissues thereof. No. 969 referred to partici- 
pating carriers’ publications “lawfully on file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission” for additional charges 
for specified facilities and services, among which rental for 
insulated or refrigerator cars was not inciuded. It did not 
refer by I. C. C. number to the tariff providing for such a 
charge. 

The classification exceptions and rules circular of the 
southwestern lines’ I. C. C. No. 1065, effective when the 
shipments moved and applicable on traffic to and from 
points in Oklahoma, with certain exceptions not here mate- 
rial, was a reissue of I. C. C. No. 962, and provided, in sub- 
stance, that shipments transported under the rates, rules, 
and regulations prescribed therein and in tariffs subject 
thereto would be subject to such further charges and allow- 
ances as were contained in publications of the participating 
carriers “lawfully on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission” relating to “car rental” and many other enu- 
merated items. 

Rule 3 (e) of Tariff Circular 18-A, to which petitioner 
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refers, requires that the title-page of each tariff shall 
make— 


Reference by name and I. C. C. number to the classification 
and exception sheets governing the tariff. Following form will 
be used: ‘‘Governed, except as otherwise provided herein, by 
the ——_——— classification, —————_ I. C. C. No. ———_—_,, gup- 
plements thereto and reissues thereof; and by exceptions to 
said classification, ————— I. C. C. No. —————, supplements 
thereto and reissues thereof.” A tariff is not governed by a 
classification or exceptions thereto except when and to the 
extent stated on the tariff. 


Under that rule, as its language plainly discloses, it is 
only to the classification and exception sheets by which 
a particular tariff is to be governed that the reference by 
name and I. C, C. number must be made; and petitioner 
concedes that the tariff carrying the potato rates made 
appropriate reference, conformably to the rule, to the west- 
ern classification and the southwestern lines’ exceptions. 
The rule does not purport to require that like reference 
should also be made to a separate tariff publishing charges 
for facilities or services wholly collateral to the transpor- 
tation itself and independent of the rates under which the 
transportation is had. 

Those portions of rule 4 (g) and (h) which the petition 
brings into question require that each tariff in book or 
pamphlet form shall contain— 


(g) Such explanatory statement in clear and explicit terms 
regarding the rates and rules contained in the tariff as may 
be necessary to remove all doubt as to their proper application. 

(h) Rules and regulations which govern the tariff, the title of 
each rule or regulation to be shown in bold type. Under this 
head all of the rules, regulations or conditions which in any 
way affect the rates named in the tariff shall be entered, ex- 
cept that a special rule applying to a particular rate shall be 
= in connection with and on the same page with such 
rate. 

No rule or regulation shall be included which in any way or 
in any terms authorizes substituting for any rate named in 
the tariff a rate found in any other tariff or made up on any 
combination or plan other than that clearly stated in specific 
terms in the tariff of which the rule or regulation is a part. 


A carrier or an agent may publish, under I. C. C. number, 
post, and file a tariff publication containing the rules and regu- 
lations which are to govern certain rate schedules, and such 
publication may be made a part of such rate schedules by the 
specific reference: ‘‘Governed by rules and regulations shown 
in ————— I. C. C. No. —————.”” When a tariff makes refer- 
ence to another tariff the I. C. C. numbers of such other tariff 
must be given, and when such tariff referred to is the publica- 
tion of another carrier or an agent, the initials of such cther 
carrier or the name of such agent, respectively, must be shown 
in connection with the I. C. C. number. 

A rate schedule may in like manner refer to another schedule 
for the governing rules and regulations. 

A schedule or a publication so referred to must be on file 
with the Commission and be posted at every place where a 
schedule that refers to it is posted. 


Rule 4 (g), as its terms plainly import, requires that 
every tariff publishing rates or charges shall clearly and 
explicitly state how those rates or charges, not those car- 
ried in other tariffs, shall apply. As above indicated, the 
tariff carrying the rental charge pointed out to what traffic 
that charge would apply, and the tariff carrying the trans- 
portation rates explained the application of those rates; it 
was not required or intended that either tariff should per- 
form that office for the other. 

The quoted provisions of rule 4 (h) make further re- 
quirements respecting the rules and regulations which are 
to govern the application of the tariff rates, but authorize 
the publication of the rates in one tariff and the rules and 
regulation in another. In the latter case every such rule 
or regulation becomes, by the prescribed specific reference, 
as it is necessary that it should become, part of the rate 
which it is to govern. The publication containing such 
rules and regulations must, as further provided, be posted 
with the rate schedule that so refers to it. These provi- 
sions do not require that either publication shall include 
like reference to other schedules of charges for purely 
accessorial facilities or services, which do not affect the 
rates for transportation as such and are wholly apart 
therefrom. It is unimportant, therefore, that the car rental 
schedule was not posted in stations in Oklahoma; it was 
only necessary that it be posted or filed in the stations of 
the originating lines, by which the refrigerator cars were 
furnished. 

Dealing with the separate publication of terminal and 
other charges for facilities and services other than trans- 
portation, as contemplated by section 6 of the act, rule 10 
(a) provides, among other things: 


Each carrier shall publish, with proper I. C. C. number, post 
and file separate tariffs which shall contain in clear, plain and 
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specific form and terms all the terminal charges and all allow- 
ances, such as arbitraries, switching, icing, storage, elevation, 
diversion, reconsignment, transit privileges, and car service, 
together with all other privileges, charges and rules, which in 
any way increase or decrease the amount to be paid on any 
shipment as stated in the tariff. which contains the rate ap- 
plicable to such shipment, or which increase or decrease the 
value of the service to the shipper. Such tariffs must stipulate 
clearly the extent of such privileges and the charges con- 
nected therewith, and shall also state whether or not the rate 
published by the initial carrier from the point of origin to 
ultimate destination will apply. If the through rate does apply 
it must be as of the date of shipment from point of origin. 

If such privilege is granted or charge is made in connection 
with the rate under which the shipment moves from point of 
origin, the initial carrier’s tariff which contains such rate must 
also show the privilege or the charge or must state that ship- 
ments thereunder are entitled to such privileges and subject to 
such charges according to the tariffs of the carriers granting 
the privileges or performing the services, as “lawfully on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission.’’ [Bold-face inter- 
polated.] 


The general reference to further charges and allowances 
by the note carried in the rate tariff, No. 969, and in the 
classification exceptions, No. 1065, hereinbefore mentioned, 
conformed to the concluding provision of the foregoing 
rule. In such a case reference by I. C. C. number was 
not and is not required. 

In applying the foregoing provisions of the tariff cir- 
cular to the tariffs here considered the intervening peti- 
tioner has failed to distinguish between the rules, regula- 
tions, and schedules which govern or affect the transpor- 
tation rates and those which cover facilities furnished 
or services rendered apart from or in addition to the 
transportation itself. The car rental charge was neither 
in addition to nor a substitute for any rates for the 
transportation of the potatoes, but solely for the use of a 
particular type of equipment furnished in addition to the 
transportation services rendered. 

We find nothing to warrant any change in our former 
findings and conclusions, and an order dismissing the 
complaint will be entered. 


RATES FROM TOLEDO 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 8277, Traffic 
Bureau of the Toledo Commerce Club vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
opinion No. 4628, 45 I. C. C., 527-8. The Commission de- 
cided that class rates from Toledo to points in the lower 
peninsula of Michigan not exceeding the appropriate scales 
formulated in C. F. A. Class Scale Case, 45 I. C. C., 254, 
and rates on petroleum and its products and on drain tile 
from and to the same points, respectively, 90 per cent of 
the contemporaneous fifth-class rate and 85 per cent of the 
contemporaneous sixth-class rates so made are and will 
continue to be reasonable. 


RATES ON CRANBERRIES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8397, Goodner-Ma- 
lone Co. et al. vs. Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf et al., and 
No. 8666, Muskogee Produce Co. et al. vs. Pa. & Atlantic 
et al., opinion No. 4630, 45 I. C. C., 531-4, and disposed of 
portions of fourth section applications Nos. 699 and 702, 
holding that all-rail and ocean-and-rail rates on cranber- 
ries, carloads, from points in Atlantic seaboard territory 
to Muskogee, had not been shown to have been or to be 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The chief part of the 
case, the report says, was complainants’ grievance against 
an alleged prejudicial adjustment of rates to Muskogee 
and Fort Smith. Muskogee thought that it should have 
a rate lower than $1.00, which is a joint commodity ocean 
and rail rate. Fort Smith has lower rates than Mus- 
kogee. It was admitted, the report says, that in no in- 
stances were the Muskogee complainants compelled to 
reduce the price of cranberries or forego a profit on ac- 
count of an 84-cent combination rate to Fort Smith. The 
Commission made finding relative to the fourth section 
applications, leaving them to be determined on a more 
comprehensive record. 


RATE ON IRON ORE 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8610, 
Lookout Paint Manufacturing Co. vs. New York Central 
et al., opinion No. 4633, 45 I. C. C. 539-41, the Commission 
holding that the rate legally applicable on iron ore from 
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Ontario, N. Y., to Chattanooga, Tenn., of $5.45 per long 
ton had not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. The complaint grew out of an experimental 
shipment of iron ore from Ontario to Chattanooga. The 
shipment was described as chrome ore. Charges were 
assessed on the basis of a rate of 18 cents per 100 lbs. At 
the time of the movement the rate on chrome ore was 
$2.72 per ton to Cincinnati and the sixth-class rate, South- 
ern Classification, of 29 cents beyond. Contemporaneously 
a joint commodity rate of 18 cents applied from Ontario 
to Chattanooga, by way of the New York Central to Cin- 
cinnati and the Louisville & Nashville and Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis beyond. It developed after the 
shipment, and the complainant admitted, that the ship- 
ment was really of iron ore, on which the legally applic- 
able combination rate of $5.45 pér long ton should have 
been imposed. Therefore, the shipment was undercharged 
$69.63, while the complainant has no further interest in 
the rate on iron ore, the Commission considered the testi- 
mony and came to the conclusion that $5.45 had not been 
shown to be unreasonable. 


SAWMILL MACHINERY 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8868, John Dulweber 
Co. vs. Y. & M. V. et al., opinion No. 4637, 45 I. C. C., 549-50, 
holding that the rate on second-hand saw mill machinery 
in carloads from Nettleton, Ark., to Moorehead, Miss., had 
not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


TIN CAN FAUCETS AND CAPS 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8941, 
Standard Oil Co. (California) vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., 
opinion No. 4640, 45 I. C. C., 557-8, on account of an un- 
reasonable rate on tin can faucets and tin caps for cans, 
in carloads, from Brooklyn, N. Y., to Richmond, Cal. 
The reparation is for $581, which represents the difference 
on one carload of such materials which was charged at 
a rate of $2.25 per 100 pounds, instead of a rate of 85 
cents applicable on other parts used in making tin cans. 
The Atchison, the only respondent represented at the 
hearing, said that the imposition of the higher rate re- 
sulted from an error in tariff compilation. The carriers 
intended to include faucets and tops in the definition of 
tin can materials, but failed to do so, wherefore the ship- 
ment was assessed at the fourth class instead of the 
commodity rate. The tariff has been amended so as to 
include the articles mentioned. 


REFRIGERATION OF PEACHES 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8962, 
George E. Markley & Co. vs. Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific et al., opinion No. 4641, 45 I. C. C., 559-60, 
the Commission deciding that refrigeration charges on a 
carload of peaches from Sale Creek, Tenn., to Cincinnati, 
reconsigned to Dayton, were in accordance with the pub- 
a7, tariff and were not shown to have been unreason- 
able. ‘ 


RATE ON RUBBLE STONE 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8970, 
Harris Granite Quarries Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al., opinion 
No. 4642, 45 1. C. C., 561-2, the Commission holding that 
the rate on rubble stone from Granite Quarry, N. C., to 
Wyndmore, Pa., had not been shown to be unreasonable. 
The allegation was that the rate was unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded $2.52 per net ton. The carriers 
collected $3 on the theory that the $2.52 rate was ap- 
Dlicable only to main-line points of the Reading, while 
Wyndmore is a local station on the Germantown and 
Chestnut Hill branch of the Reading. The $2.52 rate, 
however, was made applicable to Wyndmore, after the 
15 carloads they hauled in this case had moved. In this 
case Examiner Gerry tried unsuccessfully to find under 
what authority a component of 60 cents per ton was 
applied for part of haul north of Baltimore. He directed 
a tariff man of the Baltimore & Ohio to find out about 
it, but no reference is made in the report to that mys- 
terious part of the combination rate. 
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CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 7223, Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co. et al. vs. the Union Pacific et al., opinion No. 
4643, 45 I. C. C., 562-3, holding that the charges on corn 
and oats from points in South Dakota, Minnesota and Iowa 
to Kansas destination, stopped in transit at Kansas City, 
had not been shown to have been in excess of the lawful 
tariff charges. The case was re-argued. The complain- 
ants urged that as Kansas City is a station on the Union 
Pacific and that as transit is allowed at that station the 
join through rates should have applied. The Commission 
said nothing had been shown on re-argument to cause it 
to come to any other conclusion than that because the 
transit services were completed before the grain was de- 
livered to the Union Pacific at Kansas City the in and out 
rates were properly applied. 


REFINING IN TRANSIT 


The Commission has dismissed No.9145, Procter & Gam- 
ble Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion 
4650, 45 I. C. C. 577-8, holding that the defendants’ rules 
governing the refining of cottonseed oil in transit at Kan- 
sas City, Kan., shipped from points in Oklahoma, had not 
been shown to be unreasonable or to have resulted in un- 
reasonable charges in soap stock from Kansas City to 
Chicago, St. Louis and St. Bernard, Ohio. The decision 
was based on the finding in Swift & Co. vs. A. C. R. R., 
42 I. ¢. C., 2% 


REFRIGERATION OF PEACHES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9154, Harmon & 
Evans vs. St. Louis & San Francisco et al., opinion No. 
4652, 45 I. C. C. 581-2, holding that refrigeration and re- 
icing charges on a carload of peaches from Mountainburg, 
Ark., to St. Louis, reconsigned to Detroit, had not been 
shown to be unreasonable or illegal. The complainant 
contended that inasmuch as the reicing took place at 
East St. Louis and not a point where the shipment was 
held for reconsignment, the charge of $14.70 for reicing 
should properly be held to have been included the through 
refrigeration charge. The Commission, however, held 
that the charge was authorized by the tariff rule. After 
the shipment moved the carriers amended their rule so 
as to make it certain of application to shipments reiced 
at any point within the St. Louis-E. St. Louis switching 
limits as specially defined. 


WRONG USE OF EMBARGO 


A carrier may not, under pretense of an embargo, 
accomplish something which should be accomplished, if at 
all, by means of a tariff. That is the substance of the 
Commission’s decision in No. 8702, Powell-Myers Lum- 
ber Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern et al., 
opinion No. 4658, 45 I. C. C. 594-6. 

That case grew out of the refusal of the Iron Moun- 
tain to accept a shipmént of oak lumber from Moark, 
Mo., to Cypress, IIl., intended for the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, and delivery on its rails at Thebes, Ill: To con- 
ceal the identity of its customer, the complainant directed 
the lumberman at Moark to bill the lumber to it at 
Cypress, Ill., via the Iron Mountain. The Iron Mountain, 
long prior to the shipment, had issued a circular of in- 
structions to agents, called an embargo, directing them 
not to accept shipments for Cypress except for the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois. That so-called embargo was 
intended, so the complainant said, to preserve to the Iron 
Mountain a longer haul than if the lumber were con- 
signed to Cypress. The Iron Mountain did not defend the 
case. The agent at Moark did not know the lumber was 
intended for the Eastern Illinois nor did the complain- 
ant intend that the actual shipper should know that fact. 

To avoid delay, the shipper accepted a bill of lading 
to Dupo, the Iron Mountain’s yard station at East St. 
Louis. That change from Cypress to Dupo caused an 
additional expense of $19.77, which the Commission or- 
ders the Iron Mountain to pay. In touching on the use 
of the so-called embargo, the Commission’s report says: 
“An embargo on traffic is an emergency measure adopted 
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where it is physically impossible for carriers to trans- 
port freight, or where there is an unusual accumulation 
of traffic. Under such circumstances there is temporarily 
and to a limited extent a failure by a carrier to fulfil its 
obligations as a common carrier. Such failure is unlaw- 
ful unless it has sufficient justification, and, with respect 
to interstate traffic, also violates that provision of the 
Act to regulate commerce which requires that carriers 
subject thereto ‘shall furnish transportation upon rea- 
sonable request therefor.’ That some embargoes may 
be justifiable is obvious, but carriers may not, under the 
guise of an embargo, attempt to accomplish results which 
the law requires shall be effected only by means of pub- 
lished tariffs. The tariff of the Iron Mountain contained 


no restriction against shipments of lumber to Cypress.” 


INTERIOR IOWA CASES 


CASE NO. 3464* (46 I. C. C., 39-60) 


STATE OF IOWA ET AL. VS. CHICAGO, ST. PAUL,. 


MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA RAILWAY COMPANY 
ET AL. 
CASE NO. 3465 


SAME VS. NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted May 2, 1917. Opinion No. 4664. 

1. The Mississippi-Missouri River proportional class scale, 
whatever its measure may be, shall for the future be 
equitably prorated across the state of Iowa in constructing 
reasonable maximum proportional class rates between the 
west bank of the Mississippi River and interior Iowa cities 
on traffic originating at or destined to points in Official 
Classification territory east of the Indiana-lIllinois state Ime. 

2. Upon that basis reasonable maximum class rates are herein 
prescribed, and it is expected that the carriers will adjust 
their commodity rates in conformity therewith. 


These cases reach back to the summer of 1910, when 
the manufacturers and jobbers in the interior Iowa cities, 
through their commercial organizations and state railroad 
commission, first complained of the rate inequalities which 
were said especially to favor their competitors located 
in the Iowa cities on the Mississippi River, in the Missouri 
River cities, and likewise those located at Chicago and 
St. Louis. At the same time the manufacturers and job- 
bers in the Iowa cities on the Mississippi River com- 
plained of similar inequalities in favor of their St. Louis 
competitors. The whole question centered sharply on the 
rate adjustment to and from the Mississippi River which, 
so far as the rates at issue in these cases are concerned, 
forms an uneven rate-basing and boundary line between 
the Official and the Western Classification territories. 
For rate-making purposes the cities along the river bank 
between Dubuque on the north and St. Louis on the south 
are divided into two groups, generally known-as the upper 
and the lower crossings. These crossings are rate-break- 
ing points; that is to say, separate rates are published 
for the services east and west of the river, and it was 
with this combination of rates, as well as the separate 
factors, that the Commission had to deal in the above- 
mentioned complaints, which brought in issue the rea- 
sonableness of substantially all the rates then in effect 
between the territory east of the Indiana-Illinois state 
line and points in the state of Iowa. 

The complaint of the manufacturers and jobbers in the 
Iowa cities on the Mississippi River was dealt with upon 
a separate record and in separate reports of the Com- 
mission, the Mississippi River case, 28 I. C. C., 47 (The 
Traffic World, Aug. 9, 1913, p. 313), and 29 I. C. C., 530 
(The Traffic World, March 21, 1914, p. 552), and we are 
here concerned with that case only to the extent that 
the rates which were there in issue bear upon the ad- 
justment to and from the interior Iowa cities. 

In the Interior Iowa Cities case, 28 I. C. C., 64, 74 (The 
Traffic World, Aug. 2, 1913, p. 254), the Commission found 
(a) that the through class rates were excessive and were 
made so by reason of the factors charged for the service 
west of the Mississippi River; (b) that the proportional 
rates between the territory east of the Indiana-Illinois 
state line and the Mississippi River were in harmony 
with the general system of rates east of the river, and 
there was no basis of record for condemning that factor 
of the through charges; (c) that when compared with 


*This report also embraces complaints in subnumbers 1 to 8, 
inclusive, of Docket No. 3464. 
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the rates applicable between the eastern territory and 
the Mississippi and the Missouri rivers, respectively, there 
was an element of undue discrimination in the through 
rates paid by many of the interior Iowa cities; and (d) 
that in numerous instances the rates then in force were 
in violation of the fourth section of the regulating statute. 
The defendant carriers were required to propose a sys- 
tem of proportional class rates for the service west of 
the Mississippi River on through interstate traffic moving 
in both directions, such rates to bear a reasonable rela- 
tion to the 55-cent proportional class scale then and at 
present applicable between the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers on through traffic, that scale previously having 
been fixed by the Commission in Warnock Co. vs. C. & 
N. W. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 546 (The Traffic World, Nov. 
25, 1911, p. 895). In respect of the proportional rates 
which were to be proposed by the defendant carriers, 
based upon a prorate of the 55-cent proportional class 
scale applicable between the rivers, the Commission said 


(p. 75): 


Taking the Missouri River as a starting point, that propor- 
tional rate between the rivers, when graded back across the 
state in @ proper and logical way, ought to produce a set of 
proportional rates which, used in connection with the propor- 
tional rates east of the river, will yield reasonable through 
charges to and from interior Iowa points. 


In attempting to conform to these findings the defend- 
ant carriers proposed a proportional class scale, which 
was approved by the Commission in its supplemental re- 
port in the Interior Iowa cases, 29 I. C. C., 536 (The Traffic 
World, March 21, 1914, p. 554). The complainants, how- 
ever, later filed petitions for rehearing, alleging that the 
resulting rate adjustment did not give to them the relief 
sought in their original complaints, and which the Com- 
mission apparently intended they should have. Upon 
these allegations, broadened so as to include the changes 
which subsequently have occurred, the cases now come 
yp for further consideration. 


\ 
The lowa Jobbing Cities, the Mississippi River Crossings 
and How They Are Reached. 


The principal manufacturing and jobbing cities in in- 
terior Iowa are Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, Marshalltown, 
Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Ottumwa, Mason City and Oska- 
loosa. The upper west bank Mississippi River crossings 
in the state of Iowa, through which traffic generally moves 
to and from the interior Iowa cities, are Dubuque, Clin- 
ton, Davenport, Muscatine, Burlington, Fort Madison and 
Keokuk. The east bank upper crossings in the state of 
Illinois are East Dubuque, Savanna, East Clinton, Rock 
Island, Keithburg, East Burlington, East Fort Madison 
and Hamilton. The lower crossings, through which traffic 
also may move to and from the interior Iowa cities, are, 
on the west bank, West Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, 
in the state of Missouri, and, on the east bank, Quincy, 
East Hannibal, Alton and East St. Louis, in the state of 
Illinois.* The through rates to interior Iowa points over 
both the upper and lower crossings are based on the 
east bank and not on the west bank crossings. There is 
no railroad bridge or other means of handilng traffic 
across the river at Muscatine. That point, however, has 
long been treated as a river crossings and is reached 
through Davenport over the lines of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

With three exceptions the upper crossings are reached 
only by the carriers that serve the territory west of Chi- 
cago. The three excepted crossings are Burlington, Keo- 
kuk and Dubuque. Burlington and Keokuk are reached 
by the Toledo, Peoria & Western, which is controlled 
jointly by the Pennsylvania Comapny and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, these carriers each owning 49.3 per 
cent of the capital stock. The Wabash Railroad, its 
eastern terminal being at Buffalo, reaches Keokuk and 
also two lower west bank crossings, namely, Hannibal 
and St. Louis. The Illinois Central* has its eastern ter- 
minal at Indianapolis, and of the upper west bank cross 
ings reaches only Dubuque; it does not reach any of the 
lower west bank crossings. None of the lower west bank 
crossings is reached by any of the carriers that serve 
the Atlantic seaboard. Chicago is reached from the At- 


*Omits Louisiana, Missouri, and East Louisiana, Ill., which, in 
respect of the traffic under consideration, are said not to be of 
special importance, 
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lantic seaboard by the eastern railroad systems, such as 
the Pennsylvania, the New York Central and the Balti- 
more & Ohio, which also, from the same territory, reach 
East St. Louis. However, neither the New York Central, 
the Pennsylvania, nor the Baltimore & Ohio reaches East 
St. Louis except over the lines of their subsidiaries, which 
are, respectively, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, the Vandalia and the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western. The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
owned by the Pennsylvania, also reaches East St. Louis.* 
Over their own rails none of the eastern system lines 
and their subsidiaries reaches St. Louis, which is the most 
important of the lower crossings. Traffic passing through 
St. Louis from the east, transported by these lines, is 
handled from East St. Louis to St. Louis either by the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis or by wagon 
transfer. The interest of the so-called eastern system 
lines in their subsidiaries is a matter of record in the 
annual reports filed by the carriers with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and requires no detailed analysis 
here. 

The more direct route to the interior Iowa cities from 
most of the eastern territory is through Chicago and the 
upper crossings, and the rate adjustment to interior Iowa 
has generally favored that route. A considerable portion 
of the traffic, however, particularly that from Central 
Freight Association territory, moves through Peoria in- 
stead of Chicago. Just what percentage moves through 
Peoria as compared with Chicago does not definitely ap- 
pear of record, although the carriers claim that the larger 
bulk of the traffic moves through Chicago and Chicago 
junctions. A _ significant fact, deducible from the fore- 
going, is that a large part of the traffic between the east 
and the interior Iowa cities involves at least a two-line 
haul east of the river, either over what are generally 
known as the intercorporately related eastern system 
lines above mentioned, or over lines that are absolutely 
independent of each other. Carload traffic moves through 
without breaking bulk, while less-than-carload traffic, ac- 
cording as it may be routed, is rehandled either at Chi- 
cago, Peoria or East St. Louis, which are the principal 
junctions between the eastern and western lines. Depend- 
ing upon its origin and the originating line, less-than-car- 
load traffic also may require transfer and rehandling be- 
fore it reaches the western junctions above mentioned. 


The Rate Adjustment from the Trunk Line Territory. 


Although both the westbound and eastbound rates are 
in issue, the first class westbound rates, local and pro- 
portional, will, for convenience in discussion, be used as 
typical, and, unless otherwise explained, all rates will be 


- expressed in cents per 100 pounds. 


From trunk line territory prior to April 1, 1914, the 
rates to all the Missisippi River crossings, both upper 
and lower, were controlled by the rates from New York 
City to Chicago, which are the key rates, or the 100 per 
cent standard, of the well-known McGraham scale. Until 
Dec. 31, 1907, the east bank lower crossings were in the 
116 per cent group, and rates to the west bank lower 
crossings were made by adding a “bridge arbitrary,” or 
river crossing charge. Since that date the lower crossings 
on both the east and the west banks of the river have 
been, and still are, in the 117 per cent group, while the 
east bank upper crossings were, but are not now, in- 
cluded either in the 122 per cent group or what was 
called the “122 per cent plus” group. To reach the west 
bank upper crossings in the 122 per cent plus group, a 
bridge arbitrary of 5 cents was added to the 122 per cent 
rate. Prior to April 1, 1914, the local first class rate 
from New York City to the lower crossings was 88 cents; 
to the east bank upper crossings, which were in the 122 
per cent group, 92 cents; and to the west bank upper 
crossings, as well as the east bank upper crossings in 
the 122 per cent plus group, the rate was 97 cents. On 
traffic moving beyond the crossings to the interior Iowa 
cities, however, the local 88-cent class scale, then ap- 
Dlicable to the lower crossings, was maintained as a pro- 
portional class scale to the east bank upper crossings. 

West of the river, on all state traffic, including that 
between the west bank upper crossings and the interior 


*Some of the lines, including the Illinois Central, reach St. 
Louis over the rails of the Terminal Assn. of St. Louis, which 
oer own in part. United States vs. Terminal Assn., 224 U. S. 
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Iowa cities, the Iowa state mileage scale is applied; but 
that state mileage scale has never been combined with 
the interstate proportional class scale to the east bank 
upper crossings in constructing through rates to the in- 
terior Iowa cities. The through rates, prior to any de- 
cision by the Commission, were based upon the full local 
rate to the west bank upper crossings, plus the local 
state mileage scale beyond, except as they might be modi- 
fied by lower combinations through Peoria, Chicago or 
some other point, or affected by the variations in the 
classifications and short-line distances. For example, the 
local first class rate from New York City to a west bank 
upper crossings was, prior to April 1, 1914, 97 cents, and 
the Iowa mileage rate beyond to Iowa City was 18.8 cents, 
or a total through rate of 115.8 cents. The factors actually 
published, however, were the 88-cent proportional rate to 
the east bank and 27.8 cents beyond. This method of 
constructing the through rates to and from the interior 
Iowa cities was fully explained in the original report in 
the Interior Iowa Cities case, supra (id., p. 70). 

The decisions of the Commission in Greater Des Moines 
Committee vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 17 I. C. C., 54 (The 
Traffic World, July 17, 1909, p. 105); and Ottumwa Com- 
mercial Assn. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., 17 I. C. C., 413 
(The Traffic World, Jan. 29, 1910, p. 119), resulted in 
through rates, made up of the proportional factors sep- 
arately establshed to and from the river, lower than the 
lowest combination of locals. On traffic to Des Moines 
from New York City the difference between the lowest 
combination of locals on the river and the aggregate of 
the separately established proportionals, first class, 
amounted to 4.8 cents and on traffic to Ottumwa 2.6 
cents. The difference on traffic to Cedar Rapids was 
made 2 cents by the voluntary action of the carriers. 
The through charge from New York City to Des Moines, 
first class, was made $1.25, or 28 cents more than the 
local rate of 97 cents then applicable from New York 
City to the upper west bank erossings. This 28-cent 
differential was one-half cent more than the even split 
of the first class 55-cent proportional rate applicable be- 
tween the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. On fifth class 
the differential was less than one-half of the river to 
river proportional. Between April 1, 1914, and Jan. 15, 
1915, after the announcement of the supplemental report 
in the Interior Iowa Cities case, supra, the through 
charges from the trunk line territory to interior Iowa 
cities were based substantially on the lowest combination 
of locals through the river crossings nearest to the Iowa 
destinations. Since Jan. 15, 1915, the through charges 
from trunk line territory to the interior Iowa cities have 
exceeded the combination of locals on the Mississippi 
River. 

In the Mississippi River case, supra, the 97-cent local 
scale applicable to the west bank upper crossings from 
the trunk line territory, then 9 cents above the 88-cent 
local scale applicable to the lower crossings, was reduced 
by order of the Commission to 90 cents, thus leaving a 
spread between the upper and lower crossings of 2 cents 
on the first two classes and 1 cent on the remaining 
classes. Concurrently, as heretofore explained, and pur- 
suant to their interpretations of the findings of the Com- 
mission in its original report in the Interior Iowa Cities 
case, supra (id., p. 74), the defendant carriers established 
a system of proportional class rates from the east bank 
upper crossings to the interior Iowa cities, based upon 
the Iowa state distance scale plus 2 cents on the first 
two classes and 1 cent on the remaining classes, these 
added arbitraries being equivalent to the spread between 
the upper and lower crossiligs fixed by the Commission 
in the Mississippi River case, supra. The proportional 
rates thus established for the service west of the river 
were combined with the 88-cent proportional class scale 
then applicable to the east bank upper crossings (which 
was the same as the local scale to St. Louis) in construct- 
ing through rates to the interior Iowa cities. In effect 
this adjustment was equal to the sum of the full local 
rates to and from the west bank upper crossings. The 
defendant carriers do not admit that the proportional 
rates west of the river have any relation to the service 
west of the river, and insist that they were constructed 
upon the basis of protecting the lowest combination 
through any gateway. 

When the spread was fixed between the upper and 
lower crossings in the local class scale from the trunk 
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line territory, of 2 cents on the first two classes and 1 
cent on the remaining classes, this change taking effect 
April 1, 1914, very strong reasons appeared upon the 
record for making a straight rate line of the river by 
placing all the crossings on a rate parity; .but the Com- 
mission refrained at that time from following such a 
course because of the serious results that the change 
would then have upon the revenues of the carriers. The 
Mississippi River case, supra (id., p. 59). On Dec. 16, 
1914, nearly eight months later, the carriers were author- 
ized in the Five Per Cent case, 32 I. C. C., 325 (The Traf- 
fic World, Aug. 3, 1914), to increase their rates in the 
Official Classification territory. Accordingly, on Jan. 15, 
1915, the New York-Chicago scale, which we have seen 
was the 100 per cent standard under the McGraham scale, 
was increased by 5 per cent, or from 75 cents to 78.8 
cents; and in order to preserve the existing relation of 
St. Louis to Chicago, the. rate to st. Louis was made 92.2 
cents, or 117 per cent of the Chicago rate. Thereupon 
the Commission, apparently of the opinion that the rea- 
sons which moved it to approve the spread between the 
upper and lower crossings on traffic to and from the trunk 
line territory had ceased to exist, entered an order in the 
Mississippi River case, supra, requiring that the upper 
and lower crossings be put upon an equal rate basis, thus, 
in respect of trunk line traffic, making a straight rate- 
basing line of the river between Dubuque on the north 
and St. Louis on the south. By virtue of this order the 
lower crossings class rate from the trunk line territory 
of 92.2 cents became also the local class rate from the 
same territory to the west bank upper crossings. Pre- 
viously, it will be recalled, the proportional scale to the 
east bank upper crossings was the same as the local scale 
to the west bank lower crossings, this adjustment having 
been maintained to equalize the through rates through all 
crossings on traffic to and from the Missouri River 
cities and points beyond. But when the river was 
straightened out as a rate-basing line, and the local rates 
to St. Louis became also the local rates to the west bank 
upper crossings, there no longer existed a necessity for 
maintaining a proportional class scale to the east bank 
upper crossings lower than the local class rates contem- 
poraneously maintained to the west bank upper crossings. 
The local class rates from trunk line territory to the west 
bank upper crossings, therefore became also the propor- 
tional class rates from the same territory to the east 
bank upper crosings, and in consequence of this change 
the sum of the two proportional class rates (over the 
short line from the nearest Mississippi River crossing 
west to the point of destination) to and from the east 
bank upper crossings exceeded, in violation of the fourth 
section, the aggregate of the intermediate rates to and 
from the west bank upper crossings by the amounts of the 
arbitraries added to the Iowa distance scale. This is the 
situation existing at present, although the defendant car- 
riers do not agree that the fourth section is violated. 


The Rate Adjustment from Central Freight Association 
Territory. 


From the central freight association territory to the 
west bank upper crossings the local rates are all in excess 
of what is commonly known as the central freight associa- 
tion distance scale; and, in harmony with the practice on 
traffic from the trunk line territory, the local class rates 
to the lower crossings are maintained as proportional class 
rates to the east bank upper crossings. Prior to April 1, 
1914, and before the rates approved by the Commission 
in its supplemental report in the Interior Iowa Cases, 
supra, became operative, the basis for constructing the 
rates from this territory to the interior Iowa cities was 
the same as that used in constructing rates from the 
trunk line territory; that is to say, the rates were based 
upon the sum of the full local rates to and from the west 
bank upper crossings, using the distance from the nearest 
upper west bank crossing, subject, however, to the lower 
combinations of locals that might be made through any 
other gateway, such as Chicago, Peoria or Quincy. Since 
October 26, 1914, the through interstate charges from cen- 
tral freight association territory to the interior Iowa cities 
have been less than the through charges made by com- 
bining the Iowa distance scale with the local interstate 
rates to the west bank upper crossings. 

The Commission in its supplemental report in The Mis- 
sissippi River Case, 29 I. C. C., 530, 533, supra, found (a) 
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that the rates between the west bank upper crossings on 
the one hand and on the other hand Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
and points taking the same rates, should be 66 per cent 
of the New York rates to the west bank upper crossings, 
thus creating a spread between the upper and lower crogs- 


_ ings on the first three classes of 3, 2% and 2 cents, re- 


spectively, and on the remaining three classes 1% cents; 
(b) that between points west of Pittsburgh and the west 
bank upper crossings, for distances of more than 500 
miles, rates should be established on the basis of the 
same spread between the upper and the lower crossings 
as had been found proper from Pittsburgh and Buffalo; 
(c) that for distances of 500 miles and under, where the 
average distances between central freight association 
points and the west bank upper crossings were the same 
or less than the distance to St. Louis, the same spread 
between the upper and lower crossings should be main- 
tained; and (d) that when the average distances to the 
west bank upper crossings exceeded the distances to St. 
Louis the spread between the upper and lower crossings 
on the first three classes of 3, 2144, and 2 cents, respec- 
tively, and on the remaining three classes of 1% cents, 
should be increased not to exceed 1 cent on the first two 
classes and one-half cent on the remaining four classes 
for each 25 miles or fraction thereof that the distance to 
the upper crossings exceeded the distance to St. Louis. 
The rates so established were later increased as a result 
of The Five Per Cent Case, supra, not by 5 per cent, but 
by the amounts necessary to preserve the spread fixed in 
The Mississippi River Case, supra, between the upper and 
the lower crossings. The local rates to St. Louis from 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo and points west thereof are now ap- 
plied as proportional rates from the same territory to the 
upper east bank crossings, and are combined with the pro- 
portional rates from these crossings in constructing 
through rates to and from the interior Iowa cities. The 
proportional rates west of the Mississippi River into in- 
terior Iowa on this traffic are made by adding 2 cents on 
the first two classes and 1 cent on the remaining classes 
to the Iowa distance scale from the nearest upper west 
bank crossing. 
The Complaint. 


Under the adjustments explained in the preceding para- 
graphs, which are at present in effect, it is alleged by the 
complainants that the manufacturers and jobbers located 
in Chicago and in both the west bank upper and lower 
crossing cities may reach many of the interior Iowa 
points of consumption, as well as the territory outside of 
Iowa between the Mississippi River and the Pacific coast, 
at rates less than those available to the manufacturers 
and jobbers located in the interior Iowa cities. The de 
fendant carriers, on the other hand, assert that there are 
many points in this territory where the rate advantage 
lies with the interior Iowa cities and against Chicago, St. 
Louis, and the upper river crossings. The relative amount 
of territory where either group of cities has the advan- 
tage was dealt with in briefs and on argument. The 
chief cause of the existing situation is asserted by the 
complaintants to be the scale of proportional rates applic- 
able to that portion of the haul west of the Mississippi 
River; and the principal issue in this case, around which 
the controversy centers, is the manner in which the 55- 
cent proportional scale between the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers shall be graded across the state. This was a 
controlling consideration in the Commission’s original 
decision, Interior Iowa Cases, supra; and it is one of the 
important points on which will rest the outcome of the 
present proceeding. 

The complainants maintain that, taking the Missouri 
River as a starting point, the 55-cent proportional rate 
between the rivers, if graded back across the state in a 
proper and logical way, that is, prorated in accordance 
with the distances between the river, giving proper recog- 
nition to the long-and-short-haul clause, to routings to the 
combination of locals as maximum, and to competitive 
conditions, will produce a set of proportional rates which, 
when used in connection with the proportional rates east 
of the Mississippi River, will yield reasonable through 
charges to and from the interior Iowa cities. 

The present proportional rates west of the river, as 
heretofore explained, are based upon the Iowa distance 
scale, plus 2 cents on the first two classes and 1 cent on 
each of the lower classes; and this basis extends west- 
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ward to the first point that comes within the application 
of the 55-cent proportional scale between the rivers. The 
use, in this way, of the Iowa distance scale creates a So- 
called “hump” immediately west of the Mississippi River, 
resulting in the application of rates for the service west 
of the river on a level as high as if the transportation be- 
gan at the river, and the interior Iowa manufacturers and 
jobbers urge that the use of such a scale as factors west 
of the Mississippi River in making rates to the interior 
lowa cities is unjust, unreasonable, and inconsistent with 
the usual method of rate making in that it adds high 
short-haul factors at the end of hauls ranging from 200 
niles to over 1,000 miles in length. Furthermore, it is 
uged than on traffic to the most of Iowa points from the 
trunk line and New England territories such a scale in- 
dudes four terminal charges, plus 2 cents on the first and 
second classes and 1 cent on the remaining clases. On 
trafic from central freight association territory to the 
larger part of Iowa, the rates to the Mississippi River in- 
clude one terminal charge, and the rates west of the river 
include two terminal charges, making in all three terminal 
charges plus the arbitraries before mentioned of 2 cents 
on the first and second classes and 1 cent on the remain- 
ing classes. The complainants, therefore, finding them- 
selves at substantially the same disadvantage that they 
experienced under the adjustment which first existed, but 
ina greater degree, so far as the upper crossings are con- 
cerned, because of the wider spread in some of the rates, 
are mainly reasserting in their petitions for rehearing the 
prayers of their original complaints. 


The defendant carriers, in a brief filed through inad- 
vertence in another proceeding but which is now of record 
here, admit that, so far as the use of the Iowa distance 
scale west of the river results in through charges less 
than the aggregate of the proportional rates to and from 
the river, the situation demands a remedy, and they urge 
that from the trunk line territory an increase of 5 per 
cent be allowed in the old 90-cent local class scale from 
New York City to the west bank upper crossings, which 
would make the local class rate 94.5 cents, instead of 92.2 
cents as it now is, and leave the present 92.2-cent class 
scale to apply to the east bank upped crossings as a pro- 
portional scale on traffic destined to the interior Iowa 
cities. In other words, the suggestion is to restore the 
spread between the upper and lower crossings of 2 cents 
on the first two classes and 1 cent on the remaining 
classes. The complainants, however, insist, both in the 
original complaints and in the petitions for rehearing, that 
for the purpose of making rates to the interior Iowa cities 
the upper and lower Mississippi River crossings should be 
on a parity and that the proportional scale of 55 cents ap- 
plying between .-he Mississippi and Missouri rive crossings 
on through traffic should be scaled back across the state 
of Iowa. Upon these opposing contentions the issue is 
raised. The sketch on page 49, with two illustrations of 
the alleged disadvantages which are the subject of com- 
plaint by the interior Iowa manufacturers and jobbers, 
may serve to clarify the situation. The disadvantages 
shown would of course be correspondingly less in cases 
where the traffic moves into the interior Iowa manufac- 
turing and jobbing cities in carload quantities and thence 
to the points of consumption in less-than-carload quan- 
tities. 

In view of the defendant carriers’ admission that the 
tate differences complained of exist, and that the situation 
demands a remedy, it hardly seems essential here to dis- 
cuss in detail the evidence introduced by the complan- 
ants. It is sufficient to say that this evidence in the main 
shows the measure of the rate differences, referred to 
upon the record by the complainants as “discriminations” 
and “disadvantages” against the interior Iowa cities and 
m favor of their competitors located at the upper and 
lower Mississippi River crossings and also at Chicago. An 
illustrative example is witness Beal’s Exhibit No. 1, where- 
m it is shown by 66 comparative tables that in reaching 
the ultimate points of consumption in Iowa from New 
York City and Syracuse, the west bank upper Mississippi 
River cities have rate advantages over the interior Iowa 
Manufacturers and jobbing points ranging, respectively, 
from 9.2 to 17 cents. From Pitsburgh and Detroit these 
advantages range from 5 to 14 cents; and from Cincinnati 
from zero to 10.4 cents. Other comparisions of interest 
Show that St. Louis has a rate advantage over many in- 


terior Iowa cities in reaching the territory west of, the 
Missouri River, including the Pacific coast, although the 
distance from the interior Iowa cities to most of the 
points north of Kansas City in this territory is less than 
from St. Louis. For example, on traffic from New York to 
a very small part of the state of Montana, Des Moines 
has the advantage on first class only; but on all other 
classes and also on all classes to all other territory west 
of the Mississippi River St. Louis has the advantage. A 
map ilustration was introduced showing that Des Moines 
is on an equality with or has the advantage over Chicago 
on traffic from New York City to only a few points of im- 
portance in southwestern Iowa. To all other territory 
Chicago has the advantage. There are of record in behalf 
of the complainants 19 very comprehensive and useful 
exhibits emphazing in minute detail the rate differences 
against Des Moines, the successive changes that led up 
to this situation, comparative distances, density of popu- 
lation, ete. Other exhibits filed of record show that the 
ton-mile revenue yield of the rates west of the river is 
greater than that east of the river. Several Iowa jobbers 
testified that in reaching points of consumption in Iowa 
they were obliged to meet the prices of the Mississippi 
River jobbers by assuming the differences in the freight 
rates, and they illustrate the disadvantages of which they 
complain by applying the rates in effect to actual traffic 
movements. The balance of the evidence in behalf of the 
complainants is principally rate and distance comparisons 
and the testimony of manufacturers and jobbers covering 
the transportation of freight that actualy moves through 
interior Iowa points and competitive cities. In the main 
the evidence was directed to the advantages of the manu- 
facturers and jobbers at the upper crossings, and at St. 
Louis and Chicago. It is not seriously contended by the 
complainants that the combination of rates into the in- 
terior Iowa jobbing points and outbound to the points of 
conusmption should in all cases be precisely the same as 
the combination of rates into and-out of the competitive 
jobbing points, such as Chicago, St. Louis, and the upper 
river crossings. It is strongly urged, however, that 
wherever possible such equality should be secured, and 
that the differences at present prevailing between these 
combinations gives an undue advantage to the manufac- 
turers and jobbers at Chicago, St. Louis, and the upper 
Mississippi River cities, to the undue prejudice and dis- 
advantage of the interior Iowa cities. Some of the evi- 
dence related to specific commodity rates between particu- 
lar points, but as there is no basis of record for definitely 
considering them, it is suggested that they. ought to be 
dealt with in separate proceedings, providing there still 
remains a cause for complaint after the calss rates here 
under consideration are adjusted. 

Broadly speaking, it may fairly be said from the evi- 
dence of record that the interest of the complainants is 
in not only what they term unjust discriminations result- 
ing from the inconsistent relation of rates, but also in the 
intrinsic unreasonableness of the rates themselves. The 
proportional factors applying west of the river from the 
upper crossings to the interior Iowa cities are attacked 
as unreasonable per se. This latter phase of the case has 
reference to the so-called “hump,” in the through charge 
and, as evidence of its unreasonableness, the complainants 
offered a number of comprehensive illustrations showing, 
by way of comparison (a) that proportional rates such as 
are charged for the service west of the river are usually 
less than the local rates for a like measure of service; (b) 
that through rates as a general rule are less than the 
aggregate of the full local rates; (c) that in some in- 
stances the amounts added to the basing rates in fixing 
the through charge to points beyond are appreciably less 
than the amounts added to the proportional rates applic- 
able to the upper Mississippi River crossings from points 
east of the Indiana-Illinois state line in fixing the through 
charges for comparative distances to interior Iowa points; 
and (d) that the ton-mile earnings of the western carriers 
from Chicago to the Mississippi River, under their pro- 
portion of the through rate to the Mississippi River from 
New York City, are materially less than the ton-mile 
earnings of these same carriers under the proportional 
rates from the Mississippi River to the interior Iowa 
points. 

The Defendants’ Evidence 

The defendants, as heretofore explained, acknowledge 

the rate differences, also the “hump” in the proportional 
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factors west of the river, preferring, however, not to 
characterize these differences as disadvantage or dis- 
criminations. They offered in evidence a number of ex- 
hibits in which the rates, successive changes, distances, 
density of traffic, and the revenue yield of the rates per 
ton-mile were compared. Although admitting, as they do, 
that the situation demands a remedy, the purport of the 
evidence introduced by the defendants, taken as a whole, 
is that the through rates now in effect are too low. They 
developed upon the record 11 principal points, which, to- 
gether with the rebuttal evidence introduced by the com- 
plainants, will be discussed separately in the 11 succeed- 
ing paragraphs, viz: 

1. That the Iowa distance scale is lower than the maxi- 
mum distance-scales established by the states of Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wisconsin, lower than the 
so-called “Prouty scale,” and also lower than the actual 
rates charged for state transportation in Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, and Nebraska. In rebuttal the complainants show 
that, differing from the scales of other states, the Iowa 
scale must be observed both as minimum and maximum, 
and the carriers are not permitted to apply lower rates 
even to meet short-line competition. The state. of Minne- 
sota also has prescribed a single minimum and maximum 
distance scale, but the carriers are permitted to cut under 
it in meeting short-line competition. The complainants 
further point out (a) that, as before explained, the pro- 
portional rates from the Mississippi River crossings to the 
interior Iowa cities are applied at the end of hauls rang- 
ing from 200 to 1,000 miles in length, while for distances 
above 200 miles, under the Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and Wisconsin scales, also the Prouty scale, the amounts 
added as the distance increases are very much less than 
the proportional rates here under attack; (b) that rates 


from the territory east of the Indiana-Illinois state line to 
points in Illinois, approved by the Commission, exceed 
the Chicago rates, in many instances, by amounts that are 
less for similar distances than the proportional rates from 
the Mississippi River crossings to interior Iowa points; 
and (c) that the amounts added to the Chicago rates in 


constructing rates to Illinois points are much less than 
the Illinois state rates for similar distances. 

2. The carriers showed that the revenue yield per ton- 
mile of the first-class rate of 92.2 cents from New York 
City to the upper Mississippi River crossings, using the 
average of the short-line distances to those crossings, is 
lower than the revenue yield per ton-mile of the first-class 
rates from New York City to St. Louis, Peoria, and Chi- 
cago, these rates being respectively 92.2, 86.7, and 78.8 
cents. In rebuttal the complainants show that the revenue 
yield per ton-mile of the 92.2-cent rate from New York 
City is (a) greater to the average of the upper crossings 
than to the average of the lower crossings, (b) greater to 
the nearest of the upper crossings than to the most distant 
of the lower crossings, (c) greater to the most distant of 
the upper crossings, and (d) that the rates to Peoria and 
East St. Louis from New York City both yield a ton-mile 
revenue less than the rates from New York City to Clin- 
ton and Savanna. 

3. The carriers testified that in The Five Per Cent Case, 
33 I. C. C., 351, (The Waffin Mold, December 26, 1914) the 
class rates from the trunk line territory to the upper west 
bank crossings, using first class from New York City as 
an example, were increased only 2.2 cents, or a little less 
than 2.5 per cent; while the proportional first-class rate 
to the east bank upper crossings was increased 4.2 cents, 
or approximately 4.8 per cent. In respect of this propo- 
sition the complainants point out that, as a result of The 
Five Per Cent Case, supra, when consideration is given 
to the six classes, the average increase in the propor- 
tional rates from New York City to the upper east bank 
crossings amounted to 5.12 per cent; and, further, that 
since the Commission found the local class rates to the 
west bank upper crossings excessive, the advance of only 
2.5 per cent, instead of a flat 5 per cent increase, was 
justified, and that the Commission required that adjust- 
ment in its supplemental order, entered December 29, 
1914, in The Mississippi River Case, supra. 

4. The carriers showed that if the proportional rates from 
the west bank upper crossings to interior Iowa are reduced 
to the extent of the added arbitraries, which equaled the 
spread in the rates between the upper and lower crossings 
fixed in The Mississippi River Case, supra, the interior 
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Iowa cities wil bear only 2.5 per cent increase as a result 
of The Five Per Cent Case, supra, whereas Chicago and 
St. Louis bear, respectively, 5 and 4.8 per cent. The com. 
plainants show, however, that a reduction in the propor. 
tional rates west of the Mississippi River would not 
affect the increase in the proportional rates up to the 
river, since that advance would still stand, and for that 
part of the haul the interior Iowa cities would bear an 
increase of 5.12 per cent on all six classes. They point 
out that there was no general advance ordered or per. 
mitted by the Commission in respect of either the class 
or proportional rates west of the Mississippi River. 

5. The defendant carriers further showed that prior to 
The Five Per Cent Case (a) for their service from Chi- 
cago to the upper river crossings, they received out of 
the 88-cent proportional scale 14.9 cents, while out of the 
present rate of 92.2 cents they receive 15.6 cents, or a 
gain of 0.7 of a cent; (b) that if the proportional rates 
west of the river are reduced by the elimination of the 
arbitraries added to the Iowa distance scale a net logs 
of 1.3 cents will (c) that a net loss of 1.3 cents actually 
occurs at present under the practice of some shippers in 
routing their traffic so that it will be handled east and 
west of the river by different carriers, a practice which 
permits the application of the Iowa distance scale west 
of the river instead of the proportional scale, which, as 
we have seen, is higher; and (d) that if the Iowa dis- 
tance scale was established as-a proportional class scale 
west of the river, at least some of the defendant carriers 
would in fact earn less, for the reason that it would be 
necessary to apply that scale from all crossings based 
upon the short-line distance from the nearest crossing; 
otherwise all the gateways would not be on an equality 
and the result would be to close some of them entirely. 
In rebuttal the complainants show (a) that the results 
anticipated by the defendants are predicated upon the 
assumption that the present basis of dividing the through 
charges between the eastern and the western carriers 
will be maintained; (b) that, as before explained, again 
using New York City as an example, the local first-class 
rate of 92.2 cents to the west bank upper crossings is the 
same as the first-class proportional rate to the east bank 
upper crossings; (c) that although the transportation 
service east of the Missisippi River is the same in meas- 
ure on traffic destined to the river crossings proper as it 
is on traffic destined to the interior Iowa cities, the basis 
for dividing the local rate between the eastern and the 
western carriers is nevertheless not the same as the 
basis for dividing the proportional rate; (d) that out of 
the 92.2-cent local rate from New York City, as applied 
on traffic destined to the west bank cities, the western 
carriers receive 25.7 cents, while out of that same rate, 
when applied as a proportional to the east bank cross- 
ings, on traffic destined to the interior Iowa cities, the 
western carriers receive only 15.6 cents; (e) that if the 
same basis of divisions was applied in dividing the 92.2- 
cent rate, when applied either as a local or a propor- 
tional rate, the western carriers would receive 10.1 cents 
more than they now receive on interior Iowa traffic; (f) 
that the western carriers could reduce the first-class pro- 
portional rates now applicable from the east bank upper 
crossings to the interior Iowa cities to the extent of 10.1 
cents and still retain their present revenue, providing the 
first-class proportional rate, applied from New York City 
to the east bank upper crossings, was divided between 
the eastern and the western carriers upon the same basis 
as they now divide the local first-class rate applicable 
to traffic destined to the west bank cities; and (g) since 
their service to the upper Mississippi River crossings is 
the same, irrespective of whether the traffic is destined 
to the Mississippi River cities proper or to interior lowa 
cities, the eastern carriers are not entitled to a greater 
share of the river rate on traffic destined to the interior 
Iowa cities than they receive on traffic destined to the 
Mississippi River cities. 

6. The carriers further showed that if the Iowa distance 
scale is applied as a proportional scale from the upper 
crossings to the interior Iowa cities the result will be a 
reduction in the 55-cent scale now applicable on through 
traffic between the Mississippi and the Missouri rivers, 
and also a corresponding reduction in the rates to points 
west of the Missouri River, many of which are con- 
structed in combination with the 55-cent proportional 
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scale. In respect of this assertion the complainants state 
that they do not ask for the application of the Iowa dis- 
tance scale as the proportional west of the Mississippi 
River, and they ask for no reduction in the 55-cent scale 
between the rivers, but that their complaint in this pro- 
ceeding is confined to prorating the 55-cent scale across 
the state. 

7. A further showing by the defendants was that if the 
revenue yield per ton-mile of the present trunk line scale 
of 92.2 cents to St. Louis, the less distant lower crossing, 
which is 1.751 cents, was used as a basis for construct- 
ing the local rates for the average distance to the upper 
crossings the first-class rate for the average distance to 
those crossings would be 95.2 cents. The revenue yield 
of this same rate for the average of the distances to all 
the lower crossings was not compared with the revenue 
yield for the average of the distances to all the upper 
crossings; nor was the revenue yield to the less distant of 
the lower crossings compared with the revenue yield to 
the less distant upper crossings. 

8. The defendants pointed out that if in lieu of the 
present Iowa distance scale, now applied outbound from 
the west bank river cities, and also from interior Iowa 
jobbing points, on traffic reshipped from both the Mis- 
sissippi River cities and the interior Iowa jobbing points 
to the interior Iowa points of consumption, a different 
state distance scale were substituted, based upon the 
average of the Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Prouty 
scales, the so-called differences now alleged to exist in 
favor of the principal west bank cities would be substan- 
tially reduced. To this the complainants respond, (a) 
that a similar result would follow, and that the discrim- 
inations in favor of the Mississippi River cities would be 
reduced, if there should be substituted for the Iowa dis- 
tance scale a scale 5 per cent, or any other percentage, 
higher than the present Iowa distance scale, preserving 
precisely the same grading as exists to-day in the Iowa 
distance scale; (b) but that the change suggested by the 
defendants would not remove the discriminations to a 
large part of Iowa, the relative amount of which was dis- 
cussed more fully in briefs and in argument; (c) nor 
would the suggested change remove any of the discrim- 
inations existing in favor of either the upper or lower 
Mississippi River crossings or Chicago on traffic reshipped 
from interior Iowa jobbing points to points outside th 
state of Iowa. ' 


9. Evidence was offered by the defendants tending to 
show that the so-called “hump” immediately beyond rate- 
breaking points is not an unusual condition. 


10. The defendants further showed that to points in 
Iowa on the line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
west of Ottumwa, the combination through Ottumwa on 
traffic from New York City is less than the combination 
through Chicago to the same points. In reply the com- 
plainants show that this situation exists only in reference 
to a part of the class rates, and is confined to the natural 
territory of Ottumwa and other Iowa towns, further, that 
the situation does not exist as to most of the rates in- 
volved on traffic destined to Iowa territory, and that on 
traffic destined to any part of the United States outside 
of Iowa the advantage rests almost entirely with Chicago. 
The defendant carriers, however, do not concede the ac- 
curacy of this contention by the complainants, and have 
discussed in brief and argument the relative territory in 
which the advtange rests with either group of cities. 


11. The defendant carriers further show that the rate 
paid by Kansas City and Omaha on traffic from trunk 
line and central freight association territories is appreci- 
ably higher per ton-imle than that paid by the interior 
Iowa cities; and that for comparable distances the rates 
paid from these territories to points in the state of Mis- 
souri are higher than to the interior Iowa cities. Ex- 
hibits filed by the complainants in rebuttal, using the 
yield per ton-mile of the rates to the Mississippi River 
and applying them to the interior Iowa cities, were intro- 
duced in evidence. By use of this latter basis it is shown 
that the rates to the interior Iowa cities would be ap- 
preciably reduced below their present level. 

There is some evidence of record upon the expense of 
the break and transfer at Chicago between the eastern 
and western carriers, a witness in behalf of the defen- 
dants having testified that the cost to the Chicago & 
North Western of transferring less-than-carload traffic at 
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its Wood street, Fortieth street, and Sixteenth street sta- 
tions is approximately 74 cents per ton, or 3.7 cents per 
100 pounds. No evidence was introduced to show that 
there is any difference in the cost of transfer at Chicago 
of either less-than-carload or carload freight, depending 
upon whether the traffic is destined locally to the upper 
Mississippi River crossings or to interior Iowa points. 

One witness testified that with respect to certain traffic 
from the east, the Chicago shippers are at a disavantage 
in that certain eastern competitors of the Chicago jobbers 
are able in many instances to reach the Mississippi River 
cities and the interior Iowa cities at rates less than the 
sum of the locals through Chicago. And it was sug- 
gested that if Chicago’s disadvantage is to be enlarged 
by a decrease in the rates to the upper Mississippi River 
cities and to the interior Iowa cities, the Chicago ship- 
pers will probably complain. This situation is illustrated 
by several exhibits comparing the combination rates over 
the river with the combination rates over Chicago in 
reaching the interior Iowa cities; also comparisons of 
the rates to the river crossings from Chicago with the 
rates from points in central freight association territory. 
Among these comparisons are the rates from Indian- 
apolis and Chicago to Dubuque, and from Toledo and 
Chicago to St. Louis. In 52 instances it appears that 
Indianpolis has a slight advantage over Chicago in reach- 
ing Dubuque, and in 57 instances that Toledo has the ad- 
vantage over Chicago in reaching St. Louis. The com- 
plainants contested, as incomplete, the comparisons made 
in the rates from Indianapolis and Chicago to Dubuque, 
showing that on a large number of articles Chicago has 
the advantage. They also point out that the witness 
did not compare the aggregate rates in and out of the 
eastern jobbing cities to interior Iowa points, with the 
aggregate of the local rates on the same traffic when re- 
shipped through Chicago. Instead, he compared, using 
the eastern jobbing cities as the originating points, the 
through charges from those points based upon the agegre- 
gate of the proportional rates to and from the Mississippi 
River crossings, with the aggregate of the local rates on 
the same traffic through Chicago. This comparison shows 
that the through charges from the eastern jobbing cities 
are invariably less than the combination of locals through 
Chicago. 


Harlan, Commissioner: ‘ 

The course followed in the related case, Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners of the State of Iowa v. A. A. R. R. 
Co., infra, page 20, was also pursued here; that is to say, 
the foregoing statement of the facts in the case as shown 
by the evidence was prepared by the examiner before 
whom the case was heard and was agreed to upon the 
record, with the understanding that other facts and mat- 
ters material to the issue could be fully discussed on 
briefs and oral arguments. 

Brodaly speaking, the complainants are asking here that 
we reaffirm the conclusion announced in the original re- 
port herein, 28 I. C. C., 64, 75 supra, namely, that the 
proportional scale prescribed in Warnock Co. v. C. & N. 
W. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 546, supra, be logically prorated 
across the state of Iowa. The defendants; on the other 
hand, offer substantially the same defense that was offered 
by them in the related case just mentioned. The two- 
line haul through Chicago, the break and transfer at that 
point between the eastern and western lines, the higher 
rated territory west of Chicago in which the traffic density 
is said to be less than in the eastern territory here in- 
volved, and the depressing influence of competition with 
eastern lines on the rates between the east and the Mis- 
sissippi River, are strongly advanced as reasons why the 
rates between the eastern territory and the interior Iowa 
cities are lower than they otherwise would be. These 
matters, however, were carefully weighed when the pro- 
portional scale between the rivers was prescribed, and 
are reflected in the level of that scale which ranges ap- 
proximately from 125 to more than 1385 per cent higher 
than the local rates maintained in the territory east of 
the Indiana-Illinois state line. 

In the original report we announced that the carriers 
would be expected to propose a system of single propor- 
tional rates, applicable west of the Mississippi River on 
through traffic moving in both directions, that would bear 
a reasonable» relation to the Mississippi-Missouri river 
proportional scale of 55 cents; and although the propor- 
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tional rates subsequently established had our approval, 
it becomes apparent that the interior Iowa cities were 
not given the relief which this broader record shows they 
are entitled to have. It is also clear that the rate changes 
since made have unquestionably enlarged the disadvan- 
tages of which the interior .Iowa cities complained in the 
original proceeding. 

The evidence submitted on rehearing does not convince 
us that for the service west of the Mississippi River on 
eastern traffic the interior Iowa cities should pay, as the 
record shows they now do, a higher level of rates than 
is contemporaneously maintained to the Missouri River 
cities; nor do we find any ground for modifying our for- 
mer views, namely,’that the 55-cent scale should be pro- 
rated equitably -between the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers as a basis for fixing rates between the territory 
east of the Indiana-Illinois state line and the interior 
Iowa cities. 

Upon the whole record we find and conclude (a) that 
existing class rates between points east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line and the interior Iowa cities are, and for 
the future will be, unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
that the factors west of the Mississippi River exceed the 
proportional class rates set.forth in the proportional class 
seale following, and (b) that for the future reasonable 
maximum through class rates between points in the official 
classification territory east of the Indiana-Illinois state 
line and the interior Iowa cities will be made by adding 
to the local or prooprtional rates, whichever are lower, 
applicable between points in official classification territory 
east of the Indiana-Illinois state line and the west bank 
of the Mississippi River, proportional class rates, sub- 
ject to the western classification, not in excess of those 
shown in the following table: 

PROPORTIONAL CLASS SCALE, IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS, 

ON TRAFFIC TO AND FROM POINTS EAST OF IN- 

DIANA-ILLINOIS STATE LINE, TO BE APPLIED BE- 


TWEEN THE WEST BANK OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER AND INTERIOR IOWA CITIES. 
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In the absence of substantial reasons for a change, the 

principle herein announced, but not the rates themselves, 

should remain permanent even though conditions may in 

the future require either increases or reductions in the 

amounts of the rates; that is to say, the Mississippi-Mis- 

souri river proportional scale, whatever its level, should 

in the future be the basis for fixing rates between the 

territory east of the Indiana-Illinois state line and the in- 

terior Iowa cities. It is expected that the carriers will 

adjust their commodity rates to conform to that basis. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 
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CLASS RATES FROM IOWA 


CASE NO. 8377* (46 I. C. C., 63-65) 

BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
STATE OF IOWA VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted February 12, 1916. Opinion No. 4666. 
Ocean-and-rail and rail-lake-and-rail class rates from upper 
Mississippi River cities, Dubuque, Iowa, to Keokuk, Iowa, in- 
clusive, to points in trunk line territory found to be unduly 
discriminatory and prejudicial when compared with corre- 
sponding rates from the lower Mississippi River cities, 
Quincy, Ill, to St. Louis, Mo., inclusive, to the same points. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

These cases were submitted together and will be dealt 
with in one report. 

In No. 8377 complainant attacks the ocean-and-rail class 


*The report also embraces No. 8378, Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of the State of Iowa vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. 
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rates, and in No. 8378, the rail-lake-and-rail class rates, 
applicable between the upper Mississippi River Cities, 
Dubuque, Ia., to Keokuk, Ia., inclusive, and points in 
trunk line territory, as unreasonable and as unduly dis- 
criminatory and prejudicial when compared with the cor- 
responding rates from and to the lower Mississippi River 
cities, Quincy, Ill., to St. Louis, Mo., inclusive. Repara- 
tion is asked in No. 8377. The allegations of unreason- 
ableness per se were not pressed. Prior to the hearing 
the ocean-and-rail class rates to the upper and the lower 
Mississippi River cities westbound were made the same, 
and since the submission of the issues in No. 8378 the 
rail-lake-and-rail class rates from trunk line territory to 
those cities have also been made the same. Inasmuch 
as the gravamen of the complaints in each of these cases 
is the charge of undue prejudice, the issues with respect 
to westbound rates were thus eliminated. 

The ocean-and-rail class rates from the upper Missis- 
sippi River crossings and from St. Louis, Mo., to New 
York, N. Y., are shown in the following table. Rates are 
stated here and elsewhere in this reports in cents 
100 pounds. 


To New York from— 
Upper cities 
St. Louis 


To Boston, Mass., the ocean-and-rail class rates from 
the upper cities and from St. Louis are the same for all 
classes. To Philadelphia and Baltimore the rates are 
lower from St. Louis by differences on a scale of 8 cents, 
first class. The all-rail class rates between both the upper 
and the lower Mississippi River crossings and New York 
are the following: 


1 2 3 1 5 6 
92.2 79.9 61.4 43.1 36.9 30.8 


Complainant has presented these cases as supplemental 
to the Mississippi River case, 28 I. C. C., 47 (The Traffic 
World, Aug. 9, 1913, p. 313), 29 I. C. C., 530 (The Traffic 
World, March 21, 1914, p. 552), and has filed in exhibit 
form parts of the record taken in that case. In our 
original report in that proceeding we found that the rates 
then in effect between the upper Mississippi River cross- 
ings in the state of Iowa and points east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line were unreasonable and also unduly 
discriminatory when compared with the rates to and from 
the lower crossings. The maximum class rates found rea- 
sonable for application locally between New York and 
the upper Mississippi River crossings, made upon a scale 
of 90 cents, first class, exceeded the then effective St. 
Louis rates by the following: 


Excess 


Following the Commission’s reports in the Five Per 
Cent case, 31 I. C. C., 351 (The Traffic World, Aug. 3, 
1914), 32 I. C. C., 325 (The Traffic World, Dec. 26, 1914), 
the all-rail class rates between New York and the lower 
Mississippi River crossings were increased to the present 
scale of 92.2 cents, first class, and, as a result of a sup- 
plemental order entered Dec. 29, 1914, in the Mississippi 
River case, supra, the class rates to and from the upper 
crossings were made the same. A _ similar conclusion 
was reached in a case recently decided with respect to 
rates from and to certain points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
State of Iowa vs. A. A. R. R. Co., 46 I. C. C., 20 (The 
Traffic World, Aug. 4, 1917). 

The rail-lake-and-rail class rates from the upper Missis- 
sippi River crossings and from St. Louis to New York are 
the folowing: 


To New York from— 


eT 2. 3 4_ 5 
Upper cities 75.5 60 42.5 36 


51.5 36 


Difference 8.5 8.5 


The ocean-and-rail and rail-lake-and-rail class rates ap- 
plicable to westbound traffic from New York to the upper 
and lower crossings are these: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
82.2 71.9 55.4 39.1 32.9 27.8 


Much of the record now before us consists of testimony, 
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largely argumentative in character, with regard to the 
orders made in the Mississippi River case, supra, particu- 
larly that entered Dec. 29, 1914. Defendants have under- 
taken to show in evidence and on argument that our or- 
ders in that case were not justified. Those orders, how- 
ever, are not open to review in these cases. While the 
eastbound tonnage over ocean-and-rail and rail-lake-and- 
rail routes is not large when compared with the west- 
pound tonnage, we think that the conclusions which were 
reached in the Mississippi River case, supra, and which 
are now reflected in the all-rail class rates in both direc- 
tions and in the ocean-and-rail and rail-lake-and-rail class 
rates westbound, are properly applicable to the issues 
remaining for disposition in these cases. We find that 
the maintenance of higher ocean-and-rail and rail-lake- 
and-rail class rates, respectively, from the upper Missis- 
sippi River cities, Dubuge, Ia., to Keokuk, Ia., inclusive, 
to points in trunk line territory, than are contempora- 
neously maintained from the lower Mississippi River 
cities, Quincy, Ill., to St. Louis, Mo., inclusive, to the 


same points, results in unjust discrimination and preju- - 


dice against the said upper Mississippi River cities. In 
the absence of proof of damage reparation is denied. An 
order will be entered accordingly. 


FLOUR STORAGE 


In a report on I. & S. No. 970, Flour Storage, opinion 
No. 4673, 46 I. C. C., 295-6, the Commission has decided 
that the Baltimore & Ohio has justified the proposed in- 
creased charges for the storage of flour in its warehouses 
at Baltimore. Therefore the order of suspension will be 
vacated and set aside as of September 20. The suspended 
schedules were filed to take effect Nov. 21, 1916. They 
proposed storage charges as follows: In barrels, in bales 
of 98 pounds or over, or in sacks of 98 pounds, 4 cents per 
200 pounds per month or fraction thereof; in sacks of less 
than 98 pounds and on potato flour in sacks of 220 pounds, 
5 cents per 200 pounds and 220 pounds respectively per 
month or fraction thereof, an increase of 1 cent in each 
instance over existing charges which have been in effect 
since Jan. 2, 1905. The reason for the advance in the 
storage charges is the fact that labor employed in the 
warehouses has decreased in efficiency and the cost has in- 
creased from 20 to 75 per cent; that taxes have increased; 
and that compliance with local fire regulations has greatly 
increased the cost of the storage. 


RATES ON WOODEN HOOPS 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8902, 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co. vs. St. L & San Francisco et al., 
opinion No. 4677, 46 I. C. C., 303-4, the Commission holding 
that the legally applicable rate on wooden hoops in car- 
loads from Bay City, Mich., to Blytheville, Ark., had been 
shown to be unreasonable. The rates applied were 32 cents. 
The Commission found that 29 cents should have been 
applied on the earlier shipments and 29.8 cents on those 
moving after June 10, 1914. The reparation will be for 
the difference. 


CRUSHED AND ROUGH STONE 


An order requiring the carriers respondent to establish 
a rate on crushed and rough stone, in carloads, not in 
excess of 2.5 cents per 100 pounds, from Lannon, Wis., 
to Chicago, Ill., on or before September 15 has been 
entered in No. 8810, Lake Shore Stone Co. et al. vs. C., 


M. & St. P., opinion No. 4683, 46 I. C. C., 320-2. The Com- 
mission held that the rate of 3.5 cents in effect at the 
time the complaint was filed was unreasonable, to the 
extent that it exceeded 2.5 cents. Prior to the Commis- 
Sion’s decision in the Waukesha Lime and Stone Co. vs. 
Milwaukee, 26 I. C. C., 515, the rates from Lannon and 
Waukesha were the same. The Commission in that case 
reduced the Waukesha rate to 2 cents, after which the 
shipment of stone from Lannon became unprofitable, the 
complainant said. Waukesha, the Milwaukee said, being 
on the main line, can have lower rates than Lannon, on 
a —— line, because the cost of performing the service 
is less. 
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FINDING AFFIRMED 


The Commission has affirmed its report in 39 I. C. CG, 
445, in a supplemental report on reargument in No. 5585, 
W. F. Boardman Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion 
No. 4692, 46 I. C. C., 352-4. The original finding, unre- 
ported, was that during 1910 and up to Sept. 14, 1911, the 
railroads should have applied to shipments of gas cooking 
stoves from points east of the Missouri River to San Fran- 
cisco a rate of $1.30 per 100 pounds, 24,000 minimum, or a 
rate of $1.50 per 100, 20,000 minimum, whichever made the 
lower charge under the provisions of Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau tariffs, I. C. C. Nos. 904, 920 and 929. The 
railroads filed a petition for rehearing and in a report on 
the rehearing, 39 I. C. C., 445, the Commission found that 
in view of a specific rate of $1.50 named in the last tariff 
item quoted in this report the rate of $1.30 was not ap- 
plicable to gas cooking stoves. It further found that the 
charges on the $1.50 rate were not shown to have resulted 
in damage to the complainants. Then the complainants 
asked for reargument and the Commission finally came to 
the conclusion that it was in error in the first instance 
and that $1.50 per 100 was the rate legally applicable. 
Since the case and its mutations the railroads have estab- 
lished a rate of $1.30, 24,000 pounds minimum, so the ques- 
tion really was as to whether there should be reparation. 
Commissioner Meyer dissented without writing a separate 
report. 


CHARGES ON WHEAT 


Reparation has been ordered in No. 8718, Pierson-La- 
throp Grain Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R., opinion No. 4695, 46 
I. C. C., 359-60, the Commission holding that charges on 
wheat from Kansas City, originating beyond, to Chicago, 
stored in transit at Leavenworth, were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded the rate contemporaneously 
applied on wheat from Kansas City when originating be- 
yond, milled in transit at Leavenworth, and the product 
transported to Chicago. 7 


REPARATION ON LUMBER 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8911, Schuh- 
Mason Lumber Co. vs. Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. et al., 
opinion No. 4698, 46 I. C. C., 365-8, on account of damages 
due to the misrouting of and the unlawful demurrage 
charges collected on a carload of lumber from N. A. 604 
Mile Post, Ga., to St. Louis. 


FAILURE TO STOP IN TRANSIT 


CASE NO. 9031 (46 I. C. C., 368-370) 
ATLANTIC LUMBER COMPANY VS. TOLEDO & OHIO 
CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted November 21, 1916. Opinion No. 4699. 


Failure of defendants to stop at Charleston, W. Va., for milling, 
a carload of lumber from Quick, W. Va., to Buffalo, N. Y., 
found to have resulted in damage to complainant. Repara- 
tion awarded. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


Complainant is a corporation engaged in the lumber 
business at Boston, Mass. By complaint, filed June 20, 
1916, as amended, it alleges that defendants unlawfully 
failed to stop at Charleston, W. Va., for dressing, a car- 
load of lumber shipped from Quick, W. Va., to the Buffalo 
Package Company, Buffalo, N. Y., on Dec. 1, 1913. Rep- 
aration is asked. The claim was presented to the Com- 
mission informally Aug. 3, 1914. 


The bill of lading issued by the Kanawha & West Vir- 
ginia Railroad Company bore the following instructions: 
“With stop-over at Morgan Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Charleston, W. Va., to be worked.” The car, which 
contained 15,352 feet of lumber, was not stopped as di- 
rected, but moved direct to Buffalo over the Kanawha & 
West Virginia to Charleston; Kanawha & Michigan Rail- 
way to Corning, W. Va.; and Toledo & Ohio Central and 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern railways beyond. Upon 
arrival at Buffalo and before the car was unloaded it was 
discovered that the lumber had not been dressed. Com- 
plainant accordingly had the car switched to the mill of 
the Niagara Box Company at Buffalo, where the lumber 
was unloaded, milled, and drayed by the Niagara Box 
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Company to the plant of the Buffalo Package Company, 
at a total cost of $56.89, consisting of $7 for switching, 
$19.19 for milling, and $30,70 for handling and drayage, 
which amount was paid and borne by complainant. Com- 
plainant seeks to recover the difference between the ex- 
pense incurred at Buffalo and $27.02, the amount it would 
have cost to stop and dress the lumber at Charleston. 

At the hearing complainant stated that it had been quoted 
by the Morgan Lumber & Manufacturing Company, a price 
of $1.50 per 1,000 feet for milling the lumber at Charles- 
ton, including all necessary handling. The mill of that 
company was located adjacent to the tracks of the Kana- 
wha & Michigan. That carrier’s tariff authorized stopping 
at Charleston for milling at a charge of $4 per car. 
The expense of draying the dressed lumber to the Buffalo 
Package Company was computed to be less than would 
have been the expense of reloading into a car, switching 
at the published rate and unloading at final destination. 

The Kanawha & Michigan in its answer admitted its 
responsibility for failure to stop the car as directed, but 
did not appear at the hearing. 

Complainant contends that it was further damaged be- 
cause the through charges were collected on the weight 
of the rough lumber, whereas, if milled at Charleston, it 
was estimated the weight would have been reduced 5,372 
pounds. The rule of the Kanawha & Michigan Railway 
cited in support of this contention reads as follows: 


On shipments of lumber originating at points on the K. & M. 
Ry., or on connecting lines to be stopped on the K. & M. Ry., 
and reforwarded to a point beyond the line of the K. & M. Ry., 
where the weight has been reduced at the stop-off point, 
freight charges will be assessed on basis of the original weight 
(namely, before dressing, resorting, or partial unloading) from 
point of origin to the junction point at which delivery to con- 
nection is made by the K. & M. Ry. From such junction point 
to destination, freight charges will be assessed on basis of the 
reduced weight (namely, after dressing, resorting, or partial 
unloading). 


It does not appear what rates the tariff proposes to 
assess, but we are advised that it has been the custom 
to apply freight charges based on the divisions of the joint 
rate accruing to the carriers to and from the junction 
point. Such a provision is indefinite, improper and un- 
lawful, and cannot furnish a basis for reparation. More- 
over, the testimony with respect to the estimated reduc- 
tion in weight lacks the degree  f certainty necessary for 
basing an award of damages. 

We find that the Kanawha é: Michigan Railway Com- 
pany failed to stop the car at Charleston for milling, as 
directed in the bill of lading aad authorized by its tariff, 
and that as a consequence complainant was damaged to 
the extent of the difference between the expense incurred 
and borne by it at Buffalo and the expense which would 
have accrued had the shipment been stopped and milled 
as directed. We further find that complainant made the 
shipment as described; that it has been damaged and is 
entitled to reparation from the Kanawha & Michigan 
Railway Company in the sum of $29.87, with interest. An 
appropriate order will be entered. 


, 


HALL, Chairman, dissenting: 

As I read it, no provision of the act to regulate com- 
merce was violated by the Kanawha & Michigan in the 
negligent handling of this shipment. Our power to award 
reparation is restricted to cases of such violation. Doubt- 
less complainant suffered injury and should recover dam- 
ages, but to my mind its remedy is in the courts. 


C. F. A. CLASS SCALE CASE 


In a report by Commissioner McChord, on fourth sec- 
tion applications 2072 and 10800 made by railroads in the 
C. F, A. Class Scale Case having the long lines, I. and S. 
No. 965, opinion No. 4743, 46 I. C. C., 475-77, the Commis- 
sion came to the conclusion that the carriers having the 
long lines had justified their petitions for permission to 
disregard the long and short haul part of the fourth sec- 
tion. The permission is given in fourth section order 
No. 6803, the material parts of which are as follows: 

“That the carriers parties to said applications, having 
circuitous routes between points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
continue and establish between the said points the same 
class rates and commodity rates based on percentages of 
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the class rates, that are in effect via the short lines be 
tween the same points, and to maintain higher rates at 
intermediate points, provided that in no instance shall the 
rate at any intermediate point exceed the rates authorized 
in C. F. A. Class Scale Case, 45 I. C. C., 254, and The Fi. 
teen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 303. 

“That said carriers be, and they are hereby, authorized 
to continue and establish class rates and commodity rates 
based on percentages of the class rates between points in 
central freight association territory, and to route traffic 
from or to lower rated points or groups through higher 
rated groups, provided that the rates from or to the hizher 
rated groups shall not exceed those authorized in C. F. A. 
Class Scale Case, supra, and The Fifteen Per Cent Case, 
supra. 

“That the said carriers be, and they are hereby, auihor- 
ized to continue and establish class rates and commodity 
rates based on percentages of class rates between Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa., on the one hand, and west bank 
Lake Michigan ports, on the other hand, via Ludington 


‘ and Frankfort, Mich., lower than the rates contemporane. 


ously in effect from or to points intermediate to said west 
bank Lake Michigan ports, provided that the rates from 
and to said intermediate points shall not exceed those au- 
thorized by the Commission in C. F. A. Class Scale Case, 
supra, and The Fifteen Per Cent Case, supra. 

“That that portion of said application No. 2072 by which 
authority is sought to maintain class rates and commodity 
rates based on percentages of class rates from Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to Lima, Ohio, via the line of the Lake Erie & West- 
ern Railroad Company, lower than rates contemporane- 
ously in effect from and to intermediate points, be, and 
the same is hereby, denied, effective Oct. 1, 1917.” 


IOWA RATES 


CASE NO. 8477. (46 I. C. C., 20-38) 


BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
STATE OF IOWA VS. ANN ARBOR RAILROAD 
COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted May 2, 1917. Opinion No. 4663. 


1. From points in Central Freight Association territor , west of 
the Pittsburgh-Buffalo lines and east of the Sadana -Ttinels 
state line, there should be no difference in the rates to the 
upper group cities in Iowa on the Mississippi River and to 
St. Louis, when the distances to the upper group cities are 
equal to or less than the distances to St. Louis; but for 
each 25 miles or fraction thereof that the distances to the 
upper group cities exceed the distances to St. Louis, rates 
to the upper group cities may exceed the rates to St. Louis 
by 1 cent on the first two classes and one-half cent on the 
remaining four classes. 

2. From Pittsburgh, Buffalo and points taking the same rates, 
to cities on the west bank of the Mississippi River from 
and including Dubuque on the north to and including St. 
Louis on the south, the class rates shall not exceed 61% 
per cent of the rates contemporaneously maintained be- 
tween New York City and St. Louis. 

3. The basis herein found proper will apply both eastbound 
and westbound, and the carriers will be expected to adjust 
their commodity rates in conformity therewith. 


This proceeding in a sense is supplementary to The 
Mississippi River Case, 28 I. C. C., 47 (The Traffic World, 
Aug. 9, 1913, p. 313), and 29 I. C. C., 5380 (The Traffic 
World, March 21, 1914, p. 552); it also is closely related 
to the Interior Iowa Cities Case, 28 I. C. C., 64 (The Traffic 
World, Aug. 2, 1913, p. 254), and 29 I. C. C., 536 (The 
Traffic World, March 21, 1914, p. 554), which was reopened 
on petitions for rehearing and is now pending before the 
Commission. In the case first cited the class-rate adjust- 
ment between the territory east of the Indiana-Illinois 
state line and the cities in the state of Iowa on the Mis- 
sissippi River was brought in issue. That same adjust- 
ment, to the extent that it affected the construction of 
through rates to and from the interior Iowa cities, also 
was dealt with in the case last cited. In respect of traffic 
to and from the Central Freight Association territory the 
Commission is asked, in the complaint here before it, to 
place the Iowa cities, located on the Mississippi River, 
upon a rate parity with St. Louis, Mo. 


Grouping of the River Cities and How They Are Reached 


In its course southward the Mississippi River, so far as 
the rates here in issue are concerned, forms the boundary 
between the Official and the Western Classification terri- 
tories, and also an uneven rate line, made so by dividing 
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the cities between Dubuque on the north and St. Louis on 
the south into two groups, commonly known as the upper 
group cities and the lower group cities. The grouping is 
shown in the following table: 


UPPER GROUP CITIES. 
West bank. - East bank. 

Dubuque, Iowa. East Dubuque, IIl. 
Davenport, Iowa. Savanna, Ill. 
Muscatine, Iowa. East Clinton, IIl. 
Burlington, Iowa. Rock Island, Il. 
Keithsburg, Ill. 
East Burlington, Ill. 
East Fort Madison, IIl. 
East Keokuk, IIl. 


LOWER GROUP CITIES. 


Fort Madison, Iowa. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 


West bank. East bank. 
West Quincy, Mo. East Louisiana, IIl. 
Hannibal, Mo. Quincy, Ill. 
Louisiana, Mo. East Hannibal, Ill. 


Alton, Ill. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Traffic actually crosses the river at all the points named 
excepting Muscatine, where there is no railroad bridge or 
other facilities, although that point has long been treated 
as a river crossing and is reached through Davenport over 
the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; furthermore, over the line 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Muscatine is inter- 
mediate to Burlington and eastern territory. The west 
bank upper and lower group cities will hereinafter be re 
ferred to, respectively, as the upper group cities and the 
lower group cities. St. Louis will be used as typical of 
the west bank lower group cities, and the east bank cities 
in both groups will be specifically mentioned where neces- 
sary. 

With the exception of the Wabash, the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, and the Illinois Central, the carriers* that serve 
the Central Freight Association territory do not reach, 
over their own rails, either the upper or the lower group 
cities. The Wabash, having its eastern terminal at Buffalo, 
reaches Keokuk, Hannibal and St. Louis. The Toledo, 
Peoria & Western, owned jointly by the Pennsylvania and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy (each owning 49.3 per 
cent of the capital stock), reaches two of the upper group 
cities, namely, Burlington and Keokuk, but does not reach 
any of the lower group cities. Of the upper group cities 
the Illinois Central, with its eastern terminal at Indianapo- 
lis, reaches Dubuque, but does not reach any of the lower 
group cities. The distance from Indianapolis to Dubuque 
over the line of the Illinois Central, -however, is 556 miles, 
as compared with the short-line distance of 355 miles over 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville and the Chicago 
Great Western. All other upper and lower group cities 
are reached by the carriers which serve the territory west 
of Chicago. The so-called eastern system lines, serving 
the territory east of the Indiana-Illinois state line, such 
as the New York-Central, the Pennsylvania and the Balti- 
more & Ohio, reach East St. Louis through their subsidiary 
lines, which are, respectively, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis; the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, and the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern. The 
Pennsylvania Company owns the Vandalia, which also 
Teaches East St. Louis. The control of these’ subsidiaries 
by their parent companies is through stock ownership, the 
extent of which need not here be shown in detail. Traffic 
from the Central Freight Association territory, which 
reaches Hast St. Louis over the rails of the eastern system 
lines and their subsidiaries, is transferred from that point 
to St. Louis either by the Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis or by wagon. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that less-than- 
carload traffic moving between the Central Freight Asso- 
Clation territory and the upper group cities requires a 
break and transfer between the eastern and western Car- 
"ers either at Chicago, Peoria, or other junctions, except, 
however, that portion of the traffic which may be handled 
to Burlington and Keokuk over either the Wabash or the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western. There is no showing of record 
that trafic moves to Dubuque from Indianapolis over the 
Indirect route of the Illinois Central. Traffic between the 
Central Freight Association territory and the lower group 
Cities is transferred between the eastern and western lines 
at East St. Louis, or at other junctions through which it 


*Some of the lines, including the Illinois Central, reach St. 
uls over the rails of the Terminal Railroad Assn. of St. 

Louis, which they own in part. (United States vs. Terminal 
R. Assn., 224 U. S., 383.) 
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may move, such as Chicago and Peoria. The bulk of the 
traffic from Central Freight Association territory, how: 
ever, moves direct to East St. Louis without passing 
through Chicago, Peoria, or other junctions between the 
eastern and western lines. 


The Rate Adjustment 


A line drawn from Chicago through Joliet and Streator 
to Peoria, thence over the Toledo, Peoria & Western to 
East Burlington, and thence via the east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River to its junction with the Ohio River forms 
the western boundary of the Central Freight Association 
territory. And although the cities on the west bank in 
both the upper and lower groups do not lie within this 
boundary, the eastern system lines nevertheless treat tnose 
points, for the purposes of rate making, as if they were in 
the Central Freight Association territory. The rate ad- 
justment to all the west bank cities is therefore controlled 
to some extent by the eastern system lines, and the car- 
riers that serve only the territory west of Chicago join 
them in maintaining joint rates to the upper group cities. 
These joint rates are applicable through Chicago and the 
northern part of the state of Illinois, which lies outside 
the Central Freight Association territory. Joint rates are 
also maintained through Peoria. It is thus apparent that 
in the territory west of Chicago there is an overlapping of 
the eastern and western carriers, which is responsible to 
some extent for dividing the river cities into two rate 
groups. 

The Mississippi River Case, supra, was the outgrowth 
of a complaint filed in the summer of 1911 by the state of 
Iowa, through its railroad commission, in behalf of the 
manufacturers and jobbers of the upper group cities, alleg- 
ing discrimination against them in favor of the lower 
group cities. Briefly stated, the prayer was for a parity 
of rates between the territory east of the Indiana-Illinois 
state line and all of the west bank river cities, from Du- 
buque on the north to St. Louis on the south. In that 
proceeding the rate adjustments to and from the trunk line 
territory and to and from the Central Freight Association 
territory were separately considered... With respect to the 
former the Commission stated that there were strong rea- 
sons for fixing the rates to and from all the river cities 
upon an equal basis, but the Commission did not then 
require such an adjustment because of the serious results 
that the change would have upon the revenues of the car- 
riers. 


Unless otherwise explained all rates will be expressed 
in cents per 100 pounds, and the first-class rate will be 
used as typical. Prior to April 1, 1914, the first-class rate 
from New York City to the upper group cities was 97 cents, 
and to St. Louis 88 cents, a spread of 9 cents. On that 
date, pursuant to the order of the Commission in the Mis- 
sissippi River Case, supra, the first-class rate to the upper 
group cities was made 90 cents, the spread accordingly 
being reduced to 2 cents. Correspondingly the spread 
between the second-class rate was fixed at 2 cents and 
between the remaining four classes 1 cent. On December 
29 of the same year, however, the Commission, apparently 
of the opinion that the advances authorized in The Fve 
Per Cent Case, 32 I. C. C., 325 (The Traffic World, Dec. 26, 
1914), had overcome the reasons which prompted it to 
approve a spread between the lower and the upper group 
cities, entered an order requiring that all those cities, in 
their relation to the trunk line territory, be put upon a 
rate parity, thus making a straight rate line of the river 
with respect to trunk line traffic. 

No such change was made in the adjustment to and from 
the Central Freight Association territory. The spread in 
the rates existing between the upper group cities and St. 
Louis prior to April 1, 1914, is illustrated in the following 
table: 

First-class Spread in favor 


Distances. rate. of St. Louis. 
5 . 3 
e an - om un 
a 20 a2) ne 
3 a3 3 ws. ¢ g 
Prior to April, 1, 1914, § $9 3 Bo 8 ° 
from— ¢ Coc ff Os Sa Py 
oO ws oO we Xr) no » 
ma yee me 5S go 
° SI 2 fb & o°? oo’ ¢ & ¢ 
a B10 “en «3802.0 844.0 
Indianapolis, Ind. .... ° - : 
Chadian, | 341 442 41.0 55.0 101 14.0 
Fort Wayne, Ind. .... 342 338 43.0 52.0 *4 9.0 
Columbus, Ohio ...... 428 477 46.0 59.0 49 13.0 
Toledo, Ohio ......... 437 433 46.0 55.0 4 9.0 
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Grand Rapids, Mich... 368 4 55.0 *94 
Lansing, Mich. 4 409 e 55.0 *69 
Cleveland, Ohio 532 65.0 *16 
Saginaw, Mich. 499 ‘ 55.0 *94 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ....... 647 s 69.0 26 


*Distance favors the upper group cities. 


Although the defendants do not concede them to be 
relevant or material to the issues in this case, the com- 
plainants made comparisons of the rate relation existing 
prior to April 1, 1914, between the upper and the lower 
group cities, by using (a) the average distance to the cities 
comprising each group, and (b) the distance to the nearest 
city in each group. These comparisons follow: 


e ; Spread in 
Average First-class favor of lower 
distance. rate. group cities. 


(a) Prior to April 1, 
1914, from— 


group cities 
cities, cents. 
cities, cents. 


, To lower group 
Aver’ge to upper 
miles. 
To lower group 
To upper group 
miles. 
In rate, cents. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fort Wayne, Ind. . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Lansing, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Saginaw, Mich. ....... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 656 
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*Distance favors the upper group cities. 


, First-class Spread in favor 
Distances. rate. of St. Louis. 


(b) Prior to April 1, 
1914, from— 
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To St. Louis, 
miles. 


To Clinton, 
To St. Louis, 
To Clinton, 
In distance, 
In rate, cents. 
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Indianapolis, Ind....... 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 

Grand Rapids, Mich.. 

Lansing, Mich. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Saginaw, Mich. ....... § 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 606 


*Distance favors the upper group cities. 
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In its supplemental report in The Mississippi River 
Case, 29 I. C. C., 530, 583 (supra), the Commission found 
(a) that the rates between the upper group cities on the 
one hand and Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and points taking the 
same rates on the other hand, should be 66 per cent of the 
New York rates to the upper group cities; (b) that a 
spread between the upper group cities and St. Louis on 
the first three classes of 3, 2% and 2 cents, respectively, 
and on the remaining three classes of 1% cents should be 
established and maintained; (c) that between points west 
of Pittsburgh and the upper group cities, for distances of 
more than 500 miles, rates should be established on basis 
of the same spread between St. Louis and the upper group 
cities that had been found proper from Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo; (d) that for distances of 500 miles and under, 
where the average distances between Central Freight Asso- 
ciation points and the upper group cities were the same or 
less than the distances to St. Louis, the same spread be- 
tween St. Louis and the upper group cities should be main- 
tained; and (e) that when the average distances to the 
upper group cities exceeded the distances to St. Louis the 
spread between the upper group cities on the first three 
classes of 3, 2% and 2 cents, respectively, and on the re- 
maining three classes of 1% cents should be increased not 
to exceed 1 cent on the first two classes and one-half cent 
on the remaining for classes for each 25 miles or fraction 
thereof that the distances to the upper group cities ex- 
ceeded the distances to St. Louis. 


The rates thus prescribed were established April 1, 1914, 
and were advanced, effective Oct. 26, 1914, under the order 
of the Commission in The Five Per Cent Case, supra, not 
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by 5 per cent, but by the amount necessary to preserve the 
spread between St. Louis and the upper group cities. This 
adjustment now prevails and is reflected in the following 
comparative table, which shows the distances, rates, and 
revenue yield per ton-mile to both the upper group cities 
and St. Louis. There are some slight differences between 
the eastbound and westbound rates, but as a whole the 
latter are representative. 


First- Revenue 


Distances. classrate. per ton-mile. 


Since Oct. 26, 1914, 
westward from— 


ity, miles. 


miles, 
cents. 


mills, 


»To St. Louis, 
To aver’ge upper 
c 
To St. Louis, 
NRHP Orr rE cortoor—acoTO upper Cities, 
WWWWWWWWwhNdEooa cents. 
To upper cities, 
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Difference, 
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Terre Haute, Ind... 
La Fayette, Ind 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cincinnati, Ohio ... 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ... 
Dayton, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio ... 
Toledo, Ohio 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. ..... 4 

Detroit, Mich. 

Cleveland, Ohio .... 

Saginaw, Mich. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. .... 

Buffalo, N. Y 720 *11 
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*Distance favors the upper group cities. 


Here, again, although the defendants do not concede them 
to be relevant or material to the issues in this case, the 
complainants supplement the above showing by rate com- 
parisons they have made between the upper and lower 
group cities by using (a) the average distance to the cities 
comprising each group and (b) the distance to the nearest 
city in each group. These comparisons follow: 


Average 


\ Revenue per 
distance. 


First-class. ton-mile. 


(a) Since Oct. 26, 1914, 
westward from— 


lls. 


group cities, 
group cities, 


cities, cents. 
eo mi 


cities, miles. 


To upper group 
miles. 


To lower group 
cities, miles 
To lower group 
Average lower 
Average upper 


» Difference, 


— 
“To upper group 


09 Or 09 69 09 6D CO OO DD OO DD OOOO OD cities, cents. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

co Ol eee 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 36 
Grand Rapids, Mich.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 28 
LaFayette, 

Lansing, Mich. *78 
PRGSPUTER, PO. .cscccece 

Saginaw, *75 
Terre Haute, Ind. 62 
Toledo, Ohio 428 *35 
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*Distance from the upper group cities. 
7From Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Terre Haute the rate 


‘varies for the different crossings, therefore an average was 


used. Average of first class to the four lower crossings: Cin- 
cinnati to St. Louis, 43.1; Louisiana, Quincy and Hannibal, 44.1; 
P. C. C. & St. L. Ry., I. C. C. -P590. Indianapolis to St. Louis, 
39.9; to Quincy, Hannibal and Louisiana, 44.1; P. C. C. & St. L. 
I. C. C. 590. Terre Haute to St. Louis, 34.1; Louisiana, 46.2; 
Hannibal and Quincy, 44.1; C. C. C. & St. L. 301C, I. C. C. 6452, 
Vandalia Tr. 16D, I. C. C. 2663. 


Revenue per 


Distances. First-class. ton-mile. 


(b) Since Oct. 26, 1914, 
westward from— 


miles. 
=o To Clinton, 
RQ miles. 
mills. 


mills. 
To Clinton, 


To St. Louis, 
cents 


To St. Louis, 
%To upper group 


Swrwhwere cities, cents. 
- To St. Louis, 


- Difference, 


oS Pee 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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August 4, 1917 


LaFayette, Ind. ........ 233 258 25 39.9 -9 34.25 34.81 
Lansing, Mich. .......... 478 358 %119 48.3 51.3, 20.21 28.58 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... 613 606 * 7 59.3 62.3 19.35 20.56 
Saginaw, Mich. .. 2.00 554 431 *123 48.3 51.3 17.44 23.81 
Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 168 293 125 34.1 43.6 40.60 29.76 
Toledo, OHIO ...-sscceecs 437 382 * 55 48.3 51.3 22.11 26.86 


*Distance favors Clinton. 


‘he rates apply to both the east and west bank cities. 
In all cases except Pittsburgh it will be observed that 
where the distances to the upper group cities are greater 
than to St. Louis the revenue yield per ton-mile is less, 
and where the distances are less the revenue yield is 
greater. In other words, there is here in operation the 
generally accepted theory that with increased distance the 
ton-mile revenue should grow less. Using the lower group 
cities as a basis, the complainants show, by map illustra- 
tion filed of record, that, although from all points named 
in the foregoing table the rates to the lower group cities 
are less than to the upper group cities, the distances are 
nevertheless greater, as an average, to the lower group 
cities than to the upper group eities from the points north 
of a line drawn from Attica, Ind., through La Fayette, 
Muncie and Richmond, and thence through Dayton, Co- 
lumbus and Zanesville, Ohio, to Pittsburgh, Pa. The de- 
fendants, however, in the same form, show that when St. 
Louis alone is used as a basis, the boundary line north of 
which the distances to the upper group cities are less than 
to St. Louis begins at Morocco, Ind., approximately 50 miles 
north of Attica, and runs easterly almost in a direct line 
through Decatur, Ind., and Lima, Ohio, to Latimer, a point 
just west of the Pennsylvania-Ohio state line. Between 
the = lines thus drawn the spread ranges between 50 and 
60 miles. 


The Issue and the Complainant’s Evidence 


The contention of complainants is that while the situa- 
tion which was considered in The Mississippi River Case, 
supra, has been partially remedied by equalizing the rates 
between trunk line territory and the river cities in both 
groups, there still exists unjust discrimination in favor of 
St. Louis, and the other lower group cities, against the 
upper group cities, in the rates applicable to and from the 
Central Freight Association: territory. In substance it is 
alleged that where the distances from points in that terri- 
tory to the upper group cities are no greater than to the 
lower group cities there should be no difference in the 
rates; and although expressing the view that where dis- 
tance favors the upper group cities the rates to and from 
those cities should be on a lower level than the St. Louis 
scale, the complainants nevertheless do not urge such an 
adjustment; nor do they attack the intrinsic reasonableness 
of the rates except to the extent that such rates exceed 
the rates contemporaneously maintained to and from St. 
Louis for equal or less distances. The issue raised there- 
fore bears only upon the rate relation that is said unduly 
to favor St. Louis to the undue prejudice and disadvantage 
of the upper group cities. In urging their contentions the 
complainants state that, “the rates asked for. in this case 
are those applicable to St. Louis, whether they remain 
as they are to-day or are made higher or lower than they 
are to-day.” 

_There has been no material change in the commercial 
Situation of the manufacturers and jobbers in the upper 
group cities since the complaint of The Mississippi River 
Case, supra, was filed. They contend that they still com- 
pete with the St. Louis, Quincy, Hannibal and Louisiana 
manufacturers and jobbers in the territory east and west 
of the Mississippi River, and, according to the evidence of 
record, they are required to absorb in their selling prices 
the rate differences over St. Louis. In rebuital the car- 
riers contend that the evidence introduced by them shows 
that the combined rates through the upper west bank cross- 
ings to consuming territory in Iowa are generally lower 
than through St. Louis to the same territory, and that to 
destination points in Missouri on the line of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy the combined rates are generally 
lower through Keokuk and Burlington than through St. 
Louis. Complainants contend that where the combined 
distances are similar the rate advantage rests almost in- 
Variably with St. Louis. 

Many of the witnesses who testified in the former case 
reaffirmed their testimony in this proceeding, both orally 
and by introducing excerpts from the record. Aside from 
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showing that all the manufacturers and jobbers in the 
river cities buy and sell in competition with each other, 
the complainants developed upon the record six principal 
points: (a) That from trunk line territory the rates, all- 
rail and ocean-rail, are the same to the upper group cities 
as to the lower group cities; (b) that the eastbound ocean- 
and-rail rates from the upper group cities are higher than 
from the lower group cities, and are under attack in an- 
other proceeding before the Commission; (c) that the cities 
on the eastern boundary of Central Freight Association 
territory from Buffalo, N. Y., on the north to Wheeling, 
W. Va., on the south are kept on a rate parity—that is to 
say, Buffalo pays no higher rates than Wheeling in reach- 
ing St. Louis and the upper group cities; (d) that St. 
Louis and the upper group cities are on a parity in reach- 
ing the Missouri River cities and territory beyond; (e) 
that a large number of the important cities in the Central 
Freight Association territory are nearer to the upper group 
cities than to St. Louis; (f) and that in Illinois the in- 
dividual carriers that serve only the upper group cities 
have a revenue yield practically the same as, and a traffic 
density less than, the lines operating east of Chicago in 
the Central Freight Association territory (as shown by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission statistical reports for 
group 3 in the year 1910, the latest year for which such 
figures are reported), and a revenue yield and traffic 
density higher than the Illinois density of traffic and 
revenue yield of the individual lines that pass through the 
southern section of that state in reaching St. Louis. 

In support of their contention that no special reasons ap- 
pear for maintaining at the upper group cities, in their 
relation to the Central Freight Association territory, a 
higher level of rates than is contemporaneously main- 
tained at St. Louis, the complainants introduced in evi- 
dence many comprehensive rate comparisons and maps 
showing in detail the relative rate differences in favor of 
St. Louis and against the upper group cities in reaching 
the territory west of the Mississippi River. Without dis- 
cussing in detail these differences, it is sufficient to say 
that they are, comparing class with class, largely, if not 
altogether, the measure of the spread in the rates between 
the upper group cities and the lower group cities. 


The Defendant Carriers’ Evidence 


The defendant carriers contend, while the complainants 
deny, that a difference in transportation conditions justi- 
fies the higher level of rates between the Central Freight 
Association territory and the upper group cities. They 
point out that in reaching the upper group cities a two-line 
service is required east of the river with an expensive 
break and transfer at Chicago between the eastern and the 
western carriers. On the other hand, the complainants 
contend, while the defendants deny, (a) that the two-line 
service from Chicago is offset by the larger amount of ton- 
nage hauled in long trains, and in such volume and with 
such regularity as to permit of economy and efficiency in 
management; (b) that the only witness for the defendants 
testtifying as to the cost of the transfer at Chicago admitted 
on cross-examination that such cost is no greater at Chi- 
cago than at other transfer points generally throughout 
the country; (c) that the defendants’ witness further ad- 
mitted that the percentage system of rates in Official Classi- 
fication territory applies over two-line hauls as well as 
over single-line hauls; and (d) that there is also an ex- 
pensive break and transfer at East St. Louis before the 
traffic reaches St. Louis proper. 

The carriers, however, contend that in the absence of 
competitive influences, the logical and normal method of 
constructing rates to the upper group cities would be upon 
basis of the full local rates east and west of Chicago. That 
basis, they assert, has not been observed because some of 
the western lines which serve St. Louis and Peoria through 
Chicago were compelled to meet the rates maintained by 
the eastern system lines for their direct service to those 
points, and the result was to depress the level of rates that 
the western carriers, in competition with the eastern sys- 
tem lines, could maintain to the upper group cities. Ex- 
plained in another way, the defendant carriers insist that 
the joint rates now maintained are lower than they should 
be for a two-line haul between the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory and the upper group cities, which are in 
a territory that is generally rated higher and of less traffic 
density than the Central Freight Association territory. On 
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cross-examination, however, the assistant freight traffic 
manager of the New York Central lines admitted that 
traffic destined to St. Louis is hauled approximately the 
same distance, in the same higher rated territory, as the 
traffic that moves through Chicago to the upper group 
cities. 

The defendants show the relation between the joint rates 
and the combination of local rates through Chicago, com- 
paring the result with the relation maintained in other ad- 
justments between the joint rates and the combination of 
local rates. 


First-class rate to 
Clinton from— 


Joint through 
rate. 

Combination of 
locals through 
Chicago. 

Percentage rela- 
tion of joint 
rates to combi- 
nation rates. 
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. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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69. 21. 
(From Cleveland Exhibit No. 2) 


COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGE RELATIONS OF JOINT 
RATES to COMBINATIONS OF LOCAL RATES, FIRST 
CLASS BEING USED AS TYPICAL. 
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Nebraska state basis of joint class 
rates 100 
South Dakota state basis of joint 


rates 
Wisconsin state basis of joint class 


(From Cleveland Exhibit No. 2.) 


At page 18 of the first of the foregoing exhibits, compari- 
sons are made between the combination of local rates vol- 
untarily maintained by the carriers in Official Classification 
territory and the through rates maintained by the same 
carriers. These comparisons show the following result: 


Maximum basis allowed 
under state regula- 
tion. 
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Percentage relation of the through 


rates to the combination rates.. 89.86 86.06 87.2 
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New York to Chicago 
Percentage relation of the through 
rates to the combination rates.. 
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New York to Indianapolis 
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The carriers voluntarily provide joint through rates 
lower than the combination of locals on the large bulk of 
the joint traffic in Illinois, and the same is substantially 
true in Wisconsin, except that the amount of the joint 
traffic is less in Wisconsin than in Illinois. The defend- 
ants point out, however, that there are important excep- 
tions in both Wisconsin and Illinois, which were generally 
discussed on briefs and in argument. 


As evidence that the territory between Chicago and the 
upper group cities is rated higher than the Central Freight 
Association territory, the defendants introduce a compari- 
son of the local rates westbound from Chicago with the 
local rates east bound from that point for similar distances. 
It disclosed that the rates westbound were higher by ap- 
proximately 25 per cent, and if that percentage of differ- 
ence was recognized in constructing the joint rates to the 
upper group cities those rates would be upon a higher 
level than they are at present. The complainants, how- 
ever, here again point out that the defendants’ witness 
upon cross-examination admitted that traffic destined to 
St. Louis is hauled approximately the same distance, in the 
same higher rated territory, as the traffic that moves 
through Chicago to the upper group cities. 


Other rate comparisons were introduced by the defend- 
ants in the form of exhibits, showing that in reaching the 
territory west of the Mississippi River the upper group 
cities are not in all cases at a disadvantage over St. Louis. 
For example, to most of the interior Iowa cities and many 
cities in northern Missouri, where the distances favor the 
upper group cities, they have a rate advantage over St. 
Louis. It also is shown by the defendants that, comparing 
the rates class with class, the upper group cities have tle 
advantage over Chicago in reaching points in the state of 
Colorado, on the first three classes; but as a jobbing propo- 
sition, using carload rates in and class rates out, this is 
not true in respect of the balance of the classes in the 
Official and Western classifications. On this point the com- 
plainants show (a) that the lower. group cities have the 
advantage over the upper group cities in reaching poinis 
in the state of Colorado on traffic originating in the Cen- 
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tral Freight Association territory; (b) that there is de- 
scribed upon this record, and also upon the record in The 
Mississippi River Case, supra, what the complainants re- 
gard as a natural territory surrounding Chicago and St. 
Louis, in which those cities, by reason of their location, 
have an advantage over other cities, just as the upper 
crossings cities have an advantage in reaching points in 
Iowa; and (c) that St. Louis has the advantage over 
Davenport, a typical upper river crossing, in reference to 
all of the territory west of the Mississippi River outside 
of a portion of Iowa. With the exception of the first of 
these three contentions of the complainants, the defendants 
are unwilling to accede, but instead of specifically outlin- 
ing their exceptions reserved them for discussion on briefs 
and in argument. 

In reference to the transfer between the eastern and the 
western carriers at Chicago it appears from the evidence 
that, while a large part of the less-than-carload traffic is 
loaded by the eastern lines at points east of Chicago into 
cars that break bulk only after delivery to the western 
lines at Chicago, the western lines nevertheless rehandle 
all of such freight through their Chicago transfer stations. 
The cost of the station service to the Chicago & North 
Western at its Wood street, Fortieth street and Sixteenth 
street stations, according to the record, is approximately 
74 cents per ton, or 3.7 cents per 100 pounds. In addition 
there is the cost of the switching service by both the east- 
ern and the western lines to and from the train and classi- 
fication yards. The cost of this latter service to all of the 
carriers was not definitely developed, although it was ap- 
proximated at $2.42 per car by the Chicago & North West- 
ern. A small part of the less-than-carload traffic is han- 
dled at Chicago between the eastern and the western lines 
either by dray or tunnel, and where this method is used the 
cost is between 3 and 4 cents per 100 pounds. Transfer is 
also made at Peoria between the eastern and western lines 
and, with the exception of the tunnel service, the method 
employed is substantially the same as at Chicago. No cost 
figures bearing upon the transfer service at Peoria were 
presented. In developing the facts with reference to the 
transfer service at Chicago and Peoria, and its cost, the 
defendant carriers insist that the expense of the two-line 
service through Chicago in reaching the upper group cities 
is greater than the expense to the eastern system lines in 
reaching St. Louis. This the complainants deny, and show 
(a) that the cost figures introduced in evidence have ref- 
erence only to the traffic handled at Chicago by the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway; (b) that the defendants’ 
only witness admitted on cross-examination that the cost 
of transfer at Chicago was no greater than at other points 
where transfers are generally made; (c) that a similar 
transfer service, acknowledged by the defendants, occurs 
at East St. Louis, where less-than-carload traffic breaks 
bulk and is handled thence to St. Louis either by trap 
car or by wagon; (d) that this transfer service, according 
to the testimony of a witness for the defendants, involves 
three elements of cost, namely, station handling at East 
St. Louis, carting over the bridge to St. Louis, and sta- 
tion handling in St. Louis, except when delivery is con- 
structively made in St. Louis without rehandling at the 
end of the bridge on the west bank of the river; (e) that 
the tariffs on file with the Commission show that the de- 
fendants allow the transfer companies, for cartage service 
between East St. Louis and St. Louis, on traffic from Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory, amounts ranging from 
6 cents to 25 cents per 100 pounds on certain specified 
commodities, 5 cents per 100 pounds on traffic generally, 
and 2 cents per 100 pounds on traffic constructively de- 
livered in St. Louis at the end of the bridge on the west 
bank of the river; (f) that these allowances to the trans- 
fer companies for cartage service are in addition to the 
cost of station handling by the carriers in their freight 
depots at East St. Louis; (g) that approximately 80 per 
cent of the total less-than-carload traffic moving between 
Central Freight Association territory and St. Louis is han- 
dled between East St. Louis and St. Louis by the transfer 
companies, and through the so-called “off-track” stations in 
St. Louis; and (h) that a small amount in addition, per- 
haps 5 per cent of the total, instead of being handled 
through the off-track stations in St. Louis, is constructively 
delivered or received at the end of the bridge on the west 
bank of the river. The defendants did not concede the 
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correctness of these contentions by the complainant and 
reserved the right to check the statements made and to 
deal with them on brief and in argument, which was done. 


In reaching the upper group cities traffic from the Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory must cross the river 
over railroad bridges, but the expense of maintaining and 
operating the bridges at the upper crossings is not com- 
parable with the allowances made by the defendant car- 
riers for cartage between \East St. Louis and St. Louis. In 
other words, the traffic for the upper group cities breaks 
bulk and is rehandled either at Chicago, Peoria, or other 
junctions, and moves across the bridges at the upper cross- 
ings without further rehandling. 

According to the testimony of the defendants, less-than- 
carload traffic moving from the Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory to the upper group cities is a small propor- 
tion of the total, the record showing that from 70 to 80 
per cent of the total traffic moves in carload quantities. 
It is not shown by evidence of record that carload traffic 
through Chicago encounters any additional cost over and 
above the cost encountered when the traffic moves through 
other junctions. 

Other Evidence 


One witness testified that certain eastern competitors of 
the Chicago jobbers are able in many instances to reach 
the upper group cities at rates less than the sum of the 
locals through Chicago, and it was suggested that if Chi- 
cago’s disadvantage is to be enlarged by a decrease in the 
rates to the upper group cities the Chicago shippers will 
probably complain. This situation is illustrated by sev- 
eral exhibits comparing the combination rates over Chi- 
cago with the joint rates to the upper group cities. Among 
these comparisons are the rates from Indianapolis and 
Chicago to Dubuque and from Toledo and Chicago to St. 
Louis. In 52 instances it appears that Indianapolis has a 
slight advantage over Chicago in reaching Dubuque, and 
in 57 instances that Toledo has an advantage over Chi- 
cago in reaching St. Louis. The complainants contend 
that their rebuttal evidence shows (a) that the compari- 
sons made do not show rate differences similar to those 
complained of by the upper group cities; (b) that no com- 
parisons were made of the aggregate rates in and out of 
the eastern jobbing cities, on traffic originating east thereof 
and reshipped from such cities to the upper group cities, 
with the aggregate of the local rates on the same traffic 
when reshipped through Chicago; (c) that comparisons are 
made only between the aggregate of the local rates from 
the eastern jobbing cities through Chicago, and the 
through rates from such jobbing cities to the upper group 
cities, showing that the latter are invariably lower than 
the Chicago combination; (d) that Exhibit No. 3, intro- 
duced by the witness, is an attempt to compare the rates 
to Dubuque from Indianapolis and Chicago on 63 articles 
which are excepted upon a percentage basis from the Offi- 
cial Classification ratings; (e) that 14 of the articles upon 
which the rates were thus compared are not subject to 
the classification exceptions when destined to the upper 
crossing cities; (f) that, apart from the 14 articles just 
mentioned, 19 others used in the comparisons take com- 
modity rates from Chicago to the, upper group cities; (g) 
that 5 of the 19 articles are shown to take lower rates 
from Chicago to Dubuque than from Indianapolis to Du- 
buque; (h) that out of the total of 63 articles selected 39 
of them take lower rates from Chicago than from In- 
dianapolis and 24 take lower rates from Indianapolis than 
from Chicago; (i) that the 24 articles last mentioned 
seldom move in carload quantities to the territory in- 
volved; (j) that in the territory selected by the witness as 
a basis for his comparisons there are other exceptions to 
the classification which have not been shown; (k) that of 
43 of such omitted exceptions only 2 of the articles take 
rates from Indianapolis less than from Chicago, while 41 
have lower rates from Chicago thau Indianapolis; (1) that 
the witness’s Exhibit No. 4 simply shows the reductions 
that have been made in the rates from Gentral Freight 
Association territory to the upper group cities, and there 
is no issue in this proceeding in respect of such reductions. 


Attitude of Wisconsin Cities 


For the purpose of stating their position with respect 
to this proceeding, an appearance was entered in behalf 
of the Madison Board of Commerce, the Beloit Business 
Men’s Association, and other Wisconsin cities, which are 
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now complaining to the Commission in Docket No. 8353* 
of unjust discrimination against them and an undue pref- 
erence in favor of the upper group cities in the rates from 
the Central Freight Association and the trunk line terri- 
tories. In their judgment, the discrimination of which 
they complain does not arise out of any impropriety in 
the rates to Clinton and Dubuque as fixed by the Commis- 
sion in previous cases, and they want it understood that 
they are not interested in seeing such discrimination cor- 
rected by increasing the rates to the upper group cities, 
nor in fact, do they object to a reduction in such rates to 
those cities as may now be too high. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

The foregoing statement of the case, prepared by the 
examiner before whom the hearing was had, was agreed 
to of pecord by the parties to the proceeding as an accurate 
review of the main facts disclosed by the evidence adduced. 
It was understood, however, that on the briefs and oral 
argument other facts and matters thought to be material 
to the issue might be fully discussed; and the parties in 
interest in the presentation of the case have emphasized 
the evidence introduced in support of their respective con- 
tentions. As all the salient facts in the case are thus be- 
fore us, no further statement is required to enable us to 
consider and dispose of the issue. 


No question as to the reasonableness per se of any rates 
in effect in the territory in question is involved upon the 
record. The matter for determination is the contention 
by the Iowa shippers that, on traffic to and from points in 
the Central Freight Association territory east of the In- 
diana-Illinois state line, the upper group of cities in Iowa, 
on the west bank of the Mississippi River, should have the 
same rates that are exacted for equal or less distances to 
and from St. Louis. Such a demand, namely, for equal 
rates for equal distances in the same general territory, 
where the conditions of transportation appear to be sub- 
stantially the same, leads at once to a consideration of 
the reasons why such an adjustment should not be main- 
tained. In defense of the higher rates to the upper group 
cities the carriers assert that in reaching them the trans- 
portation conditions are less favorable than those en- 
countered in reaching the lower group cities. In urging 
this defense the carriers refer to the two-line hauls to the 
upper group of cities through Chicago and the break and 
transfer between the eastern and western carriers at that 
point. These transportation conditions they contrast with 
what they characterize upon the record as one-line hauls 
by the eastern systems to St. Louis. The difference be- 
tween the parties to the proceeding rests largely upon 
these conditions at the two great gateways on the traffic 
in question. The comparatively lower density on the west- 
ern lines is urged as another point justifying the present 
rate relationship between the upper and lower group cities. 

Substantially the same contentions were made in the 
Mississippi River Case, 28 I. C. C., 47 (supra), but the 
record there did not fully disclose the similarity of phys- 
ical operations in reaching St. Louis as compared with the 
upper group cities. On the record here before us it is 
shown that the St. Louis rates apply over two-line hauls, 
and that the transfer of less-than-carload traffic at East St. 


Louis requires little if any less handling than the transfer 


at Chicago. Although the density of traffic on the western 
lines in Illinois may be somewhat less than the density 
on the lines in Central Freight Association territory, the 
measure of difference at present existing is not shown, nor 
is there any evidence tending to prove a substantial dis- 
parity. 

A careful analysis of the evidence of record does not 
convince us that the dissimilarity of operating conditions 
is of such weight as to warrant higher rates in this terri- 
tory for equal or less distances. Without reviewing the 
details, which stand out clearly in the foreging statement 
of the case and have been amplified in a comprehensive 
manner on the briefs and on the oral arguments, we find 
and conclude upon the whole record that for the future 
from points in Central Freight Association territory, west 
of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo line and east of the Indiana-Illi- 
nois state line, the local class rates to the west bank 
upper group cities should be (a) not greater than the 
local class rates contemporaneously maintained to St. 


*Reported as the Wisconsin Rate Cases in 44 I. C. C., 602. 
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Louis where the distances to the west bank upper group 
cities are equal to or less than the distances from the same 
points of origin to St. Louis; and (b) not more than 1 
cent per 100 pounds on the first two classes and one-half 
cent on the remaining four classes in excess of the local 
class rates contemporaneously maintained to St. Louis for 
each 25 miles or fraction thereof that the distances to the 
upper group cities exceed the distances to St. Louis from 
the same points of origin. : 

In the Mississippi River Case, 29 I. C. C., 530, 532 (su- 
pra), and on the record here, it is shown that to St. Louis 
from Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and points grouped with them, 
the class rates are 6414 per cent of the class rates con- 
temporaneously maintained from New York City to St. 
Louis. In their relation to the Pittsburgh-Buffalo group 
this record shows that the upper group cities, as herein- 
before defined, should be on the same basis as St. Louis; 
therefore we further find and conclude that from Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, and points taking the same rates, to cities 
on the west bank of the Mississippi River from and in- 
cluding Dubuque on the north, to and including St. Louis 
on the south, the class rates for the future should not ex- 
ceed 64% per cent of the class rates contemporaneously 
maintained between New York City and St. Louis. 

The basis herein found reasonable will apply both east- 
bound and westbound, and the carriers will be expected to 
adjust their commodity rates in conformity therewith. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


TRANSPORTATION OF COTTON 


CASE NO. 1931.* (45 I. C. C., 516-522.) 
RAILROAD COMMISSION OF ALABAMA VS. CEN- 
TRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted Jan. 6, 1917. Opinion No. 4626. 


The rates, regulations and practices governing the transporta- 
tion, including compression in transit, of cotton from points 
in Alabama to interstate destinations, not found to be 
unjust and unreasonable or otherwise unlawful; and the 
discrimination complained of against Union Springs, Ala., 
found to have been removed by the action of the carriers 
in providing for the concentration and compression of cot- 
ton at that point upon the same terms as at other concen- 
tration and compression points in Alabama. Complaints 
dismissed. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

The complaint in No. 1931, brought by the Railroad 
Commission of Alabama, seeks the establishment from 
Alabama of rates on cotton in compressed bales lower 
by 8% cents per 100 pounds than those in effect on un- 
compressed cotton, with the privilege of compression by 
the carriers. The complaint in No. 1393, brought by the 
Commercial and Industrial Association of Union Springs, 
Ala., is the same as that considered by us in C. & I. Asso. 
of Union Springs vs. C. of Ga. Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C., 3%, 
namely, that the refusal of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way Company to permit compression at Union Springs 
of cotton shipped over its road results in undue prejudice 
and disadvantage. 

The two complaints were heard together and at the 
hearing the Farmers’ Gin Compress & Cotton Company 
of Atlanta, Ga., a corporation engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of gin compresses, intervened and joined with 
the Railroad Commission of Alabama in asking lower 
rates on compressed than on uncompressed cotton. After 
the submission of the cases this intervener asked and 
received permission to withdraw therefrom as a party. 

Upon consideration of the testimony, briefs, and argu- 
ments, we were of opinion that we should have a more 
complete and comprehensive record upon which to base 
findings on so important a matter as the rates, regula- 
tions, and practices governing the transportation of the 
principal agricultural product of the south, a change in 
which would affect all parties interested in the growing 
and marketing of cotton, and therefore reopened the 
case for further hearing. The rehearing was assigned 
for January 15, 1917, at Montgomery, Ala., but was cal- 
celed upon receipt of statements from the parties that 
they had no additional testimony to offer. We assume 
from the expressed desire of the parties that the case 
be decided upon the record before us that there has been 


*The proceeding also embraces complaint in No. 1393, Com- 
mercial and Industrial Assn. of Union Springs vs. Central of 
Georgia Ry. Co. et al. 
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no substantial change in the facts, circumstances, aad 
conditions since the original hearing. 

Some time after the submission of the cases the 
Union Springs compress was destroyed by fire and dur- 
ing the summer of 1916 a new compress was erected on 
the same site. The Central of Georgia now provides for 
compression and concentration at Union Springs upon 
the same terms as at other compress points in the same 
section. The complaint in No. 1393 will therefore be 
dismissed. 

Cotton is an agricultural product which can not be 
properly prepared for shipment by the grower, this be- 
ing due to the fact that the machinery necessary for 
ginning and compression is costly. There are more than 
8.000 ginning plants in Alabama and Georgia, a large 
per cent of them public, to which the farmers team their 
cotton. At these gins the seed is removed and the lint 
put into bales of an average density per cubic foot of 12% 
pounds and of an average weight per bale of 500 pounds. 
These, known as flat or uncompressed bales, are shipped 
in less than carload lots, sometimes but one or two at a 
time, to near-by concentration and compression points, 
of which there are 44 in Alabama and Georgia. At the 
concentration and compression points they are sampled, 
graded, and eventually reshipped in carload quantities. 
Prior to such reshipment, however, they are compressed 
at the carriers’ expense to a density of 221% pounds per 
cubic foot, and are then known as compressed bales. 
Of the 54 compresses located at the 44 points referred 
to, 23, located at 12 points in Georgia and 6 in Alabama, 
are operated by the Atlantic Compress Company, a cor- 
poration the entire stock of which is owned by 10 car- 
riers serving the southeast. All of the rates applicable 
to cotton originating in Alabama, Georgia, and Florida 
are any quantity and are applicable to uncompressed 
cotton with the privilege of compression by the carriers; 
and upon reshipment of cotton from the concentration 
and compression point the through rate from point of 
origin to final destination is protected. The allowances for 
compression are the same to the Atlantic Compress Com- 
pany and to independent compresses with which the car- 
riers have arrangements, namely, on shipments to south 
Atlantic ports for export and coastwise movement, 8% 
cents per 100 pounds from both Georgia and Alabama; on 
shipments to Carolina mills, 7 cents from Georgia and 7% 
cents from Alabama. Cotton moving but a short distance 
to the ports or to southern mills is handled through un- 
compressed. 

Originally all cotton was handled by the rail carriers 
in uncompressed bales. The first compression was at 
the ports and was paid for by the steamship companies. 
Later compresses were built at interior points, both by 
private interests and by the Central of Georgia and other 
carriers, and the carriers assumed the cost of compres- 
sion and made uniform the allowances to the compress 
companies. The Atlantic Compress Company was or- 
ganized in 1901. 


The first prayer of the complaint of the Alabama Com- 
mission, which will be referred to hereinafter as the 


complainant, is for an order requiring defendants— 
| 
To divorce the preparation of cotton in bales by fixing the 
rate on cotton compressed to a density of not less than 22% 
pounds to the cubic foot at 8% cents per 100 pounds less than 
the present rate on cotton from all points in Alabama to all 
points without the state to which the defendants have a sched- 
ule of rates on file. 


The purpose of the complainant in bringing its com- 
plaint and the results other than those above indicated 
which it desires to bring about are stated in its brief, as 
follows: 


This proceeding is brought on behalf of the state of Alabama 
for the purpose of requiring carriers operating in southeastern 
territory (Alabama, Georgia and Florida) to establish on in- 
terstate shipments of compressed cotton, rates lower by the 
amount charged for the compression service than rates con- 
temporaneously charged for the transportation of uncom- 
pressed cotton; also for the purpose of regulating the practices 
of carriers in respect to the compression of cotton, so that 
unjust discriminations may not be practiced as between com- 
press owners, shippers, buyers and places. To this end, in 


addition to the differential in rates it is asked that a general 
rule be prescribed prohibiting local uncompressed cotton from 
being “floated’’ through one compress point into another com- 
press or concentration point by the absorption or refunding of 
any part of the local charge, and that all through shipments of 
uncompressed cotton be required to be stopped for compression 
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at the first compress point through which they pass en route 
to, and in the direction of, final destination, provided the ship- 
per desires such compression and provided no special conditions 
of competition exist which would make the application of such 
a rule result in hardship to the carrier or to the shipper (the 
existence of such special conditions being allowed to constitute 
a sufficient reason for departure from the general rule, the car- 
rier assuming the burden of justifying such departure in favor 
of exceptions which it may make when the same may be chal- 
lenged); that the rules and regulations applied by the carriers 
to the concentration of cotton, both compressed and uncom- 
pressed, be given uniform application to all points of com- 
pression, and that a back haul in compression be restricted to 
intermediate stations between any compress points. 

At the outset we desire to emphasize the fact that this case 
is not brought in the interest of any particular community or 
on behalf of any particular compress method or patented 
device, but looks to the cessation of the monopoly of the com- 
press business long enjoyed by carriers in this southeastern 
territory, and thus to make it possible for growers and ship- 
pers to prepare their cotton for transportation in such manner 
as they may deem most conducive to their best interests; in 
other words, to adopt such system of compression and handling 
as may be best suited to their needs. The Alabama Railroad 
Commission instituted the proceeding because of complaints to 
it concerning discriminations which a state commission is pow- 
erless to remedy. 

cd * ok * * * 

As has been stated, the purpose of this complaint is to take 
the compression of cotton out of the hands of the carriers in 
southeastern territory, and by removing the restrictions im- 
posed by the practical monopoly which the railroads have 
created to make possible a betterment in the methods of 
handling cotton and in the compression thereof, which better- 
ment may be induced if independent thought and action shall 
be given free play. If this is done the business will eventually 
be handled along the line of least resistance, and there need 
be no fear of the many harmful results which defendants 
contend will ensue if this great industry shall be withdrawn 
from their domination. If it shall seem best and most econom- 
ical to handle cotton in accordance with the system now in 
vogue, this petition does not seek any such drastic change as 
will make impossible a substantial continuance of present 
methods. In other words, even with the changes in the tariffs 
which this petition contemplates effectuating, cotton may still 
be compressed at plants owned by the Atlantic Compress Com- 
pany if such compression shall be most convenient and most 
advantageous, but where some other method would be best the 
enka of this petition will open the way to the adoption 
thereof. 


In discussing the present rates, regulations, and prac- 
tices and the changes therein which complainant contends 
for, it should be clear at the outset that all of the com- 
plainant’s prayers are based on a continuance of the con- 
centration of cotton, it being admitted both in its com- 
plaint and in its testimony that concentration “has 
proven a great economizer of rolling stock, and not only 
makes possible the movement of the crop without delay, 
but greatly facilitates the handling of this great staple 
by the interior buyers.” 


Under present conditions. of growing and marketing 
cotton, concentration is a necessity to the shippers, and 
it can readily be seen that it enables the carriers to 
transport the crop with the greatest conservation of its 
equipment, for the less-than-carload movement into the 
concentration and compression point is short and on the 
longer haul outbound full carloads are secured. There 
are thousands of growers of cotton in Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida, and a substantial portion of them raise but 
a comparatively small amount, in many cases upon land 
owned by others and farmed upon basis of a division of 
the proceeds frrom the sale of the crop. There are many 
grades of cotton and as the mills both in this country 
and abroad purchase in lots of 100 bales or multiples 
thereof and demand even-running grades, it is necessary 
to have a larger supply to pick from than can be secured 
at local stations. Sometimes, it appears, it is necessary 
to pick from as many as 1,000 bales in order to secure 
100 of a particular grade. The greater portion of the 
cotton crop is sold in uncompressed bales and is graded 
at the concentration and compression points upon sam- 
ples extracted from the uncompressed bales. 


Cotton is one of the principal agricultural products of 
the country and it appears impracticable that any sub- 
stantial portion of it can move through from points of 
origin to final destination in full carloads of compressed 
bales. Therefore we have not before us simply a ques- 
tion as to the reasonableness of charging the same rate 
on a commodity when prepared for shipment in such a 
way that it will furnish a heavy loading and when so 
prepared that a substantially less loading can be secured, 
for under the rates, regulations, and practices desired by 
the complainant the carriers would have to transport 
uncompressed cotton in less-than-carload lots into, and 
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full carloads of compressed cotton out of, the concentra- 
tion and compression points. 

The complainant desires not only that we require the 
carriers to “divorce” compression from transportation 
and to establish lower rates on cotton compressed by or 
for the shippers than are in effect-on cotton compressed 
at the carriers’ expense, but also that we prescribe rules 
which will prevent discriminations between compresses. 
This apparently would leave individuals free to erect 
compresses at any points they might desire, without 
reference to the carriers’ interests, and assumes that 
the carriers would voluntarily permit, or could be com- 
pelled to accord, concentration at such points. But what 
would be the situation of the growers and buyers of 
cotton, and even of the compress companies, under such 
rules? Except in cases where competition justified ex- 
ceptions, cotton could be concentrated and compressed 
only at the nearest compress, and there is nothing con- 
vincing of record that there would be any satisfactory 
recourse against unreasonable charges or discriminatory 
practices by the compress companies. In this connection 
complainant states in its reply brief that— 

We do not ask the Commission to prescribe such rigid or 
inflexible rules as will prevent shippers, with the cooperation of 
the carriers, taking away their business from the compresses 
which may unduly favor shippers interested therein; the inter- 


ests of the compress company, therefore, will demand equality 
of treatment. 


Apparently there were substantial discriminations be- 
tween shippers as well as frauds against the carriers in 
the early days of compression, and the testimony of the 
carriers is that it was to avoid discriminations and to 
secure uniformity of treatment that the Atlantic Com- 
press Company was organized and the compression 
allowances standardized. The cost of a compress plant 
and of the necessary warehouse is large, and under the 
rules advocated by the complainant the amount of cotton 
which could be compressed at a particular point would 
be automatically reduced, sometimes very considerably, 
by the erection of an additional compress at a near-by 
point served by the same carrier or carriers. With ref- 
erence to this question complainant further states in its 
reply brief that— 


We think this matter one with which the carriers have no 
direct concern and which they should have no authority to 
regulate, but that it should be permitted to adjust itself. As 
stated by Mr. Howard, one of defendants’ witnesses, 
* * * “commercial conditions have controlled such matters 
in the past, and there is no special reason why they should 
not in the future, so that every little point could not spring 
up as a concentration point.”’ 


In the complaint it is alleged: 


That the defendants deny to independent compresses patron- 
age on equal terms as accorded to compresses operated by the 
Atlantic Compress Company, thus throttling those already in 
existence whose owners decline to sacrific their property by 
leasing or selling at less than its value to the Atlantic Com- 
press Company and preventing the erection of compresses at 
points which would prove not only to the advantage and 
economy of defendants in transportation, but results to the 
great disadvantage and injury of many localities that desire 
through its enterprising citizens to place themselves in position 
to become points of concentration by the erection of com- 
presses. 

Complainant further avers that the transportation companies, 
in refusing equal privileges to certain towns to erect and 
operate compresses, concentrate and restrict the markets, 
thereby injuring the material progress and prosperity of cer- 
tain sections by impeding and hindering the development of 
their resources. 


The president of the Railroad Commission of Alabama 
admitted that the only parties who had been before that 
commission asking for two rates on cotton were those 
interested in gin compression and in the compress at 
Union Springs, and the testimony does not sustain the 
allegations as to discriminatory treatment or the throt- 
tling of independent compresses. There is no evidence 
as to the necessity for additional points of concentration, 
except, of course, such as referred to Union Springs. 

The complainant also alleges that consignors and con- 
signees have no option as to whether or not their cotton 
shall be compressed. A substantial portion of the cot- 
ton shipped to southern mills is transported through un- 
compressed, the length of the haul not justifying the 
expense of compression, and the testimony does not indi- 
cate that any shipper now having his cotton so handled 
is desirous of having it compressed en route. 
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The complainant further contends that the present 
methods are wasteful and that the condition of the 
bales when received abroad is very unsatisfactory. When 
the cotton is put into flat or uncompressed bales the 
bagging used, which generally is purchased from the 
ginner, is of the cheapest grade obtainable, and when it 
reaches the compression points the bagging is cut, always 
in two and not uncommonly in several places, in order 
that samples may be extracted. In compressing the bales 
the same bagging is used and patches are not only put 
over the holes made in sampling, but are also sewed 
on in order to bring the total weight of the bagging and 
ties up to the customary allowance for tare, which on 
export cotton is 6 per cent, or 30 pounds per bale. Gen- 
erally the bagging is badly torn by hooks in handling 
the bales into and out of steamships. There is no evi- 
dence that the growers and shippers of cotton have en- 
deavored to secure a general improvement in the class 
of bagging used or in the amount put on, and the record 
leaves considerable doubt as to the responsibility of the 
compress companies under present methods of bagging 
and of marketing cotton, for the evils apparently existing. 

The Farmers’ Gin Compress and Cotton Company man- 
ufactures gin compresses, which separate the seed and 
the lint and put the latter into rectangular bales of a 
density of 30 pounds to the cubic foot. As stated, this 
company contended for different rates on compressed 
and uncompressed cotton on the ground that cotton com- 
pressed in its gins would be tendered to the carriers in 
compressed bales. However, it apparently would be ten- 
dered in small lots and, owing to commercial conditions, 
would have to be concentrated. At the time of hearing 
there were but few gin compresses in operation in 
Georgia and Alabama. In view of the withdrawal of the 
company as intervener it is not deemed advisable to 
enter into a discussion of the practicability of gin com- 
pression. 

As stated, the changes asked by the complainants in 
the rates, regulations, and practices governing the trans- 


’ portation of cotton would affect all parties interested in 


the growing, compression, and marketing of that staple, 
and a very slight burden per hundred pounds or even 
per bale would aggregate a large sum as applied to each 
crop and apparently would of necessity be borne by the 
growers. We would not feel justified in running the risk 
of bringing about such a general increase in transporta- 
tion or compression charges in an attempt to work out 
a better system, for practical purposes, than that now 
in effect, unless we had not only a convincing showing 
that the present rates, regulations,- and practices are 
unjust and unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, but also 
adequate evidence upon which to prescribe reasonable 
rates, regulations, and practices for the future. These 
and similar matters are now before us in another pro- 
ceeding on a much more comprehensive record. The 
showing made in this record does not justify us in con- 
demning the present rates, regulations, and practices as 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, and the complaint 
in No. 1931 will therefore be dismissed. 


TELEPHONE REVENUES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


A summary of the results of operations of large tele- 
phone companies in March and for the three months end- 
ing with that month was given out by the Commission 
July 31. It shows increases in earnings and also some 
decreases in items of operating expense. 

For the country as a whole the number of telephones 
increased from 6,679,930 to 7,495,470, or 10.9 per cent; 
operating revenues from $22,765,430 to $25,929,854; ex- 
penses from $14,850,173 to $17,448,433, and operating in- 
come from $6,534,638 to $6,780,082, or 3.8 per cent. 

For the three months the operating revenue increased 
from $66,667,735 to $76,461,036, or 14.7 per cent; expenses 
from $43,204,672 to $50,622,259, or 17.2 per cent; and operat- 
ing income from $19,342,796 to $20,785,167, or 7.3 per cent. 
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A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
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a. 


USE OF SHIPPING BILL PORTION OF 
BILL OF LADING IN LIEU 
OF WAYBILL 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with interest the article in your issue of 
July 21, under the title of “Co-operation in the War,” 
which expresses clearly the present-day situation existing 
between shippers and carriers, and, as it may be of in- 
terest to readers of The Traffic World if you desire to 
print it, I would call your attention to a theme which I 
submitted to Mr. L. A. Robinson, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railway Officers, as a “war measure” 
covered in a letter to him June 28, 1917, the gist of which 
is the following: 

“Receiving agents, instead of preparing a waybill, shall 
use the shipping bill portion of the bill of lading, not only 
for freight local to the carrier transporting it, but for 
traffic to immediate connections, the original document 
to go through to destination and be treated as a waybill. 

“To secure this, it would be necessary for shipper to 
prepare at same writing when bill of lading is issued, an 
additional copy or copies of the form to be used by the 
agent in lieu of the waybill. As all the data required 
for the transportation of freight is shown on the ship- 
ping bill, this method, aside from eliminating labor in 
transcribing this information to the waybill as at present, 
will decrease errors, especially those due to misreading 
the number of articles, which in itself results in a large 
percentage of overs and shorts—mistakes in copying 
names of consignees, which delays delivery, and other 
irregularities consequent upon the haste with which way- 
bills are prepared by forwarding stations when the ‘dupes’ 
are not picked up until 4 p. m., all of which might be 
avoided by the use of the shipping bill as the original 
document. 

“A reduction in expense of transcribing the ‘lupes’ 
would result if this plan became effective, and, while it 
is possible that additional copies of the shipping bill might 
be required, it would seem that carriers would be justi- 
fied in furnishing the additional forms to shippers by 
reason of the saving effected in time and labor. 

“Other advantages would develop as the arrangement 
extended, and the recommended use of the shipping bill 


_ (which secures the desired ‘unit’ waybill without the 


manibill feature) is to be preferred to the general adop- 
tion of the manibill, now in use by some carriers, which 
is prepared by the shippers and to which is attached all 
freight bills and which is transferred from one station 
to another. One of the disadvantages of the manibill 
is due to the various methods used by carriers in the 
Preparation of freight bills, resulting in a lack of uni- 
formity which renders them of little value. This, of course, 
is obviated with the shipping bill.” 

While this is not an original idea, it is one to which 
Serious consideration, with the view of making it oper- 
ative, has not been given, and it seems to me at this 


time, when the labor situation is precarious and present 
difficulties may become more acute, it is incumbent on 
both shippers and carriers to use every expedient toward 
greater efficiency in the transportation of freight and at 
the same time conserve their interests and reduce to a 
minimum the errors which, it is reasonable to expect, will 
increase as a result of placing inexperienced clerks at 
stations. 

It would be interesting to secure. the views, pro and 
con, of shippers and carriers on this so-called “war 
measure,” and possibly they can be obtained ‘better 
through the medium of The Traffic World than in any 
other manner. 

A. W. Lishawa, 

Assistant Auditor Freight and Ticket Accounts, D. L. 

& W. R. R. Co. 
Scranton, Pa., July 26, 1917. 


ADAMSON ON HIS WAGE LAW 


Editor The Traffic World: 
The Washington Herald of Sunday, the 22d, contained 
the following: 


It will cost the railroads about $3,000,000 to compile the sta- 
tistics required by the eight-hour commission, it was officially 
estimated yesterday. 

Owing to the delay caused by the test of the Adamson act 
the commissioner’s report will not be ready for nearly six 
months. 

The cost estimate for observing the operation and effects of 
the new eight-hour work day is $10 a mile. ; 


Some of these statements are incredible to those who 
know anything about conditions. Under section 20 of 
of the act to regulate commerce, there is ample and 
accurate provision for ascertaining, compiling and re- 
cording every detail of the operation and expenditures of 
the railroads. The information, however, cannot be com- 
piled at all until the railroads begin to comply with the 
law, which they have not done. The Goethals commis- 
sion cannot observe the operation of the law until it is 
put in force. 

The railroads, by the connivance of the trainmen, seem 
to be proceeding in the same old way, running heavy, 
long trains, letting them lie over at stations for other 
trains to pass or when they break down, averaging 10 
miles an hour, including stops, and paying the men for 
time over 6 hours a day, entirely ignoring the letter and 
spirit of the law. If the railroads would properly enforce 
the law they would run an average of 12% miles instead 
of 10 miles per hour, thereby without additional cost 
covering a division in 80 per cent of the cases in 6 hours 
where 10 are now required. In the 20 per cent of cases 
where a division is more than 100 miles, overtime would 
be required as now, but no more overtime than now, 
and there would be no more cost for overtime. Doubtless 
it would be necessary to shorten and lighten the trains, 
but that would be desirable and conducive to safety of 
the men and the public, and the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. It might be necessary to add other trains, though 
that is doubtful, because the testimony is that only 43 
per cent of efficiency of the freight cars in use is now 
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realized. Proper exercise of care and common sense 
might increase that efficiency, but even if many other 
trains were brought into use, it is not assumed that a 
single one of them would run at a loss. If they did not 
run at a loss, there would be no increased expense, but 
if there should be additional expense for wages, it would 
be wages for additional crews and not for the present 
crews. 

It appears that the railroad officials and the trainmen 
overlook the provision in the law authorizing pay for 
‘necessary overtime” only and that it is a criminal offense 
to violate any part of the law. ; 

It appears that since the law was passed the railroads 
have persistently denominated it a wage law instead of 
a time law, and have persisted in making the wage roll 
of the men as expensive as possible, apparently making 
that a part of their general scheme on which they have 
been so determined to secure an unconscionable increase 
in freight rates on account of that law, and yet are not 
willing to put the law properly in force so that the 
Goethals commission can observe its operation and rely 
upon the report of that commission after observing the 
operation of the law properly enforced to secure what- 
ever compensatory rates might be just. It may be true 
that they have the consent of the trainmen in construing 
the law and treating it as they do. The trainmen are 
human, just like the railroad officials, and possibly more 
avaricious because their wages go to the support of them- 
selves and their families, while the railroad officials 
are supposed to be working for the benefit of their stock- 
holders and bondholders and not for their own emolument, 
which is already fixed in their contracts. 


In the negotiations before the President took a hand 
in the matter the railroads were perfectly willing to 
adopt the 8-hour day if they could be assured of increas- 
ing the rates on that account, and the increased rates 
demanded were like a compensatory duty on manufac- 
tured articles when a small tax is levied on the raw 
materials, immensely more than a just and proper amount. 
The men, however willing, were unable to guarantee the 
increased rates demanded. When the President called 


the two parties before him the two parties were perfectly . 


willing to agree then on an 8-hour law and a guarantee 
of increased rates, but the President was neither able 
nor willing to make such a guarantee. When the nego- 
tiations failed, and the President’s mediation failed, noth- 
ing was left for Congress to do but regard the public 
rather than the two contending parties and pass an 8-hour 
law in the interest of public safety. 

I think if the railroad officials and the trainmen rely 
on the hope that any report of the Goethals commission 
made by observing present practices will ever be 
credited by the Interstate Commerce Commission or Con- 
gress, they will be wofully disappointed. The Goethals 
commission is required to observe the operation of the 
law for not less than six months nor more than nine 
months, but it is impossible for such observation to begin 
until the railroads begin to enforce the law. They have 
maintained a persistent and costly propaganda to over- 
ride the law, the two commissions and the public, but in 
so far as this law is concerned they will be doomed to 
disappointment. 

The public does not want engineers, conductors, brake- 
men and switchmen operating trains on which people 
ride and sleep to work over 8 hours a day and if it is 
necessary to increase the daily wages it should be done, 
not by increasing the hours and calling it overtime, but 
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by increasing the pay, because the work is worth more. 
And the public is awakening to the fact that long, heavy 
trains, not easily manipulated, are elements of danger 
and should be regulated. 

If the railroad officials do not make these reforms there 
will probably be other legislation. It may be that either 
the length and speed of trains will be directly regulated 
or authority will be conferred on the Commission to con- 
trol both, and the language of the law may be made so 
plain that nobody can cavil or dispute it, in court or out, 
that men who operate trains involving the safety of life, 
limb and property shall not work over 8 hours a day 
except in cases of real emergency, which emergency does 
not grow out of collusion or regular practice, but arises 
in spite of efforts to enforce the 8-hour day. 

W. C. Adamson. 

Washington, D. C., July 28, 1917. 


AN APPEAL TO THE RAILROADS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I wish to refer you to your issue of July 14, page 86, 
on which you have an article, “An Appeal to the Ship- 
pers.” The writer believes that it might be well for you 
to have in one of your issues an article, “An Appeal to 
the Railroads.” 

Considerable effort is being made to expedite the unload- 
ing of cars by shippers. A little more effort on the part 
of the railroads toward having the cars placed for un- 
leading would also assist. I will give you one illustration: 

The early part of June we shipped from Chicago Soo 
car No. 130640, containing one lot of machinery consigned 
to us at Haselton, being a suburb of Youngstown. This 
car traveled over the New York Central in good time and 
was delivered to the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at Youngs- 
town. The car has been at Haselton, and our representa- 
tive is unable to induce the railroad to spot the car at 
our siding. We have, at different intervals, wired F. J. 
Minnick, superintendent of transportation of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie at Pittsburgh, to have this car spotted 
and have also sent a personal appeal to him, but to date 
the car has not been spotted. 

The writer believes there is no excuse on the part of 
the railroad company, and knows that the conditions at 
Haselton are not such to warrant this laxity. 

This car, if handled properly by the railroad company, 
would have given service to more than one shipper since 
June 15. To date the car has not been placed at our 
siding,«and do not know when the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
will get ready to do so. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
A. J. Goetz, Traffic Manager. 
Chicago, Ill., July 27, 1917. 


THE PRIORITY BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

An effort was being made August 3 to dispose of the 

priority bill. The conferees August 2 tentatively agreed to 

strike out the Reed amendment authorizing the Commis- 

sion to require the carriers to acquire cars, but Senator 

Reed, its author, objected, so the conferees were called to- 
gether August 3 to make another effort. 





COMMISSION ORDER. 
The Commission has granted defendants’ petition for 
further hearing in case 8597, M. W. Cardwell vs. Rock 


Island et al. 
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The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
Bulletin, August 3.—The U. S. Shipping Board August 3 
adopted a resolution to commandeer al! ships under con- 
struction in American yards on the basis of prices to be 
fixed later. This commandeering and the embargo on ship 
steel laid by the President is expected to induce Japan 
and the neutrals to transfer ships from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. Dutch ships now in American ports have been 
persuaded to carry relief supplies to Belgium, thereby 
relieving belligerent ships from use in breaking the sub- 
marine blockage. 


Reorganization of the U. S. Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation has been completed. Ed- 
ward N. Hurley has been formally elected chairman of 
the Board and John A. Donald, vice-chairman. The 
members of the Board as directors of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation formally elected Rear-Admiral Wash- 
ington Lee Capps general manager. Other officers of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation are: Edward N. Hurley, 
president; John A. Donald, vice-president; R. B. Stevens, 
treasurer; Lester Sisler, secretary. Objection to the 
nomination by President Wilson of Bainbridge Colby as 
a member of the Board to succeed John B. White was 
withdrawn in the Senate July 31. The President has 
not nominated anyone to succeed Theodore Brent. 


Within three days after Mr. Hurley had been installed 
in office, the Board had apparently brought the U. S. 
government and the representatives of the other three 
principal nations involved in the war against Germany 
to a realization that the war is primarily a question of 
transportation and that unless there is co-ordination and 
co-operation there will be a maximum of confusion and 
a minimum of transportation. Since that time the mem- 
bers of the Board have been enforcing their view that 
there must be team work by the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Italy. For the time being Russia 
does not count. ” 

All the work of the Board came practically to a stand- 
still when President Wilson cleaned house. One of the 
things that was going on at the time of the house-clean- 
ing was the commandeering of American ships. 

Until there is co-operation there will be no more taking 
of American coastwise or trans-Pacific ships for trans- 
Atlantic service. Until there has been a showing that 
the other nations are not withholding any of their coast- 
wise ships that could be put into the trans-oceanic trade, 
the work of taking American vessels will not be resumed. 

That is not to be taken as indicating anything more 
than due caution. It is merely a recognition of the prin- 
ciple that Americans, in dealing with the property of 
Americans, must look after American interests and be 
certain before Americans are asked to make sacrifices 
that those on whom primarily rests the burden of pre- 
venting achievement of victory by the submarines have 
done all they could to augment the transportation of 
supplies from this country to the points on the firing 
line, or to the factories behind it, where the maximum 
of benefit to the joint enterprise of beating the Kaiser 
can be achieved. 

There is no reason for suggesting that the negotiations 
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on that point will not soon be ended amicably. The 
members of the Shipping Board, as the men who must 
disburse the hundreds of millions appropriated for pro- 
viding shipping with which the billions of dollars’ worth 
of material and a million or so of men are to be got to 
the firing line, must be shown, before they take any 
more ships for the service of the allies to the crippling 
of American affairs, that the crippling is absolutely essen- 
tial. They must be shown that the nations of the entents 
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have called on their people for the kind of sacrifices as 
have been suggested for Americans. 

To be sure, that is only one phase of co-operation. 
The Shipping Board must know the volume of goods to 
be transported, the points at which ships carrying car- 
goes from this country to foreign ports may obtain re- 
turn cargoes, the terms and every essential fact for a 
proper handling of the business as if the trading and 
shipping were among four individuals instead of four 
governments. 


Support from the Allies. 


The Board members are receiving the heariest support 
from Sir Thomas Royden, chairman of the Inter-allies 
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Shipping Commission, and J. A. Salter, director of ship 
requisitioning on behalf of the British government, and 
Andre Tardieu, chairman of the French war mission, and 
representatives of the Italian embassy. 

As heretofore set forth in The Traffic World, the Eng- 
lishmen believe in an international body to control 
requisitioning, control, preparing and the rates on ships 
and rates for transportation by ships. But agreement on 
the general principle and workingg out the details are 
different things. As to the control of rates, that is a 
point on which only the haziest of notions prevail. One 
of the points made is that it does not help the United 
States if it takes action forcing down rates for American 
ships that have been commandeered into the Atlantic 
trade while ships of the allies, in the Pacific, are bring- 
ing traffic to the United States at prohibttive rates. 

Such a situation would simply be putting all the bur- 
dens on Americans, it is suggested, because they will 
have to pay for the American ships withdrawn from the 
Pacific and they pay an additional tax, in the form of 
high rates, for having goods brought to American ports 
in bottoms owned by members of the entente alliance. 
American ships on the Pacific are few, and those that 
are there are being held (or were a shert time ago) by 
restrictions that could be removed by nations with which 
the United States government is now co-operating. 

Right alongside the question of requisitioning ships 
lies that of rates. At‘the rates now in effect a large 
percentage of the money the United States can raise by 
taxation would go to pay the high rates charged, not 
merely by American, but British, French and Italian ships, 
the services of which would have to be paid for by the 
United States, if it undertook to send any supplies for 
its army in France, presumably at the “going” rates. 
A few such rates have heretofore been quoted in The 
Traffic World. At the last quotation for coal, the rate 
to Atlantic European ports ran from $90 to $110 a ton. 
Inasmuch as the United States is trying to send 2,000,000 
tons of coal to France and Italy each month, that means 
from $180,000,000 to $210,000,000 a month for transporta- 
tion alone for merely one of the supplies the United 
States has undertaken to send to Europe to enable two 
members of the entente to remain in the game. 

Enforcing reasonable rates for trans-oceanic service is 
not one of the powers of this government or its agency, 
the Shipping Board. It is doubtful whether any of the 
allied governments, by reason of any statutes, has the 
right to enforce reasonable rates on transportation for 
private parties, whether such private persons are serving 
private persons or a foreign government. The power of 
the Shipping Board is limited to preventing discrimi- 
nations in trans-oceanic service. It cannot, so far as is 
now known, even undertake to enforce any order against 
discrimination against American commerce caused by the 
regulations of a government which, like the 
States, is at war with Germany. 

Apparently, the only way for dealing with rate questions 
and situations caused by the regulations of anti-German 
governments is: by means of diplomatic negotiations. 
That such conversations are taking place with a view 
to having the anti-German belligerents force reasonable 
rates via ships flying their flags is understood. The whole 
matter is much complicated by reason of the fact that 
the services of neutral ships are desired. If the bel- 
ligerents could get along without neutral shipping, the 
question would be one of simplicity. Orders prescribing 
rates for ships owned by the belligerents could be en- 
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forced. The neutral ships unwilling to accept such rates 
could be kept out of belligerent ports by refusing them 
letters of assurance such as the British admiralty issues, 
or by refusing export licenses to Americans who desire 
to export via non-complying neutral ships. 


A Delicate Question. 

The belligerents, however, need the neutral ships, so 
the rate question must be handled with delicacy. Refusal 
to give them letters of assurance, or allowing Americans 
to export in such ships, it is believed, would have a 
tendency to throw the northern neutrals into the arms 
of Germany. It at least gives them reason for buying 
what they need from neutrals of Latin America, thereby 
diverting trade from the United States. The British navy 
is not large enough to stop all neutrals going from 
one neutral port to another. The United States has 
never taken the ground that it has the right to stop 
neutrals trading with each other. It takes the ground 
that it has the right to prevent American goods or posi- 
tive contraband reaching Germany via neutral countries, 
Before the war it did not challenge the British conten- 
tion that Britain has the right to prevent American goods 
reaching Germany -through neutrals. 

Owners of American, British, French and Italian ships 
object to having their rates forced down by regulation 
while neutral ships trading between the same ports charge 
all the traffic will bear. 

If all the coal the United States would like to send to 
France and Italy were to be used by the American gov- 
ernment, it would be easy to condemn ships for such 
public use. But the coal is not all intended for the use 
of the American or the French and Italian governments. 
It is desired for general purposes. French and Italian 
factories must be kept going and French and Italian 
workmen must be kept in condition to work next winter. 

The fact that there is a war, it is suggested, does not 
change the constitutional right of an American to receive 
compensation for his property when it is taken for public 
use and to an injunction if anyone undertakes to seize 
it for other than public use. Carriage of coal to France 
for general use might not be held a public use. 

Besides, what is compensation at a time when the 
captains of merchant steamers are demanding and re- 
ceiving salaries of $1,000 a month and more and common 
sailors are demanding and receiving $200 a month and 
upward? What is the value of a ship when, on a round 
trip, it pays 100 per cent in dividends? Under all the 
court decisions, the earning ability of a particular piece 
of property is one of the factors to be considered in 
fixing the price to be paid for it in condemnation proceed- 
ings. It is taken for granted that litigation statred on 
account of requisitionings will be in the courts long after 
the end of the war. 

These things are set forth to show the difficulties with 
which the Board is wrestling aside from the questions 
raised by the shipbuilding program over which Denman 
and Goethals split and brought about a new deal. 

It is a certainty that Admiral Capps, the new general 
manager of the shipbuilding corporation, will not build 
wooden ships except where it can be shown that such 
activity will not limit the number of steel ships. How- 
ever, the newly organized Board and Corporation have 
not yet disposed of questions over which the old Board 
mulled before the explosion took place. 

There has been one great change in the way in which 
the Board is doing its work. Each man is supreme in 
working out the details of the task committed to him 
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by the Board. As chief executive officer, Chairman Hur- 
ley asks his colleagues to look over plans and approve 
or disapprove. When a plan has been approved, Hurley 
has no desire to hear of it until it has been executed, or 
until it runs up against something that cannot be over- 
come by the man who is. handling it. The man who 
comes twice on the same project on the same questions 
to Hurley does not gain favor with him. 


No Change in Personnel. 


Not a change has been made in the personnel of the 
Board’s force. To prevent confusion, Lester Sisler, acting 
secretary of the Board, has been made secretary of the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. The members of the Shipping Board are also di- 
rectors. The Shipping Board holds a meeting and Sisler 
records its resolutions in one book. Then the Fleet Cor- 


poration board of directors meets and he keeps the min- 


utes in another book. Sisler is not the missing but the 
connecting link. It is his business to keep track of every- 
thing that is done by both bodies. It is also his business 
to see that no Board member forgets what he has under- 
taken to do or forgets to sign papers that need signature. 
Chairman Hurley likes men around him who will jog 
his memory and keep him from coming to the conclusion 
that there is nothing more for him to do on a certain day. 

At present the Board is working on the assumption that 
Chairman Hurley knows how to carry on the admini;- 
trative work; that Commissioner Stevens knows the law 
work that is in his charge; that Commissioner Donald 
knows about chartering and repairing ships; and that 
Admiral Capps knows how to build ships. 

The Board is going to hire a ship operating official who 
will know where the ships are and where they should be 
for the most economical transportation of what needs to 
be taken from one place to another. Mr. Donald is a 
shipping man, but he cannot look after the million and 
one details. He has two shipping firms chartering ships, 
but even then there are many things requiring the atten- 
tion of another man. 

Chairman Hurley and his associates assume that Ad- 
miral Capps knows all that should be known about build- 
ing ships for Mr. Donald to operate. If he does not they 
believe he knows where to find the men who can make up 
his own deficiencies, either of physical power to do the 
work of half a dozen men or any small technical detail 
that does not come strictly within the scope of the work 
he knows about. 

Questions as to the price of steel, the location and 
terms on which shipyards are to be built will be con- 
sidered by the Board, but, in the end, the judgment of 
Admiral Capps will prevail. In other words, for Capps, 
within his own sphere, the Board members will be rubber 
stamps for him, the Board dealing only with questions 
which are not strictly within the line of the technical 
work of building ships. 

There is a feeling among those having business with 
the Shipping Board that its business will proceed smoothly 
from this time forward. 


RULES OF PRACTICE ADOPTED 


The Traffic World Washington Burean. 


A set of rules of practice has been adopted by the 
Shipping Board and became effective August 1, although 
few persons who will be bound by them had seen the 
Tules prior to that day. The delays in the Government 
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business before the water transportation regulation body. 
The pamphlet, in addition to the rules, contains a set of 
illustrative forms. 

It is believed the rules are chiefly the work of Otis 
Beall Kent, examiner for the Board, whose service in the 
law division of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
given him a familiarity that was of great help to the 
members of the Board. 

The rules differ from those of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in three important particulars. The first is 
that the complaint and answer or petition for intervention 
must be under oath. The law specifically requires the 
complaint to be under oath and the rules apply the same 
test to the answer or the allegation of a prospective in- 
tervener. 


The second difference is that provision is made for a 
testing of jurisdictional questions py means of a motion 
to dismiss. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
thus far failed to establish such a mode of procedure. 
It allows the jurisdictional question to go along concur- 
rently with the merits of the dispute and then disposes 
of all questions. 

The third difference is that the Board makes the regis- 
tered mail part of the Post Office Department its filing 
device to keep track of answers and other papers due by 
a certain day. It does not require the respondent to 
serve copies of its answer on the complainant. -The law — 
says the Board shall serve a complaint, and that lan- 
guage has been construed literally. An answer is due 
in twenty days after the receipt of the complaint, no mat- 
ter where the respondent may be, but the twenty days do 
not begin to run until after the respondent has signed 
a receipt showing that he has accepted a registered pack- 
age containing a copy of the complaint. That is where 
the Post Office Department is made to perform a part of 
the work of keeping the records of the Board. The sal- 
mon-colored registered mail receipt, which is returned 
to the sender of a registered package, will be the record 
on which the running of the twenty days for making an- 
swer are to be calculated. In the same way the receipt 
issued to the sender of a registered package will be re- 
garded as evidence that the answer was made within the 
time allowed. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
divided the country by means of an imaginary line. Re- 
spondents on one side of the line have twenty days in 
which to answer and those on the other have a longer 
time. Under the Shipping Board practice, the respond- 


ents, no matter where they are, will have twenty days 
in which to answer and in no case will the delinquencies 


of the mail operate against a respondent. Nor will a 
lackadaisical or dilatory respondent be able to lay blame 
on the postal service, for the evidence in all disputes 
will be furnished by the receipts of the postal employes 
receiving or delivering a complaint or answer. 

The last rule in the book requires that when a formal 
complaint has been satisfied by means of negotiations be- 
tween the parties, either before or after the filing of the 
answer, an acknowledgment of such adjustment, signed 
by both parties, stating the date and the manner of ac- 
commodation,° shall be filed with the Board. No such 
provision is contained in the rules of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It usually finds out that a case has 
been settled by means of some collateral move, like the 
filing of a cancellation tariff or the filing of a notice that 
the complaint is to be withdrawn or dismissed. Essential 
parts of the rules are as follows: 


Parties to Proceedings Before the Board—Any person, 
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corporation, partnership or association may complain to 
the Board of any violation of the Shipping Act by any 
Printing Office account for the arrival of the effective 


date before any circulation of the guide for those having 


common carrier by water in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, as in the act defined, including any person, cor- 
poration, partnership or association engaged in the busi- 
ness of forwarding or furnishing wharfage, dock, ware- 
house or other terminal facilities in connection with any 
such common carrier. 

Two or more complainants may join in a single com- 
plaint if their several causes of action involve substantially 
the same principle, subject or state of facts; and two or 
more carriers or other persons subject to the act, in simi- 
lar circumstances, may be joined as parties respondent. 

Where a complaint involves the application of a through 
rate, fare or charge, or a regulation or practice govern- 
ing the operation of a through route by water, the several 
carriers and other parties participating in such through 
transportation shall be cited as respondents. So, also, 
where a complaint relates to the rates, regulations or prac- 
tices of water carriers operating different lines, and the 
object of the proceeding is to correct such rates, regula- 
tions or practices, all the carriers therein participating 
shall be named as respondents. If a carrier against which 
complaint is made is operated by a receiver or trustee, the 
latter as well as the carrier shall be cited as a respondent. 

Any person, partnership, corporation or association hav- 
ing an interest in any proceeding before the Board may 
file with the Board, under oath and at any time prior to 
the hearing, an intervening petition setting forth the 
grounds of intervention and presenting issues reasonably 
pertinent to those already of record. Parties permitted by 
the Board to intervene will receive notice of hearings and 
otherwise may exercise the rights and privileges of orig- 
inal parties. An illustrative form of intervening petition 
will be found on page 21. 

Motions to Dismiss—If the respondent in any case con- 
ceives that the matters presented by the complaint are 
not properly determinable by the Board, it may file, in lieu 
of an answer, a motion to dismiss. Such a motion shall 
conform to the specifications of Rule III and to the ar- 
rangement of Form No. 4, page 23, and shall be verified 
by the respondent as submitted in good faith and not for 
the purpose of delay. 

When a motion to dismiss shall have been filed in any 
case, as herein provided, oral argument thereon will be 
permitted at such time and place as may be designated by 
the Board, and a hearing on the merits will be deferred 
until the Board shall have acted upon the motion to dis- 
miss: Provided, That the Board, in its discretion, will per- 
mit the filing of briefs in lieu of oral argument. 

Three copies of each motion to dismiss, with as many 
additional copies as there are parties complainant to be 
served, shall be filed with the Board as provided in Rule 
IV, within 10 days from the date of service of the com- 
plaint: Provided, That a written acknowledgment of serv- 
ice from any complainant will be accepted by the Board 
in lieu of any service copy of such motion. 

When a motion to dismiss shall have been denied, the 
respondent shall be immediately so advised, and thereafter 
within 15 days shall file an answer as provided in Rule VI. 

A motion to dismiss may be filed at any time by the com- 
plainant; and the granting of such a motion, whether of- 
fered by the complainant or by the respondent, shall ter- 
minate the proceeding before the Board. 


Joinder of Issue—The service of an answer, as provided 
in Rule VI, or the failure of the respondent within 20 days 
(or within such extended period as shall have been per- 
mitted by the Board) to file an answer, shall constitute 
a joinder of issue: Provided, That if an answer in any 
case shall have been filed contemporaneously with a mo- 
tion to dismiss the denial by the Board of the motion to 
dismiss shall constitute a joinder of issue. 


Compliance with Orders—The respondent or respondents 
named in any order entered by the Board shall notify the 
Board, on or before the effective date of such order, whether 
or not the requirements thereof have been or will be met. 
If any change in an existing rate, charge or regulation is 
required by any such order to be made, such information 
shall be given in addition to the filing of the requisite 
tariffs. 
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BUILDING WOODEN SHIPS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


An apparent vindication of the wooden ship program 
of the Shipping Board, the question that is supposed to 
have caused the explosion that caused the recent house- 
cleaning by President Wilson, took place at a meeting 
of southern pine lumbermen held in the office of the 
Board August 1, under the chairmanship of Robert H. 
Downman of New Orleans. Speeches were made by 
Chairman Hurley and Admiral Capps in which they frankly 
told the lumbermen that they had been called together be- 
cause the southern lumbermen seemed to have found 
difficulty in carrying out what they had agreed to under- 
take—namely, the construction of one hundred wooden 
ships in accordance with the plan drawn by Theodore E. 
Ferris, a naval architect employed by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. The speakers also said the Board was anx- 
ious to obtain every ship that can possibly be constructed 
and they asked the lumbermen to consider how they 
could proceed to fill their undertaking. 


The lumbermen had promised to construct one hundred 
ships. They canvassed the matter among themselves and 
found mills ready to cut materials for sixty-three ships. 
That left thirty-seven ships promised unprovided for. The 
Board, relying on the promises of the lumbermen, let 
contracts for sixty-six other wooden ships, expecting to 
get the lumber from the mills that might not find all 
their facilities employed in the cutting of timbers for the 
one hundred ships. It also began negotiations for eighty- 
eight other wooden ships and they were carried forward 
until it was found that the first one-hundred were not 
being built and the contracts for the additional sixty-six 
were also at a standstill. 


One of the effects of all the contracts and talks of con- 
tracts was an increase in lumber prices. The Board 
had made a gentleman’s agreement with the lumbermen 
to furnish the lumber at an average of $35 per 1,000 feet. 
The fact that the government was in the market for 
heavy timbers and heavy lumber sent the commercial 
price booming, so that for what the government prom- 
ised to pay $35, commercial bidders were willing to go 
as high as $45. Another effect was that mills that had 
not entered into the engagement to participate in cutting 
timber for $35 per 1,000 announced that they could see 
no reason why they should work for the government at 
that price when others were willing to pay more. 

About seventy lumbermen attended the meeting and 
the whole subject was threshed out in detail, Mr. Ferris, 
the designer of the ships to be built, being present to 
give advice and also to promise such changes in the 
design as would enable the mills more easily to cut the 
necessary material. 


“I believe two hundred ships can be built with material 
from our mills,” said W. J. Hayner of Hattiesburg, Miss. 
He said the industry owed it to itself to produce the ma- 
terials promised and the members of the Southern Pine 
Association, he said, owed it to themselves as Americans 
to see that the engagement was carried out. 

“The man who refuses to cut lumber for the govern- 
ment will be responsible for the loss of American lives,” 
said B. M. Scanlan, also of Hattiesburg. “If ships will win 
this war, they will shorten it, and if it is shortened fewer 
lives will be lost than if it is prolonged. This lumber 
must be cut for $35 per 1,000 feet. It makes me sore 
to find a mill next to my own getting $40 or more for 
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doing the same work, but that is no reason why I should 
decline to carry out my undertaking. The refusal of one 
regiment to go forward is no excuse for others, no matter 
how furious its refusal may make others. This lumber 
must be cut and furnished for $35 per 1,000 feet and we 
can cut more than we suggested when we said we could 
provide materials for one hundred ships.” 
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Chairman Hurley and ‘Admiral Capps left no doubt in 
the minds of any of the men about the anxiety of the 
Board to obtain all the ships, both steel and wood, in the 
shortest possible time. Admiral Capps told the lumber- 
men they must realize that this is a war in which the 
United States has everything to lose and nothing to gain, 
and govern themselves accordingly. 








a * 
Shipping Decisi 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 
6 & 
Charges: in its cargo some 5,800 baskets of garlic, which is of a 


(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Second Cir.) Respondent shipped 
goods in libelant’s steamer under the terms of the car- 
rier’s bills of lading, which were well known to it, and 
which provided that “it is hereby expressly agreed that 
the freight, having been prepaid by the shipper, 
became wholly due, and belonged absolutely to the steamer, 
without recovery, on receipt of the goods into the custody of 
said steamer, ship lost or not lost;” also that “freight to be 
paid, if payable by shippers, is due in full on signing of 
bills of lading;” also that “the freight prepaid will not 
be returned, goods lost or not lost.” The steamer sailed 
on the sixteenth of the month, the bill of lading was 
signed by the carrier, and on the eighteenth respondent 
was requested to pay the freight, which it promised to do. 
It was afterward learned that on the seventeenth fire had 
broken out on the steamer, which later caused the loss of 
both ship and cargo. Held, that the intention that the 
freight should be paid, goods lost or not lost, was 
prominent throughout the bill of lading, that in the pro- 
vision that the freight should be “due in full on signing 
the bill of lading’ the words “due in full” did not mean 
that the obligation to pay then first arose, and that the 
signing was a condition precedent to libelant’s right, but 
had reference to a previously existing obligation, which 
then became payable, and that libelant was entitled to 
recover the freight, whether or not the bill of lading was 
signed before the fire started—National Steam Nav. Co. 
vs. International Paper Co., 241 Fed. Rep. 861. 


Contract: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Ninth Cir.) Where plaintiffs, after 
considerable correspondence with defendant concerning 
the reservation of space in defendants’ steamers for the 
shipment of bar iron and steel in which they purported to 
be acting as agents for the P. Company, wrote a letter 
to defendants without mentioning the P. Company by 
hame, but reciting the various reservations made and ask- 
ing that they be confirmed, which was done, if they in- 
tended to reserve space in their individual capacity and 
for speculation by selling it to other shippers, the minds 
of the contracting parties never met upon such under- 
Standing, in the absence of a disclosure of their intention 
to defendants.—Chapman et al. vs. Java Pac. Line et al., 
241 Fed. Rep. 850. 


Negligent Storage: 
(Dist. Ct., S. D., New York.) A steamship, on a voyage 
from Naples and other Italian ports to New York, carried 


character to generate heat. The bills of lading exempted 
the ship from liability for damage caused by “heating 
decay—or any loss or damage arising from the nature 
of the goods.” Of the garlic, 3,800 baskets, with other 
food products, were stowed in a deep water-tight tank 
in the No. 4 hold, which extended from the bottom of 
the vessel to a lower deck, with only two small openings 
at the top, affording little ventilation. The quantity of 
cargo stowed in the tank was such as to fill it to its 
utmost capacity and require close packing. On arrival 
the garlic in the tank was found’ to be in a damaged con- 
dition, and it had damaged the other cargo stowed therein. 
The evidence showed that it was in good condition when 
shipped, and that other shipments made about the same 
time, and the portion of this cargo which was stowed 
in another hold, arrived in good condition. Held, that 
the damage was due to negligent stowage, and that the 
ship was liable therefor, notwithstanding the exemption 
in the bills of lading—The San Guglielmo, 241, Fed. Rep. 
968. 

A carrier, who accepts goods of a nature which requires 
special care in their stowage, must exercise such care 
and, failing to do so, is liable for the damage caused 
thereby, even where the character of the damage is within 
the exception from liability contained in the bill of lading. 
—Id. 

A custom of stowing cargo in a particular part of the 
vessel never can be justification for stowing more of a 
cargo there than all of the conditions, in their relation to 
physical surroundings, will justify.—Id. 


Notice of Claim: 


(Dist. Ct., S. D., New York.) A provision of bills of 
lading that the carrier shall not be liable for any loss 
or damage, or for any claim, however arising, “of which 
notice is not given before removal of the goods and 
amount and particulars of claim within eight days after 
receipt of the goods,” does not require notice in formal 
language before removal of the goods, and was sufficiently 
complied within that respect, where verbal complaint was 
made to the master of the ship or to the superintendent 
of the steamship company, and the damage to the goods 
was obvious and was known to them; but such notice 
is effective only as to the class of goods of which com- 
plaint was made.—The San Guglielmo, 241, Fed. Rep. 968. 

Where the consignor under such a bill of lading made 
complaint of the condition of the goods before removing 
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any of them, but removed some of them, leaving the re- within eight days thereafter does not preclude him from 


mainder, which were condemned and destroyed by the 


recovering for the goods which were not removed, as to 


board of health, the fact that he made no claim in writing which no notice was necessary.—Id. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


BILLS OF LADING. 
Contract: 

(U. S. Sup. Ct.) The terms of the orignal bill of lading 
for an interstate shipment issued under the act of June 
29, 1906, which governs the entire transportation, could 
not be altered by a second bill of lading issued by a con- 
necting carrier, since the latter was already bound to 
transport the shipment at the rate and upon the terms 
named in the original bill of lading, and the acceptance 
by the shipper of the second bill was therefore without 
consideration and was void.—Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Ry. Co. of Texas vs. J. H. Ward, 37 Sup. Ct. 617. 

Acceptance by the shipper of an interstate shipment of 
a second bill of lading issued by a connecting carrier did 
not and could not operate as a waiver of any rights there- 
after accruing under the original bill of lading, issued con- 
formably to the act of June 29, 1906, by the initial carrier. 
—lId. 

LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 


Connecting Carrier: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) Shipment having been on 
a through bill of lading, each of the carriers is responsible 
for damages to the goods in transit.—Patterson & Roberts 
vs. Quanah A. & P. Ry. Co., 195 S. W. 1168. 

Conversion: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) If a shipment be under a 
shipper’s order bill of lading, it is a conversion by car- 
rier to turn the car over to the consignees before pay- 
ment of the draft.—Patterson & Roberts vs. Quanah A. 
& P. Ry. Co., 195 S. W. 1163. 

A verdict for defendant, in action by shipper against 
carrier for dbnversion, should not be permitted, it appear- 
ing it sold the goods under the statute as to perishable 
property, and, after demurrage and advertising charges, 
has a balance belonging to plaintiff.—Id. 

If goods shipped be perishable, which is a question of 
fact, and be sold by the carrier in conformity with the 
statute as to perishable goods, it would’ not be liable for 
conversion because thereof, if it tendered the balance of 
proceeds of sale, after deduction for demurrage and adver- 
tising charges.—Id. 

Sale by the carrier of a shipment of goods as perishable, 
without complying with the statute, requiring notice by 
advertising for five days, would be a conversion.—Id. 
Damages: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) The measure of damages for garlic 
injured in shipment was the difference between what ship- 
per would have received under the contract of sale and 
what he did receive by reason of the sale of the goods 
in their damaged condition through his commission mer- 
chant.—Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Burkholder & Tug- 
gle, 195 S. W. 1073. 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) Where injury to goods in 
transit does not render them worthless, the shipper re 


fusing to accept them, while not entitled to recover their 
value, may recover for the injury.—Patterson & Roberts 
vs. Quanah A. & P. Ry. Co. et al., 195 S. W. 1163. 
Evidence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) In an action against defendant car- 
rier for damage to garlic shipped over its line, and which 
was sold in its damaged condition to a commission com- 
pany, the original account sales rendered immediately 
after the sale and properly identified was admissible in 
evidence.—Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Burkholder & 
Tuggle, 195 S. W. 1073. 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) Testimony of witnesses, not 
shown to be experts, that in their opinion maize, claimed 
to have been injured in cars, was ruined by being rained 
on while in the field on the ground, is nothing more than 
a guess, and inadmissible—Patterson & Roberts vs. 
Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. et al., 195 S. W. Rep. 1163. 
Negligence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) In an action against defendant car- 
rier for damages to garlic shipped over its line, where the 
undisputed evidence showed the sale at the stipulated 
price, that the garlic was shipped in good condition, that 
it arrived in a damaged condition, and that therefore 
buyer refused to accept and pay for the same, the court 
properly submitted the issue whether shipper was entitled 
to damages on account of the negligence of defendant.— 
Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Burkholder & Tuggle, 195 
S. W. Rep. 1073. 

Carmack Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of Iowa.) The Carmack amendment (act June 
29, 1906) does not take away the remedy of the owner 
of property against the terminal carrier for loss or dam- 
age to his property while in its possession.—Erisman Vs. 
Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 163 N. W. Rep. 626. 

The liability of connecting and terminal carriers, ex- 
cept in the instances named in the Carmack amendment, 
is that given by the common law.—Id. 

The only effect of the Carmack amendment, as applied 
to connecting or terminal carriers, is to give them the 
benefit of all lawful conditions or provisions in the con- 
tract made by the shipper with the initial carrier—TId. 

The rule that plaintiff, to make a prima facie case in 
action against a terminal carrier for damages to goods, 
need only show good condition of goods when delivered 
to initial carrier, and damaged condition when received 
from terminal carrier, is not changed by the Carmack 
amendment, for that statute does not raise a presumption 
that damage occurred while the goods were in initial car- 
riers’ possession, but merely makes it immaterial, in 
action against the initial carrier, where the loss occurred, 
the initial carrier being made responsible for the acts of 
all connecting carriers as its agents.—Id. 

Notice of Loss: 
(Sup. Ct. of Iowa.) A bill of lading condition that 
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claims for loss, etc., must be made in writing to carrier 
at point of origin or point of delivery within four months 
after delivery of property, is reasonable and binding on 
a shipper in action against terminal carrier, although 
made by initial carrier.—Erisman vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. 
Co., 163 N. W. Rep. 626. 

In action against carrier for damages to goods, the bill 
of lading requiring written statement of loss, plaintiff 
must show by competent evidence not only that he deliv- 
ered such statement, but the terms of the statement itself. 
—Id. 

In action against carrier for damages to goods, the bill 
of lading requiring written statement of loss, which state- 
ment plaintiff claimed he delivered, he could not show 
the terms of the statement by parol testimony.—Id. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Delay: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) A carrier of live stock is 
required to use ordinary care, to transport shipment with 
reasonable dispatch or within a reasonable time.—Ft Worth 
& R. G. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Bryson & Burns, 195 S. W. Rep. 
1165. 

Evidence: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) A witness’ opinion as to 
what value of cattle would have been if they had been 
delivered by carrier free from injury was not objectionable 
as being an opinion upon a mixed question of law and 
fact—Ft. Worth & R. G. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Bryson & Burns, 
195 S. W. Rep. 1165. 

Where a witness testified that no market existed for 
cattle, as injured by carrier’s negligence, evidence as to 
his opinion as to their market value was inadmissible.—Id. 


Negligence: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) Evidence showing that a 
stock shipment was in carrier’s exclusive control, that 
cattle were sound when delivered to carrier, and upon 
arival were injured, made a prima facie case of neglli- 
gence requiring submission to jury.—Ft. Worth & R. G. 
Ry. Co. et al. vs. Bryson & Burns, 195 S. W. Rep. 1165. 
Notice of Claim: 

(U.S. Sup. Ct.) To require the shipper of an interstate 
shipment, in order to recover for a loss, to file his verified 
claim with the connecting- carrier which caused the injury, 
a is provided in a separate bill of lading, issued by that 
carrier, would defeat the purpose of the act of June 29, 
1906, which was to relieve shippers of the difficult and 
almost impossible task of determining on which of several 
connecting lines the damage occurred.—Missouri, Kans. & 
Tex. Ry. Co. of Tex. vs. J. H. Ward, 37 Sup. Ct. Rep. 617. 

(U. S. Sup. Ct.) A stipulation in a contract for an in- 
terstate live stock shipment conditioning any liability for 


damages upon presentation of the claim in writing to the 
terminal carrier within five days from the time when the 
stock was removed from the cars at destination, is, as a 
matter of law, valid and reasonable.—Erie R. R. Co. vs. 
Henry M. Stone, 37 Sup. Ct. Rep. 633. 

A shipper of live stock in interstate commerce is bound 
by stipulations in the bill of lading issued pursuant to 
the act of June 29, 1906, in conformity with the carrier’s 
official tariffs, classifications and rules, duly published 
and filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, lim- 
iting liability to an agreed value on which a reduced rate 
was based, and conditioning any liability upon the giving 
of written notice to the terminal carrier within five days 
after the stock was removed from the cars at destination 
—lId. 

CUSTODY AND CONTROL OF GOODS. 
Conversion: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minnesota.) Action in trover for the con- 
version of a carload of wheat shipped over the Great 
Northern Railway. Unintentionally and innocently the 
railway company and defendants converted the wheat. 
Thereafter the railway company paid the owners for the 
wheat and took from them an assignment to plaintiff of 
the wheat and the cause of action, and instituted this 
suit. Plaintiff has no personal interest in the matter. 
It is held: 

Defendants could set up the defense that, as between 
them and the railway company, the latter could not pur- 
chase and assert the claim of the shippers, since it com- 
mitted the first act in the conversion of the wheat, out 
of which grew the connection of defendants with the 
transaction.—Greer vs. Equity Co-Operative Exchange et 
al., 163 N. W. Rep. 526. 

Therefore it was proper to receive evidence showing 
that plaintiff had no interest in the assignment or cause 
of action, and that the railway company paid the ship- 
pers and took the assignment for its own benefit, and 
instituted the action.—Id. 

(Sup. Ct. of Arkansas.) Where no complete delivery 
had been made to consignee, who refused to accept the 
shipment, the carrier became a warehouseman, and had 
no right to abandon the goods or convert them to its 
own use.—Yazoo & M. V. R. Co. vs. Altman, 196 S. W. 
Rep. 122. 

Delivery: 

(Sup. Ct. of Arkansas.) In a suit to recover the value 
of goods which the carrier had failed to deliver, proof 
of non-delivery of the goods upon demand made a prima 
facie case of negligence against the carrier which was 
not overcome by proof that after failure to deliver the 
goods were seen in defendant’s warehouse.—Yazoo & 
M. V. R. Co. vs. Altman, 196 S. W. Rep. 122. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, me sy by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Charges: 
(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) Under public utilities act 42, pro- 
“ding that the state Public Utilities Commission may 
order common earriers to establish a through route and 
fx a joint rate which will be reasonable, the commission 


had power to fix such rate between two points within 
the state, though the transportation services rendered by 
the intermediate and delivering carriers were wholly 
the city of Chicago; such fact not making the services 
mere switching services, and not part of the transporta- 
tion between two points within the state.—State Public 
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Utilities Commission et al. vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al., 116 N. E. Rep. 620. 

An order of the state Public Utilities Commission fixing 
the maximum joint rate which carriers could charge for 
the transportation of a commodity was not shown to be 
confiscatory as to the initial carrier by evidence showing 
that, after paying the intermediate and delivering car- 
riers the amounts theretofore paid for their services, the 
initial carrier would receive less than the cost of opera- 
tion, where the order did not require the initial carrier 
to accept any specific sum or proportion of the joint rate 
for its services.—Id. 

Evidence held to show that the action of the state 
Public Utilities Commission in fixing a joint rate of 1% 
cents per 100 pounds, plus $4 per car of 60,000 pounds 
or less and 10 cents per ton for excess over 60,000 pounds, 
where delivery is to be made at a point not on the line 
of the originating carrier, for the transportation of sand 
and gravel from Carpentersville, Elgin, Cary, Algonquin, 
Libertyville and Spaulding, to points within the Chicago 
switching district, was not unreasonable or confiscatory. 
—lId. 

(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) Where, in proceedings before the 
state Public Utilities Commission, it appeared that the 
disinfecting of cars as required by an order of the state 
board of live stock commissioners necessitated a deten- 
tion of the car for one day and that a charge of 45 cents 
for one day’s detention was reasonable and customary, 
the commission should have included such charge in the 
rates fixed by it—State Public Utilities Commission vs. 
A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 116 N. E. 696. 


Demurrage Charges: 

(Sup. Ct., Appellate Div., Sec. Dept.) In an action 
against a railroad to recover demurrage charges on in- 
terstate carload freight, where plaintiff did not assail the 
reasonableness of defendant’s freight tariff rule under 
which the demurrage was charged, but recovery was 
sought and obtained on the contention that defendant 
failed to comply with its own rule, the state court had 
jurisdiction of the action before investigation and de- 
termination by the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
to the validity of the charges.—Wilson et al. vs. Long 
Island R. Co., 165 N. Y. Sup. 913. 

Receivers of interstate carload freight could recover 
improper demurrage charges from the railroad, though 
the payments were voluntarily made without protest, 
since, where charges have been duly established by the 
rules approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the parties cannot change them by their agreement, mis- 
take, or artifice, and a balance unpaid or overpaid may 
be recovered, where they have attempted to do so.—lId. 


Cleaning Cars: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) Where, in proceeding before the state 
Public Utilities Commission, it appeared that the majority 
of the carriers offering evidence had incurred no addi- 
tional expense in disposing of refuse, formerly disposed of 
without cost, in consequence of the prevalence of the hoof 
and mouth disease, and that, due to discontinuance of 
such disease, no special provision need any longer be 
made for the disposal of refuse, the commission properly 
denied any allowance for this item.—State Public Utili- 
ties Commission vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 116 N. E. Rep. 
696. 

In fixing rates to be charged by carriers for services in 
connection with transportation of live stock, the state 
Public Utilities Commission properly excluded items such 
as the shifting of temporary tracks occasioned by the 
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cleaning of cars, where it appeared that such expense 
resulted from the ordinary cleaning of cars, and not from 
any additional service required by an order of the state 
board of live stock commissioners.—Id. 


Evidence in proceedings before the state Public Utilities 
Commission, held to show that charges of $2.50 and $4, 
respectively, for cleaning and disinfecting live stock cars 
were unjust and unreasonable, but not to authorize fixing 
of the charges at 75 cents and $1.25, respectively.—Id, 
Commission’s Order: 


(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) Where an order of the state Public 
Utilities Commission requiring the establishment of joint 
rates clearly did not permit one railroad to operate its 
trains and cars over and upon the tracks and into the 
terminals of another railroad, it was not violative of 
public utilities act, 44, providing, ‘Nothing in this act 
shall be construed as requiring any common carrier to 
give the use of its terminal facilities to another common 
carrier engaged in like business.’”—State Public Utilities 
Commission et al. vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. et al., 116 
N. E. Rep. 620. 


Discrimination: 


(Ct. of Appeals of Ky.) Const. 196, providing that pas- 
senger transportation shall be regulated to prevent unjust 
discrimination, and section 197, prohibiting free passes, 
render void as against public policy a railroad’s agreement 
to give free transportation in return for right-of-way 
deeded it, especially as anti-pass law (Laws 1916, c. 1), 
enacted pursuant to section 196, specifically prohibits 
transportation except for a money consideration.—Ken- 
tucky Traction & Terminal Co. vs. Murray, 195 S. W. Rep. 
1119. 

A ecarrier’s failure to treat all alike under substantially 
similar conditions constitutes unjust “discrimination.”— 
Id. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has reopened Case 8480, Macey Co. et 
al. vs. Pere Marquette et al., for further hearing. 

Order of the Commission of March 12 in Case 7761, Traf- 
fic Bureau of the Toledo Commerce Club et al. vs. Alabama 
& Vicksburg et al., has been modified by the Commission 
to become effective October 1, 1917, instead of September 
t,. FT. 

Defendant’s petition for rehearing in case 7077, Huron 
Milling Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. and consolidated cases, 
denied. 


The Commission has dismissed complaints Nos. 9617, 
Hauser Packing Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R., and 9617, Sub. No. 1, 
same vs. L. A. & S. L., at request of complainant. 


The Commission has reopened for further argument 
orally and on briefs case 9128, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Co. vs. P. R. R. Opening briefs are to be filed by 
both parties on or before September 1 and reply briefs or 
or before Sept. 18, 1917. 


Complainants’ petition to amend case 9543, Kansas City 
Hay Dealers’ Association vs. Rock Island et al., and to 
add the Santa Fe and C., B. & Q. as additional party 
defendants, granted. 

Complainants’ petition for rehearing in case 7836, 
Wadell-Williams Lumber vs. M., L. & T. et al., denied. 

Reparation has been granted complainant in case 8363, 
James Crawford vs. Texas & Pacific et al., in the sum 
of $638.68. 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
In this department we answer simple questions reiating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 


plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


* 
Delivery Must Be at Specified Place. 

Illinois.—Question: We recently made a shipment to 
Baton Rouge, La., routed Y. & M. V. R. R. Through some 
reason or other the railroad forwarded this shipment over 
a different route and same arrived at Baton Rouge, over 
the La. Ry. & Navigation Co. Our customer refused this 
shipment on account of wrong delivery and we were 
forced to refund his money. We ordered this shipment 
returned and filed claim against the carriers, and it seems 
that this shipment was either stolen or burned. We 
contend the railroad company is liable for this shipment, 
as they have disregarded our instructions on bill of 
lading. 
your valuable column, at your earliest convenience and 
oblige? 

Answer: In the absence of contractual stipulations, a 
carrier is responsible as an insurer for the safety of the 
goods intrusted to it for transportation and is liable for 
any loss or damage thereto until a legal delivery or tender 
of delivery has been made. There is no delivery of the 
goods so as to discharge the carrier from liability, as 
such, where it still has control of the goods and no one 
else may move them without its consent, or where they 
are inaccessible to the consignee by reason of wrong de- 
livery or otherwise, or where something remains to be 
done to complete delivery and acceptance; an actual 
acceptance being necessary to relieve the carrier from 
liability. A carrier must deliver a shipment at a specified 
place when it so agrees; a delivery at such place, in any 
case, being sufficient; but the liability of the carrier who 
contracted to deliver goods via one road is not changed 
to that of the near warehouseman by it delivering the 
goods via a different road, particularly so if the changed 
route was inaccessible to the consignee, or involved him 
in additional expense in obtaining possession of the goods. 

* * * 

Measure of Damages to Goods Fluctuating in Value. 

California——Question: A freight claim agent returns 
Claim for loss of coke with the request that it be reduced 
to the rate per ton expressed in the contract price with 
the broker to conform with paragraph 2, section 3, uniform 
bill of lading, reading: ‘The amount of any loss or dam- 
age for which any carrier is liable shall be computed on 
the basis of the value of the property at the place and 
time of shipment under this bill of lading, including the 
freight charges, if paid.” 

Claim -was based upon contract price with the broker 
ten months in advance of date of delivery to transporta- 
tion company. Freight claim agent would be willing to 
authorize payment of claim on the basis that we remit the 
broker’s commission on the contract price, whereas we 
believe that, inasmuch as this commodity had advanced 
in price and was worth much more per ton at date of 
Shipment than under the provision mentioned in the 
uniform bill of lading, we would be entitled to amend 


Will you kindly give us your opinion, through 
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our claim to an advance instead of a reduction. Are we 
right? 

Answer: Under the Cummins amendment you are en- 
titled to recover the full actual loss or damage to the 
coke transported which is caused by the carrier, and the 
latter cannot limit its liability, or of the amount of re- 
covery, by endeavoring to limit that amount to the rate 
per ton stipulated in the contract price with the broker, 
unless that price is fairly representative of the market 
price of the coke at point of shipment and at the time 
of shipment. In Re the Cummins Amendment, 33 I. C. C. 
693 (see Traffic World, May 22, 1915, page 1118), the Com- 
mission rules that the carrier may limit its liability to 
the full market value of the property as of the time and 
place of shipment. Neither would it be proper to file 
a claim in an amount based on the value of the property 
as stipulated in a contract with a broker made ten months 
prior to the time when the property was delivered to the 
carrier for transportation. Section 3, paragraph 2, of the 
uniform bill of lading stipulates that the amount of any 
loss or damage for which the carrier is liable shall be 
computed on the basis of the value of the property at 
the place and time of shipment. The market price at the 
time of shipment, and not that fixed in a contract pre: 


viously entered into, would govern. 
* * * 


Consignor’s Liability for Freight. 


Wisconsin.—Question: As a subscriber to your paper 
will you kindly advise us, through its columns, as to the 
following: We made a carload shipment to a consignee 
in Minnesota, freight charges ‘following shipment, the 
carrier’s agent at destination makes delivery of shipment 
before collecting freight charges and in the meantime 
consignee fails and carriers are ‘unable to collect, and 
after a year and one month elapses railway advises us of 
this, are we liable for the freight charges? 

Answer: Both the consignor and the consignee are 
liable to the carrier for freight charges, the former as 
the party with whom the contract of affreightment was 
made and the latter as the prima facie owner of the goods 
transported. Even a provision in the bill of lading to the 
effect that the consignee is to pay the freight will not 
of itself relieve the consignors from that liability, such 
provision being for the benefit of the carrier, which may 
waive it and resort to the consignor. 

uw oo * 


Damage Exemptions While Loading Ferry Car. 

New York.—Question: Part of rule 1 of Erie Railroad 
Company’s Local Freight Tariff No. 341-C, I. C. C. No. 
A-5466, reads as follows: “This being an extra service, 
and the carrier being unable to check or supervise the 
loading or unloading of ‘ferry cars,’ it will be performed 
only on condition that shippers or consignees in accept- 
ing the service assume all responsibility for loss or dam- 
age to property while loaded in ‘ferry cars,’ provided a 
clear seal record is established.” 

The Erie is refusing to pay claims for loss or damage 
to shipments handled in “ferry car” movement unless a 
notation showing extent of loss or damage is inserted on 
the freight bill before the material leaves the freight 
house for our factory. This service relieves congestion at 
the freight house and is therefore for their benefit, as well 
as for shippers or receivers. In some cases when loss or 
damage is visible before shipments leave the freight house 
no notations appear on the freight bills and they claim no 
liability. We believe they are liable for any loss or dam- 
age caused by them through rough handling or some 
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other cause, even though it is a “ferry car” movement. 
Are carriers not legally liable for such loss or damage, 
and can they enforce the above rule? Will you kindly 
advise if there is a court ruling on this matter or if it 
has been before the Commission? 

Answer: We have no knowledge of a court or Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ruling on the specfic point 
involved in the above inquiry, but can state that neither 
at common law nor under the Cummins amendment can 
a carrier relieve itself from liability for loss or damage 
to property while being loaded or unloaded caused by 
the fault or negligence of the carrier. Our interpretation 
of the aforesaid tariff provision is that it places upon the 
owner the burden of affirmatively showing that the loss 
or injury was not caused by him or his agent while load- 
ing or unloading the car, but instead, that the same was 
caused by the fault or negligence of the carrier. Subject 
to such condition, we believe that the carrier can legally 
enforce rule above quoted. 

* + ~ 
Measure of Damages to Shipment Invoiced Through 
Middleman. 

Virginia—Question: We purchased a car of corn from 
a concern here who had the corn purchased, to be shipped 
in ten days’ time from shipping point. The corn was 
shipped April 17, reached here, and legal notice was 
served on the original consignee June 5. The car had 
been transferred en route, and when examined on arrival 
at destination was found to be in such a condition we 
could not use it. We rejected the car and filed claim 
against the railroad for the invoice value, which we paid. 
The railroad now claims we can only recover the price 
on this car at the time of shipment from original shipping 
point, which price is less than we actually paid. Will 
you please advise us if they can take this stand, even 
though there is a clause on the back of the bill of lading 
along this line? 

Answer: The statement of facts above given do not 
indicate whether the shipment was delivered to you under 
through rate effective from first point of shipment to 
final destination point, or whether the published tariffs 
of the carrier’s contained a diversion or reconsignment 
rule and rate from and to the points in question, or 
whether the original bill of lading contract terminated at 
first destination point and the consignee at that point re- 
built to final destination under a new contract of carriage. 
Therefore, we cannot fully and intelligently answer your 
inquiry, but must refer you to our answer to “Illinois,” 
published on page 1423 of the June 23, 1917, issue of The 
Traffic World for a full review of the law on the subject 
of the measure of damages to shipments invoiced through 


the middleman. 


QUOTA OF LUMBER CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
All cars set on sidetracks for government material 
must be used for the purpose for which they are set 
aside. They will be counted against the quota of cars 
to which the receiver is entitled. That is the final deci- 
sion in the question raised by southern lumbermen who 
insisted on loading merchant lumber into any car set 
on their sidetracks simply because all cars so set were 
counted by the railroads in determining the number to 
which each was entitled. 
It is not a formal decision, but in the event any lumber- 
man undertakes to disregard the rule, it will be put into 


the form of an order by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and enforced in the way provided by law. The 
decision has been communicated to the shippers concerned 
through the officials of the railroads providing the cars, 


The whole matter was handled informally and serves 
to illustrate the fact that the Commission and the Sheaffer 
committee of the railroads’ war board are working in 
union to bring about the most efficient use of the trans- 
portation equipment and facilities of the country. When 
the lumbermen said they intended exercising their judg- 
ment as to the loading of the cars, which they did when 
they were told the government lumber cars were to be 
counted in their quota, the railroads took up the question 
with the Commission’s car service division, of which Mr 
DeGroot is chief. After consultation it was informally 
decided that there is no reason why the lumber industry 
should be made an exception to the car service rule 
that is rigidly enforced in the coal trade—-namely, that 
specially assigned cars shall be sent whither auslgned and 
used for that purpose, but that they shall be counted in 
calculating the number of cars to which a given shipper 
is entitled in the distribution of cars. 

With that informal decision as backing, the Sheaffer 
committee “advised” the railroads concerned to see to 
it that the cars assigned for government lumber were 
used for that purpose and that purpose only. 


The Sheaffer committee cannot order railroads to do 
anything, but it can give advice and 999 times out of 1,000 
as the committee now works, it is safe for the vaitvead 
or the shipper concerned to follow the advice so given 
on the theory that if it or he forces a formal decision 
it will be in substance what the “advice” has been 
though it is always possible, of course, that the Ccnnsie: 
sion, if forced formally to consider a matter that has been 
considered by Messrs. DeGroot, Gutheim and Barlow 
might disagree with them. 


The sword of Damocles hangs over the shipper who 
questions what shall be done in such a case. The Presi- 
dent has the power, at any time of war or threatened 
war, to take over a railroad or any part of it. In other 
words, no matter how wrong may seem what an army 
officer desires done, it is better to suffer ills that are 
known than to fly to the unknown ills that might follow 
the seizure of the railroad by the government and its 
operation under rules formulated by army officers, with- 
out appeal of time or place, other than a general election 
in which the particular issue would be submerged in 
the one or two issues of general interest. 


LATE DECISIONS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


In the case of Cairo Board of Trade vs. Big Four et al. 
the Commission, in a report August 3, requires, by October 
15, the carriers to establish reshipping rates on grain from 
Cairo not more than one cent higher than like rates from 
St. Louis, so as to remove the discrimination created by 
reshipping rates from Chicago, Peoria and other points. 

In I. & S. 955 the Commission adopts a scheme of mak- 
ing rates on cotton to New Orleans and other Gulf ports 
as follows: Compressed cotton rate to be the base; cotton 
compressed in transit, 10 cents higher; flat cotton, 20 cents 
higher; spread between rates to port and rates for export 
to be uniformly three cents, that sum to cover the cost of 
delivery to shipside. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


EXPEDITING GOVERNMENT 
FREIGHT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Arrangements for expediting freight for the army, the 
navy and the Shipping Board, concluded July 27, provide 
that the government shall give advance notice whenever 
ten carloads or more are to be shipped so the Sheaffer 
railroad committee may have cars placed at the time and 
places indicated. The railroads’ war board will forbid 
the use of such cars for other than the designated gov- 


necessity for expedition. It is estimated that 100,000 cars 
will be needed for government work in the next few 
months. After September the number will be largely in- 
creased. 


BAD LOADING OF LUMBER 


The accompanying photograph of a car from Meridian, 
Miss., is furnished by D. I. Forsyth, vice-chairman of the 
Chicago committee of the railroads’ war board, as an 
example of how not to load lumber. Attention is called 


HOW NOT TO LOAD A LUMBER CAR 


erfhrient purposes. The railroads will provide a new form 
of envelope for waybills covering such shipments, so they 
May be known and expedited. These envelopes will be 
furnished to all shippers having government orders to 
fill. Shippers may also put on notices indicating the 


not only to the fact that the car is only about half loaded, 
but to the manner in which the lumber is loaded. “It 
certainly is a shame for anybody to load a car in this 
manner and t6 light-load it in view of the necessity for 
a heavy loading in order to take care of the business that 
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is offered,” says Mr. Forsyth. Copies of the photo- 
graph are being sent to the New Orleans committee, so 
that the matter may be taken up with the shippers. 


CO-OPERATION BY GROCERS 


The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association of the 
United States, at its eleventh annual meeting, unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas, The inland transportation facilities of this country 
are now overtaxed, particularly in respect to car supply, which 
situation will probably become more acute with the increased 
movement of war supplies, material for the construction of 
camps, and the maturing grain crops, and 

Whereas, The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association of 
the United States recognizes the importance of cooperating to 
the fullest extent with the carriers to meet the difficulties and 
increase the transportation facilities to the utmost; 

Resolved, That the members of this Association pledge them- 
selves to bring about to the greatest possible extent the load- 
ing to capacity of the car of all carload shipments by ordering 
and selling goods when possible in sufficient quantities to enable 
such loading by giving the necessary instructions to their 
employes and by using their influence with parties from whom 
they purchase or to whom they sell goods. 


President Theodore F. Whitmarsh has appointed a “war 
service railroad committee” consisting of: W. F. Bode, 
chairman, Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chicago, Ill.; B. D. Crane, 
Reynolds, Davis Grocery Company, Ft. Smith, Ark.; John 
W. Morey, Morey Mercantile Company, Denver, Colo.; W. 
B. Timms, Austin, Nichols & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Geo. P. 
Thompson, J. B. Camors & Co., New Orleans, La. This 
committee will have especial charge of war service railroad 
matters concerning wholesale grocers and railroads, with 
the paramount desire to assist the government in the han- 
dling and transportation of products in which wholesale 
grocers are interested, so that the least possible delay and 
friction may be avoided and the best results accomplished. 

Chairman W. F. Bode is in touch with all transportation 
companies and the association, in a circular, quotes some 
suggestions that have been made to him as effective ways 
4 accomplishing the desired results: 


First, the loading of cars to as near their marked capacity 
as is possible, even though it takes more cars and expense to 
do so. We find that certain lines of goods are bought and 
sold on so-called carload units, which are greatly less than the 
carrying capacity of the car. In this emergency these units 
should be either revised or disregarded and goods bought and 
sold in quantities approximating the car capacity, or, still better, 
on the basis of what the car furnished will hold. Instructions 
should be given in each case by the buyer to the seller to load 
carload freight to the maximum. 

Second, the prompt loading of cars as soon as placed and 
notification to the carrier that the loading is completed and 
the car must be moved without delay. 

Third, the prompt unloading of cars and advice to the placing 
railroad that the unloading has been completed and the car 
ready for movement. 

In addition to the above, it will be very helpful for the mer- 
chant to call the attention of the carrier to unusual delays, 
particularly to carload shipments, either in transit or in plac- 
ing after arrival or in moving from the shipping track after 
loading, so that there may be full and complete cooperation 
between the shipper and the carrier. 

The full loading of cars and the changing of units of pur- 
chase and sale if necessary to accomplish it, is a consideration 
the general shipping public has for years owed the railroads, 
but it has now become a duty owed to our government and our 
national commerce. 


CONFECTIONERS WISH TO HELP 


W. C. Lindsay, traffic secretary of the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association, composed of 500 manufacturers of 
candy, confectionery and kindred articles, expresses for 
the association the desire to let the government and the 
railroads know that the members stand ready at all times 
to co-operate in any way possible to keep freight moving. 
He has sent the following notice to members of the asso- 
ciation: 

HELP WIN THE WAR 


CO-OPERATE WITH THE GOVERNMENT AND RAILROADS 
The seriousness of the congested conditions of the railroad 
terminals and the car situation throughout the country for 
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some time past is further emphasized, at this time, in our 
being confronted with additional special service required due 
to war conditions. 

The railway companies of this country in order to help out 
in the present emergency, are working as one railroad, under 
the orders of the Council of National Defense. They are 
paying but little attention to economy or expense, their whole 
object being to move freight promptly without regard to cog{ 
to them individually. They are curtailing passenger service 
in order to secure motive power and men to move freight; are 
going to heavy expense in putting back into service freight 
cars that under normal conditions would be dismantled; are 
also putting on additional yard power to get freight through 
terminals promptly and are doing everything they possibly can 
to speed up the movement of freight and move the great yol- 
ume offered, with the facilities at hand. 

In order to make this movement successful it is absolutely 
necessary that every shipper co-operate with the railroads of 
the country in conserving the car supply and to relieve the 
congestion. Therefore, we earnestly request that you do your 
part and endeavor to carry out as far as possible the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

1. You should anticipate your wants and order your supplies 
far enough ahead to allow the railroads plenty of time for 
transportation. You should keep a fair supply of raw materials 
always on hand. 

2. You should also impress upon your customers to do like- 
wise. In fact a circular to them along these lines we feel will 
do considerable good. 

3. Ship your freight promptly by the most direct route and 
allow the carriers plenty of time to get shipments to or from 
destinations. 

4. Do not trace shipments unless it is absolutely necessary, 
Too much tracing is a burden to the railroads and keeps their 
clerks from other important duties. 

5. In purchasing in carload lots, if possible do not buy mini- 
mum cars, but have cars loaded to the maximum capacity— 
plus 10 per cent in excess of marked capacity of cars if pos- 
sible. This means that one car does the work of two and re- 
lieves the railroads just that much. 

6. You should load your cars promptly when placed and fur- 
nish shipping instructions without delay. 

7. Prompt orders should be given for disposition of cars after 
arrival at destination and where possible, disposition orders 
should be placed with carriers’ agent in advance of arrival, 
thus avoiding unnecessary switching and handling of cars. 

8. Pack your goods in good strong.containers. This will not 
only satisfy the railroads but your customers as well. It will 
be the means of reaching destination in good condition. 

9. Mark your packages plainly and prevent shipments zoing 
astray, which is almost equal to waste. 

10. Always be sure that your bill of lading shows the same 
destination and consignee as the marks on the package. If 
the package is marked one way and the bill of lading another 
your shipments will be held up for correct destination, which 
means delay to your goods. 

11.. Have your shipments delivered to the railroad depots 
early. Not later than 4 o’clock, so the railroads will have time 
to load and forward the same day. 

12. Unload cars promptly, taking no advantage in either 
instance of any free time allowance, merely having in mind 
the return of cars to active service. 

13. Endeavor to obtain heavier and more systematic loading 
of so-called trap cars. 

14. Endeavor to induce your customers to increase orders 
which usually move in less than carload quantities to an amount 
requiring a full car, anticipating future orders, thereby secur- 
ing better service and at the same time relieve the unusual 
conditions now prevailing at freight stations and transfer 
terminals. 

15. Where possible, small, less than carload shipments 
should be held to accumulate to one of larger size, thereby 
assisting the carriers to load package freight to heavier capacity 
and making it easier to regulate the movement of merchandise 
ears, distribute freight and regulate schedules to better ad- 
vantage. 

If the members of our association will co-operate along these 
lines, as other industries are doing, good results will surely fol- 
low in this national emergency. Will you do your part? 

If any other information is wanted pertaining to this subject, 
please advise. 


INCREASING MINIMUM WEIGHTS 


At hearings scheduled for August 22 and 23, the West- 
ern Classification Committee proposes to consider in- 
creases in minimum carload weights submitted by car- 
riers on a number of commodities. In every case, the 
committee explains, the freight car, motive power, and 
terminal situation is such that prompt action is urged to 
conserve transportation facilities and terminals to the 
utmost to enable carriers to provide sufficient cars and 
motive power to take care of government requirements 
and at the same time give reasonable dispatch to com- 
mercial business. The carriers propose these increases 
in minimum weights as one means of accomplishing the 
desired end. It has been urged by both shippers and 
carriers that minimums be ignored wherever possible, and 
it is being done in many cases. The proposed changes 
in classification, however, will make this heavier and 
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more efficient loading compulsory in every case with 
respect to the commodities considered. 

The commodities to be taken up on August 22 and 23 
are: Agricultural implements; binder twine; mining ma- 
chinery; brick, tile, etc.; abrasives; ores; boiler parts; 
rice; bags and scrap or waste paper, or waste pulpboard, 
fiberboard or strawboard; seeds; salt; oil well supplies 
and sucker rods; asphalt, asphaltum, asphalt paving blocks 
or tiles, or mastic blocks; crushing or grinding balls, iron 
or steel; shingle bands and battens; battery zincs; stove 
poards; box straps or strapping and cornerbraces, box 
or crate; bone ash and charred filtering bone; concrete 
surface hardener, powdered iron; school or marking cray- 
ons; iron insulating conduits and conduit fittings; pole 
line construction materials; elevator guide rails, guide rail 
clips, plungers and weights. 


PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION 


Ribe and Thompson, Birmingham, Ala., traffic managers 
for a number of lumber and other concerns in Alabama 
and Mississippi, have been by various means trying to 
promote co-operative action between shipper and carrier 
in the matter of conserving the car supply. In a letter 
dated July 26 sent to lumber mills, wholesale lumbermen, 
cotton shippers and brokers, cottonseed oil mills and brok- 
ers, and other large carload shippers in the southern 
states, they suggest co-operation with the slogan, “You 
can help yourself, but without your assistance the carrier 
cannot help you.” The following circular is inclosed with 
the letter as expressing their ideas of co-operation by 


shippers: 
CO-OPERATION 


“He Who Contributes Is Fighting For His Country and 
for the Freedom of the World.’’ 


Center your efforts in helping others as well as your- 
self. 

Obviate obstructions. Success is food for all. 

Orders should be accepted for ‘‘Carload’”’ and not speci- 

. fied quantities. 

Place equipment requisitions for actual requirements 
and not anticipated wants. 

Every foot of space must be utilized. Load to capacity. 

Record of loading, unloading and releasing of equip- 
ment should be submitted. 

Appeal to your customers to work in harmony with you. 

To avoid delays, eliminate routing when possible. 

Irregularities should be promptly reported for improve- 
ment. Report record of delays of carriers in plac- 
ing, pulling or forwarding of cars. 

Operating efficiently requires prompt loading and un- 
loading. Notify carriers when compieted. Expedite 
movement. 

Notify railroad officials and employes of your activity. 
Discuss your complaints and suggestions of im- 
provement with them freely. Advise them of short- 
comings as a friend but not in an antagonistic 
spirit of criticism. 


“Refusal by Any One of Us Is Aiding the Enemy.” 


An earlier letter to lumber firms pointed out how they 
might assist the carriers and protect their own interests 
by keeping the carriers informed at the end of each week 
of their condition and requirements, and a sample form 
to be used in submitting such report was attached. To the 
southern carriers, then the following letter was sent: 


Feeling the importance of the equipment situation through- 
out the South, we have gone to the expense of addressing 
individual letters and circulars to all saw mills located in the 
States of Alabama, Florida and Mississippi. Copies of two of 
the circulars will be found attached. 

We fully appreciate the importance of cooperation between 
carrier and shipper, and feel this question should be promi- 
hently brought to the shippers’ attention, and then work in 
harmony in this matter of common interest. We represent 
about fifty lumber shippers in this territory who have sus- 
tained considerable loss as the result of carriers’ inability to 
furnish a sufficient amount of equipment for the transporta- 
tion of their shipments, and the situation with them is grow- 
ing unbearable. We would, therefore, like to suggest that you 
encourage the shippers’ cooperation by appealing to them 
direct, or through your representatives. Make them under- 
Stand the interest is mutual, and to receive their personal as- 
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sistance is necessary. Treat them as you would like to be 
treated, and cooperation will surely follow. 

Numerous complaints have been received from our firms, not 
only of inadequate car supply, but alleging that other mills 
located on the same railroad were receiving a larger propor- 
tion of cars than was being furnished them by the carrier. 
There seems to be more or less feeling of ‘their neighbor 
being favored.’’ The complaints are possibly unfounded, but 
nevertheless this feeling exists, and should be investigated. 
Before the carrier receives full cooperation from its shippers 
it is necessary to avoid possibility of such conditions, and sat- 
isfy each firm that they are being fairly treated in the distribu- 
tion of available cars. We feel the carriers should guard 
against such complaints, and we want to assist them. 

It is possible shippers not represented by us will hesitate in 
furnishing information requested, and we suggest that your 
company ask each sawmill on your line to furnish similar data. 
This would not only acquaint you with conditions existing with 
patrons on your line, but would prove helpful and enable you 
to ascertain whether mills on your road are properly rated in 
the distribution of cars, and prepare you to disabuse the idea 
or ill feeling entertained by your shippers of unfair treatment. 
It is our desire to offer such assistance as is possible in your 
endeavor to create a more adequate car supply, and eliminate 
complaint of discrimination. To gain this end, your coopera- 
tion is necessary. The situation demands that each carrier 
and shipper shoulder his portion of the burden—treat one 
another fairly and cooperate. 

Will you cooperate with us and other shippers by securing 
and furnishing information requested as early as practicable? 


FREIGHT CAR MOBILIZATION 


“In ordering empty freight cars to be promptly moved 
from one railroad to another, regardless of ownership,” 
says Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the railroads’ war 
board, “the board has adopted a policy new to American 
railroad usage and hopes thereby to solve the problem of 
rapidly mobilizing in different sections of the country the 
freight cars necessary to handle the abnormal government 
and commercial traffic that war conditions have produced. 

“Reports to the war board from the car service com- 
mission show that orders have been given to 36 separate 
railroads to ship immediately 68,814 freight cars to 54 
other railroads. These cars are being moved without load 
and in the quickest possible time. 

“The reports show further that 46,682 cars have actually 
been received by the roads for whose benefit this arbi- 
trary movement is ordered, and that 51,795 cars have 
already been delivered by the initial roads to intermediate 
lines in the direction of ultimate destination. 

“Among the immediate important results of this re- 
distribution of cars will be the increased facilities for 
the prompt shipment of lumber to the army cantonment 
sites and the shipbuilding yards. Lumber for cantonments 
is to be supplied from the Carolinas, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. Thousands of. extra 
cars have been supplied to the lines operating in these 
states. - 

“Mississippi and Alabama will supply the bulk of the 
lumber for new wooden ships that are being built, and 
the extra cars ordered there assure the movement of 
lumber to the Atlantic coast shipyards. 

“The movement of lumber for commercial purposes is 
likewise being facilitated in Mississippi, Alabama and 
Tennessee. 

“In addition to accelerating the lumber movement the 
redistribution of cars is expected to assist materially in 
the transportation of grain from the middle West to the 
East. It has already facilitated the shipping of potatoes 
and other produce from Texas and the Southeast. It 
has also provided additional facilities for moving live 
stock from Texas into the western pasturage territory. 

The following table shows the lines to which cars have 
been ordered from other railroads by the car service 
Commission: 


No. Cars 
Ordered 
Aiaheme,. Tommennes G NGPtRer is << oc 6i6.0:06cc0s0on sss nese 1,012 
pT Se ere rene 750 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, « «..<...00000..000s 540000 800% 1,200 
SE RR ib 555 55 655 69S 6 obs eeceawis Hates 4,300 
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Central of Georgia 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Cincinnati, Bluffton & Chicago 

Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 

Chicago & Alton 

Chicago, Findlay & Ft. Wayne 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 

Delaware & Hudson 

Georgia 

rr cohen h atukc db seaeeededte cen tows ‘ 
Gulf Coast Lines 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern 

Georgia, Southern & Florida 

Gulf & Ship Island 

Illinois Central 

International Great Northern 

Kansas City Southern 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 

Louisiana & Arkansas 

Louisville & Nashville 

Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co 

Meridian & Memphis 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas 

Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Missouri Pacific 

Mississippi Central 

Mobile & Ohio 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 

New Orleans Great Northern 

Norfolk Southern 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Railway System 
Sunset Central 

St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Soo Lines 

Texas Mexican 

Texas Pacific 

Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
Tremont & Gulf 

Union Pacific 

Vandalia 





“The roads from which the cars were ordered and the 
number ordered from each are as follows: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ann Arbor 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Boston & Albany 
Boston & Maine 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago & St. Louis.... 
Chicago & Alton 
ee i ih: SU i a ke cca tcedasecacemavewsane® 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chesapeake & Ohio 
Coemeres MOORE GB WOW TOPIGS occ cccccccvoscvetcccsewes 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Colorado & Southern 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 

Denver & Rio Grande 

Erie 

Illinois Central 
Kansas City Southern 
Lehigh Valley 
Louisville & Nashville 
Michigan Central 
Missouri Pacific 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 

Mobile & Ohio 

New York Central 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Norfolk & Western 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Philadelphia & Reading 
Pennsylvania System 

Seaboard Air Line 

Southern Railway System 

St. Louis-San Francisco 

St. Louis Southwestern 

Western Maryland 





BETTER LOADING OF FREIGHT 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company has issued the 
following, Bulletin No. 3, in its effort to bring about bet- 
ter loading of freight equipment: 

Notice to Consignees. 

“The railways solicit your co-operation in their en- 
deavor to provide all their patrons with a satisfactory 
freight car supply. 
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Consignees Can Help by Ordering Full Carloads. 


“Many consignees never order more than the mininium 
authorized under the tariffs and classification. The result 
is an economical waste which reduces the efficiency of the 
railways and fhe public suffers. 

“To increase the average car loading by one ton would 
be equivalent to placing 10,960 additional freight cars in 
service in Canada. 

“To fully load cars would go a long way toward solving 
our transportation difficulties. 

“We realize that some consignees cannot always order 
full carloads, but they are requested to help by ordering 
in as large units as possible. 


A Car Saved Is a Car Gained. 


The difference between minimum loads and full loads 
of certain standard commodities is given herewith: 


FLOUR SHIPPED IN 


214-lb. barrels. Minimum load 210 barrels— 
A 30-ton car will hold 300 barrels 
A 40-ton car will hold 315 barrels 
98-lb. sacks. Minimum load, 459 sacks— 
A 30-ton car will hold 673 sacks 
A 40-ton car will hold 900 sacks 


SUGAR SHIPPED IN 


100-lb. sacks. Minimum load 300 sacks— 
A 30-ton car will hold 660 
A 40-ton car will hold 940 


CEMENT SHIPPED IN 


874%4-lb. sacks. Minimum load 457 sacks— 
A 30-ton car will hold 754 
A 40-ton car will hold 1074 


NAILS SHIPPED IN 


107-lb. kegs. Minimum load 280 kegs— 
A 30-ton car will hold 616 kegs 
A 40-ton car will hold 87s kegs 


Consignees Can Help by Promptly Releasing Cars. 

“To most consignees such an appeal is unnecessary— 
they do not delay cars under load. There are others, how- 
ever, who appear to be satisfied if they release cars in 
what is known as ‘free time.’ Again, there are others 
who hold cars in storage service for weeks, and such con- 
signees are largely responsible for car shortages and ter- 
minal congestion. 


“A recent check of cars placed for unloading and held 
by consignees at some of the stations on one of the rail- 
ways showed 700 cars delayed an average of twelve days. 
Had these cars been released within even five days they 
would have made nearly 1,400 trips, and would have han- 
dled about 35,000 tons of freight; 2,615 other cars unloaded 
within three days could have been placed for delivery on 
the tracks occupied by these 700 delayed cars. 

“The railways do NOT want their cars to earn demur- 
rage, but want them employed in carrying freight. 


A Rolling Car Gathers No Demurrage. 

“If consignees will order freight from shippers so as 
to increase the average loading by.5 tons per car, and 
if they will reduce the average delay in unloading by 24 
hours, it will prevent car shortages. 

“In Co-operation There is Efficiency.” 


REDUCE SWITCHING REQUIREMENTS 


J. S. Marvin, manager of the traffic department of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Inc., New 
York, has issued the following circular to members: 
_“With a view of conserving transportation resources in 
every possible way and realizing that freight congesiion 
has been particularly acute at terminals and yards, we 
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have had a plan in operation at three large plants during 
the past month to test the possibility of reducing the 
number of switching ‘cuts’ required of railroads to place 
in trains the outbound loads. From the results it is ap- 
parent that a very considerable amount of time and en- 
gine power can be saved in this way. 

“All members are urged to adopt the plan of receiving 
in your traffic departments from the loading dock a list 
of car numbers and initials in the order in which the 
railroad switchmen place the cars. By comparing this 
with the loads to go forward it will be found that loads 
for the West, East and South can be grouped together 
to a considerable extent rather than loading the cars 
indiscriminately in all directions. It has been demon- 
strated that cars pulled from factory sidings can thus 
pe classified for road movement by two or three shifts 
where heretofore they had to go to classification yards 
for sorting. 

“By adopting various expedients and sparing no ex- 
pense, the automobile industry has done much to relieve 
the carriers during the prevailing crisis, as compared 
with the normal manner of shipping automobiles. This 
is what we, and all other shippers, should do. The sug- 
gestion herein goes a step further and we trust it will 
be put into effect at once. 


“Example of indiscriminate loading: 


Direction 
for train 
Destination. movement, 
Lewistown, Idaho West 
Hartford, Conn. East 
Kansas City, Mo. West 
Boston, Mass. East 
Chattanooga, Tenn. South 
Philadelphia, Pa. East 
El Paso, Tex. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Car Number. 


Cc. M. & St. P. 
Michigan Central 
Michigan Central 
Michigan Central 
New York Central 
New York Central 
eR. L.& FF. 
Michigan Central 
Michigan Central 
Southern 160208 


“The same cars and the same shipments could be loaded 


as follows: 


Direction 

for train 

Destination. movement. 
Lewistown, Idaho West 
Kansas City, Mo. West 
New York, N. Y. East 
Hartford, Conn. East 
Boston, Mass. East 
Philadelphia, Pa. East 
El Paso, Tex. : West 
Cincinnati, Ohio South 
Chattanooga, Tenn. South 
Atlanta, Ga. South 


Car Number. 


C. M. & St. P. 

Michigan Central 

Michigan Central 

Michigan Central 

New York Central 236434 
New: York Central 251558 
GR. LL. & P. 60613 
Michigan Central 95504 
Michigan Central 87584 
Southern 160208 


“The above example takes care of the same shipments 
with much less switching; but you can frequently go 
further and keep all eastbound shipments out of a string 
of cars like this, assigning westbound loads to all cars 
standing between western owned cars.” 


STORAGE FACILITIES DEVELOPMENT 


(Issued by the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S.) 
Extraordinary conditions prevailing during the war bring 
Producers and manufacturers to face three great de- 


Mands: First, to develop storage facilities at points of 
Production to avoid congestion in manufacture; second, 
to develop such facilities for finished goods near the 
Point of consumption or shipment abroad in order to 
hhinimize the need for railroad cars; and third, in gen- 
eral io create conditions under which railroad cars will 
hot be used for storage purposes. 

The Council of National Defense, recognizing these very 
Teal problems, has for some time had at work upon them 
& special committee, known as the Council’s Storage Com- 
mittee. Regarding the work of this special committee 
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a committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which is co-operating with the Council of National 
Defense, has issued a special bulletin. 

According to this report, few realize even to-day that 
there is a tremendous storage question in connection with 
the war, but those who have come in contact with the 
storage committee of the council declare they “know 
that this is a real problem and one which directly or 
indirectly will affect every business man.” The council’s 
storage committee, it is said, has been of far-reaching 
assistance to the War and Navy departments in making 
clear the nature and extent of the problem and the meas- 
ures which must be taken to meet it. 

Every economy must be practiced in the use of trans- 
portation facilities and the government must see to it 
that in connection with its purchases no avoidable de- 
mands are made upon the railroads, overburdened as they 
are by a load beyond their utmost capacity. If, for in- 
stance, the government were to ship to one warehouse 
and later ship the same goods to another, or send it 
back and forth from warehouses to points of consumption 
or foreign shipment, railroad equipment would be used 
unnecessarily. 

Unless adequate preparations are made to store mate- 
rials or goods on the arrival of railroad cars, these cars 
themselves must of necessity be used for storage pur- 
poses. Ocean transportation at best is irregular and 
to-day the conditions are uncertain, to say the least. 
Often in the past two years shipments for France and 
England have so accumulated at New York and other 
ports that many hundreds of cars for months have not 
only blocked terminal facilities but sidetracks all the way 
to Buffalo and Pittsburgh. The work of the storage com- 
mittee is directed toward avoiding: this condition on the 
enormous shipments to be made by our government. 

There are five branches of the army which are actively 


interested in the storage problem—the Ordnance Depart- 


ment, the Signal Corps (including aviation), the Medical 
corps, the Engineering Corps and the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, and the Secretary of War has appointed a board 
composed of a representative of each of the above de- 
partments and two members of the storage committee 
of the Council of National Defense. This is known as 
the Depot Board and is assisting in co-ordinating the work 
of the five departments in meeting the storage problem. 


Expert Baling an Essential Factor. 


According to the national chamber bulletin, which is 
prepared: under the direction of Waddill Catchings of 
New York, baling or compressing products for shipment 
is developing great possibilities for saving transportation 
space. Already socks and blankets are being baled and 
satisfactory progress is being made toward baling uni- 
forms, shoes and even prunes. Bales are covered with 
a waterproof material, which is later used for sand bags 
at the front. One advantage of baling is that use can be 
made of flat cars in shipping merchandise. 

The storage committee has been developing the use 
of motor trucks for short hauls in order to release freight 
cars for the longer ones. Railroad cars have frequently 
been used in cities to transport goods only a few blocks, 
it is said. In Europe to-day motor trucks are used in 
many places for all haulage under forty miles. Now, that 
our demand upon the railroads is so great, we are told 
no time is to be lost in making use of the opportunities 
presented by the motor trucks for short haul. 

Furthermore, the storage committee has called upon 
large shippers and warehousemen in all parts of the 
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country for men of experience in handling transportation 
and warehouse problems. Many men who a few weeks 
ago were drawing salaries of ten, fifteen and twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year in important commercial positions, it 
is said, are now worikng for the government at the modest 
pay of men in charge of government warehouses which 
handle the freight for our armies. Many such men are 
already in France. 

Other efforts of the storage committee have resulted 
in special courses training men for work in handling 
stores. Such courses are now being given at the univer- 
sities of Harvard, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Dartmouth, Chicago, Northwestern, Georgia, Washington, 
Columbia and Illinois. Nearly one thousand men now 
attending or who have attended these courses have en- 
listed in the government service for the period of the war. 

The railroads are doing more than ever before, but 
the burden is overwhelming, for business in this country 
is on a scale never before approached, according to the 
national chamber bulletins. On the one hand, the supply 
of new equipment is restricted by material and labor con- 
ditions, and, on the other hand, not only is existing equip- 
ment being given to our allies, but the output of many of 
our car and locomotive plants is given to them because 
their need is greater than ours. Therefore, with little 
opportunity of securing new equipment and having to rely 
upon what they have, using this to the utmost until it 
wears out, the railroads are called upon for increasingly 
great efforts as our business everywhere expands. 


The utmost which the railroads are able to do is not 
equal to the needs of the government and of the great 
business being done to-day. In fact, it is said, facilities 
of transportation are very likely to be the limiting factor 
on general business unless there is close co-operation 
between business men and the railroads. Business men 
will see therefore how deep is their concern that no 
avoidable demand be made upon the railroads either for 
transportation or for the use of railroad cars for storage 
purposes. 


Urges Creation of Storage Committees. 


The request is made therefore of all member associa- 
tions of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
interested in this problem to appoint competent and ener- 
getic committees to act in this connection and to send 
the names of the members of such committees to the 
committee of which Mr. Catchings is the chairman and 
to the Storage Committee of the Council of National De- 
fense at Washington. 

There is much, it is said, for such committees to do. 
They can promote discussion among business men and 
bring about an early understanding that there is a storage 
problem; they can show what this problem involves. 
Among other things, reports should be made to the stor- 
age committee of all onerous and avoidable conditions 
regarding packing and storage in connection with both 
government and private contracts. Suggestions should 
also be made regarding baling and compressed or bulk 
packing in any industries within the view of such com- 
mittees. Efforts should be made to develop local storage 
facilities to meet the extraordinary requirements of war- 
time business. 

Furthermore, steps should be taken to eliminate less- 
than-carload shipment by combining such shipments for 
many manufacturers in a locality and by establising cen- 
ters for distributing by truck shipments received in car 
lots and for receiving goods in a similar manner for 
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outbound movement in car lots. Efforts should also be 
made to bring about the loading of railroad cars to ful] 
car capacity. Where such loading is prevented by trade 
customs, which establish the unit of an order at less than 
maximum car capacity, steps should be taken to change 
these customs so that the use of cars will not be unduly 
restricted. 


UNDERLOADED CARS 


Photographs of cars loaded below their carrying ¢a- 
pacity are being sent to shippers by the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad in an effort to increase the efficiency of its facili- 
ties. J. M. Davis, vice-president, who inaugurated the plan 
of having the appeal for greater car loading accompanied 
by photographs showing disregard for the efforts of the 
Baltimore & Ohio in specific instances, believes that the 
method will go a long way towards overcoming the diffi- 
culty. 


“One of our large shippers could have increased the 
market output of his plant by 100 carloads last month,” 
said he, “if greater care had been given to loading to ca- 
pacity the cars furnished. Railroad equipment, as a gen- 
eral rule, has a capacity 10 per cent in excess of the ca- 
pacity stenciled. By loading the cars to the maximum 
shippers will thus be enabled to assist the railroads in 
maintaining policies which also have for their object secur- 
ing the utmost service. This means much during the pres- 
ent period of business activity.” 


COAL SUPPLY IN NORTHWEST 


The Traffiié World Washington Bureau. 


The railroads’ war board took further steps July 21 to 
induce shippers and producers to co-operate with the rail- 
roads in protecting the coal supply in the Northwest next 
winter. The railroads engaged in the lake carrying coal 
and ore trade in the Pittsburgh district are urged by the 
war board, as a matter of national necessity, to induce all 
coal operators on their lines having contracts to supply 
coal to the Northwest via the lake ports to load during 
the remainder of the season at least 50 per cent of their 
daily supply of cars for such ports, there to be transhipped 
to the Northwest. 

Chairman Fairfax Harrison of the war board, in a mes- 
sage addressed to the railroads in the Pittsburgh district, 
says: 

“Although the railroads have in recent months been 
handling from 23 to 30 per cent more coal than in the 
corresponding months of last year, a smaller proportion 
has been shipped to the lakes than last year, and, in con- 
sequence, there is still uncertainty as to whether the North- 
west will be supplied with sufficient coal to meet its re- 
quirements next winter. 

“We deem it now, as we did at the beginning of the lake 
season, of the utmost importance that every effort should 
be made by the railroads involved to satisfy the require 
ments of the Northwest for water-borne coal. 

“On the statistics of performance so far this season, it 
is apparent that unless efforts are renewed and coal is 
moved at a greater rate for the remainder of the season 
than in the past months the requirements will not be satis- 
fied. At the same time the situation of ore accumulated 
at the furnaces in the Pittsburgh district for national re 
quirements is involved.” 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Traffic Lesson No. XVI 


Agency Tariffs—Sixteenth in the Coursé€of Fifty-two Lessons Written for the Traffic World 
by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Transportation and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, and Published 
Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


The agency tariff is a device for the simplification of 
rate publication. Through traffic from one part of the 
country to another may usually be carried over any one 
of a large number of routes, and there are many points 
petween which the rates are the same, regardless of the 
route taken by the traffic. If each route were to have 
a separately published tariff there would be a large dupli- 
cation of work in the naming of points of origin and des- 
tination, as well as in the naming of rates. The carriers 
have found out that a great saving in printing can be 
effected and the means of ascertaining a rate greatly 
simplified, by having their rates published in a common 
tariff, by a duly authorized agent. 

The officials of the railroads’ traffic associations fre- 
quently act as their agents for publishing tariffs. For 
example, the publication of rates between the eastern 
part of the United States and the Pacific coast region— 
the transcontinental rates—is enormously simplified by 
having the rates published and filed by agents for the 
various carriers interested in the traffic. The three great 
freight classifications are also good examples of agency 
publications. If each carrier employing any one of the 
classifications were compelled to publish and file the 
classification for itself, a large amount of needless labor 
and expense would result. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has recognized the advantages inherent in 
the publication of tariffs through agents and has formu- 
lated rules concerning the issue of such tariffs, the rules 
being designed to make the action of the agent binding 
on the carrier for which the rates are issued. 


Agent’s Power of Attorney. 
An agent derives authority to file tariffs through a 
power of attorney of a form, designated in Tariff Circular 
1A as F X 1. 


Form FX1—No. ' E 
(Name of carrier in full) 


the (name of carrier) has made, constituted and ap- 
pointed, and by these presents does make, constitute and 
appoint (name of person appointed) its true and lawful 
attorney and agent for the said company, and in its 
name, place and stead, (1) for it alone, and (2) for it 
jointly with other carriers, to file tariffs, classifications 
and exception sheets and supplements thereto, as re- 
quired of common carriers by the Act to regulate com- 
merce and by regulation established by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission thereunder for the period of time 
the traffic and the territory now herein named 


And the said (name of carrier) does hereby give and 
grant unto its said attorney and agent full power and 
authority to do and perform all and every act and thing 
above specified as fully to all intents and purposes as if 
the same were done and performed by the said company, 
hereby ratifying and confirming all that its said agent 
and attorney may lawfully do by virtue hereof, and 
assuming full responsibility for the acts and neglects of 
its said attorney and agent hereunder. 

In witness hereof, the said company has caused these 
presents to be duly signed in its name by its 
president, and to be duly attested under its corporate 
seal by its secretary, at , in the 
State of 
ay OF ceo tecns , in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 








It will be noticed that the power of attorney must be 
signed by one of the executive heads of the corporation; 
concurrences may be signed by one of the officials of the 
traffic department. 

It should be observed that the agent receives no author- 
ity to make rates for a carrier. Theoretically, the making 
of rates must be done by each railroad individually, and 
the agent receives authority merely to file and publish 
the rates after they have been decided upon by the car- 
rier. The agent possesses no authority to make any rate 
agreements with other carriers; when acting for several 
carriers he acts for each individually. 

The agent may act for the carrier “alone” or “for it 
jointly with other carriers,” according to the manner in 
which the power of attorney is executed. When acting 
for his principal “jointly with other carriers” the agent 
has authority to secure from connecting lines, in the name 
of the line issuing power of attorney, concurrences in 
the through rates which he publishes and files. 


Carriers’ Concurrences. 


The concurrences which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requires to be given to tariffs filed by an agent 
acting for two or more carriers are, with on exception, 
different in form from the concurrences which run from 
one carrier to another. The one exception is form F X 2, 
which, being the form used in signifying concurrence in 
an individual tariff, may be used in connection either 
with tariffs filed by a carrier or by an agent. The other 
forms of concurrence in agency tariffs, as regards their 
application, are similar to those running to carriers. That 
is, one form, F X 6, signifies concurrence in rates apply- 
ing via the lines and to, but not from, points on the lines 
of the carrier executing the concurrence; another form, 
F. X. 7, has to do with rates applying via the lines and 
both to and from points on the lines of the concurring 
carrier; while a third form, F X 8, may be modified to 
confer specific authority with regard to rates on a par- 
ticular kind of traffic, between certain points, or from 
or to certain points. As regards the degree of authority 
conferred, Form F X 6 corresponds with Form F X 83, 
F X 7 with F X 5, and F X 4 with F X 8. 

Any one of the three special concurrence forms used in 
connection with agency tariffs certifies “that the (name 
of carrier) assents to and concurs in the publication and 
filing of any freight-rate schedule or supplement thereto 
which the (here give list of all roads for which the agent 
has powers of attorney) or either of them, may make 
and file through their agent and attorney (name of agent), 
and in which it is shown as a participating carrier, and 
hereby makes itself a party to and bound thereby in so 
far as such schedule contains rates applying’—the ap- 
plication depending upon the form of concurrence exe- 
cuted. 

The Commission requires a carrier executing concur- 
rence form F X 6, F X 7, or F X 8 to file the original 
with the Commission, and to furnish a duplicate to each 
of the carriers named in the concurrence, “or, if each 
of those carriers has given said agent power of attorney 
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to receive for it concurrences, original will be filed with 
the Commission and one duplicate may be filed with the 
agent.” Were it not for this provision the number of 
concurrences to be filed to tariffs naming a large number 
of issuing and participating lines would be very large. 
For instance, if the agent held power of attorney from 
ten lines, and desired to file a tariff showing joint rates 
with thirty other lines, it would be necessary for each 
of the thirty participating lines to make out a concur- 
rence for each of the ten issuing lines, or a total of 300 
concurrences. This number is reduced to thirty if each 
of the ten lines executing powers of attorney authorizes 
the common agent to accept concurrences in its name. 


Joint Agency Tariffs. 

Not only may an authoribzed agent publish and file 
rates for the lines of a particular territory, but he may 
join with one or more agents of other territories in pub- 
lishing rates on traffic moving from one territory to an- 
other. Joint agency tariffs of this kind must bear I. C. C. 
numbers under the serial designation of each of the agents 
and each agent must file the tariff on behalf of the road 
for which he is attorney just as if it were his individual 
publication. Under this method it is unnecessary for all 
the various roads represented to make a cross-exchange 
of concurrences, inasmuch as each agent has authority 
to act for his own principals and the tariff, so to speak, 
retains the character of a publication of each individual 
agent. A number of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau 
tariffs are joint agency publications, the agents being 
the chairmen respectively of the Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau, the Central Freight Association and the Trunk 
Line Association. > 

Fast Freight Line Billing Books. 


One important type of agency publication which is used 
frequently in ascertaining through rates is the fast freight 
line billing or instruction book. In publishing through 
rates from one large territory to another it is imprac- 
ticable to name, in the various tariffs, the rates between 
all points of origin and destination in the territories. 
The common practice is to issue a tariff showing rates 
applicable to important base points and show in a billing 
book the names of stations taking the same rates as 
the base points. This method of applying rates makes 
unnecessary a large amount of duplication of names and 
rates, and keeps down the size of the tariffs. Whenever 
a billing book is to be used in connection with a tariff, 
specific provision for its use must be made in the tariff, 
and reference made to the I. C. C. number of the billing 
book. 

A billing book, though not really a tariff, becomes one, 
in effect, when made a part of a regular tariff. The 
method of publication of billing books is therefore regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Carriers 
wishing to issue such a book arrange for one of their 
number to execute a power of attorney, F X 1, appointing 
an agent with authority to publish and file the book. 
The other carriers execute concurrences running to the 
carrier issuing the book, the form of concurrence de- 
pending on the degree of authority it is desired to grant. 
Initial carriers give concurrence usually by form F X 2 
or F X 5, while intermediate and delivering carriers use 
form F X 3 or F X 4. 

Numbering of Agency Tariffs. 

While agency tariffs have I. C. C. numbers the same 
as other freight rate tariffs, they also usually bear num- 
bers given them by the issuing agent. The tariffs are 


. 
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issued as “series;” that is, all issues of the same tariff 
will bear the same number, each succeeding issue being 
differentiated from the former issues by a letter. If the 
first gssue of a series would be No. 50, the second issue 
would be No. 50-A, the third No. 50-B, and so on. By the 
use of this system of numbering each agency tariff re. 
tains, as it were, a permanent identity and, inasmuch as 
a single series has to do with the traffic of a particular 
territory, it is possible to acquire fairly definite and per- 
manent information concerning the application of partic. 
ular agency tariffs. 
Leading Agency Tariffs. 

For the most part the leading agency tariffs of the 
United States are published by the chairmen or secre- 
taries of the leading traffic associations, E. Morris, chair. 
man of the Central Freight Association; E. B. Boyd, 
chairman of the Western Trunk Line Committee; F. A. 
Leland, chairman of the Southwestern Tariff Committee; 
W. J. Sedgman, chairman of the Seaboard-Colorado-Utah 
Committee; A. D. Hall, chairman of the Southern Freight 
Association; R. H. Countiss, agent of the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau; C. E. Fulton, secretary of the Chicago 
and Ohio River Committee; M. P. Washburn, chairman 
of the Southeastern Mississippi Valley Freight Associa- 
tion; and the chairman of the Southeastern Freight Asso- 
ciation are among the leading agents authorized to pub- 
lish and file rates on traffic of the territory within the 
jurisdiction of their respective associations. 

Agency tariffs are usually more difficult to read than 
local tariffs and joint tariffs issued by carriers because, 
applying usually to a large number of lines and to a large 
territory and usually containing rates on classes and a 
large number of commodities, they are complex in their 
construction. Frequently there are three to six sections 
in a single tariff with the stipulation that if the rates in 
one section are lower than the rates in another the lower 
rates shall apply. In such tariffs it is often necessary 
to read the rates in three or more sections before being 
able to ascertain the rate to be used. However, one has 
th same guide posts that are provided in other forms of 
tariffs. The alphabetical table of contents, the index 
of commodities, the index of stations, and the specific 
instructions furnish directions which, if followed with 
patience and care, will show the way in which even the 
most complicated tariff may be understood and mastered. 


GRAIN RATES ADJUSTMENT 
The Trafic Wurld Washington Bureau. 
An attempt to place Peoria and grain shippers in the 
intericr of Illinois more nearly on an equality with mer- 
chants at Chicago and shippers of grain from the trans- 
Mississippi territory is what the tentative report of Attor- 
ney-Examiner Bell, in No. 8347, Peoria Board of Trade Vs. 
A., T. & S. F. et al., and I. and S. Nos. 668 and 751 ap- 
pears to be. If the Commission adopts it, the carriers 
will have to cancel the advances made by the tariffs in- 
volved in the investigation and suspension cases men- 
tioned, which were allowed to become effective through 
the expiration of the statutory periods of suspension. The 
report also contravenes the general import of the Com- 
mission’s decision in the five per cent case. But in every 
report on a general advanced rate case the Commission 
says it does not thereby approve every situation that may 
be created by the general advance and which a formal 
complaint proceeding may show to be in violation of the 
tests laid down in the law. 
Basically the decision is that the railroads violate that 
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rule of the fourth section which forbids the maintenance 
of through rates that are higher than the sums of the 
intermediate rates. The violation is to the extent that 
the typical Peoria-New York joint through rate of 23.8 
cents per 100 pounds exceeds the sums of the separately 
established interstate rates to Peoria or Chicago, plus 
the reshipping rates from Peoria or Chicago to New York. 

The reshipping rates from Chicago and Peoria to east- 
ern trunk line territory on grain originating in I[linois 
from which no through rates are maintained, are held to 
be unduly prejudicial to those points and unduly pref- 
erential to Chicago and Peoria. 

It is proposed that the railroads shall be required to 
establish reshipping rates from Peoria and Chicago, on 
grain originating at all points in Illinois, that will not ex- 
ceed in amount, or by restriction, the reshipping rates 
contemporaneously maintained to eastern trunk line ter- 
ritory on grain originating in trans-Mississippi territory 
and on grain originating in Illinois from which joint rates 
are not now maintained. 

It is asserted in the report that “the Illinois farmer and 
grain merchant who desire to ship their grain either to 
Chicago or Peoria are entitled to reasonable independent 
rates for such transportation service, and they should not 
be denied that right through transit arrangements, or any 
other rule, regulation or practice of the carriers.” It is 
further observed that “obviously it does not lie within the 
province of the carriers to tie together separate transporta- 
tion transactions in such a way as to make the rate paid 
by one shipper dependent upon what disposition some other 
shipper makes of his property.” 

How much of an effect on the grain business will be 
produced if the tentative report is adopted is a matter of 
speculation. 

The complaint was directed against the adjustment the 
railroads have made in the twilight zone, so to speak, ly- 
ing at the eastern termini of western carriers and the 
western termini of carriers from the East, which embraces 
substantially the whole of Illinois, which is one of the 
largest producers of grain and contains within its limits 
three large primary grain markets, Chicago, Peoria and 
East St. Louis. Some of the western carriers stop at St. 
Louis. Some go on to Peoria and Chicago. Some of the 
eastern carriers end at Chicago, while others reach the 
other markets. The eastern carriers whose rails reach 
Chicago, Peoria and East St. Louis desire the longest haul 
over their rails. The western carriers that reach the same 
markets have no desire to turn the grain they originate 
to their eastern carriers until after they reach Chicago, 
their easternmost point. 

Complicating the whole situation were the rates pre- 
scribed by the Illinois state commission, which, when the 
complaint was filed, were generally lower than the rates 
established by the carriers for use in making up interstate 
combinations. It is that mess the tentative report seeks 
to clear up, because Peoria grain dealers insisted upon 
having in and out rates, which in nearly every transaction 
would place them upon an equality with Chicago. 

Western lines, turning their grain over to their eastern 
connections at Peoria generally receive 6.5 cents per 100 
bounds for hauls, which, if made on state and some inter- 
State rates, would be much less. That is, if their cus- 
tomers, the farmers, insisted upon selling their grain to 
Peoria dealers as complete state transactions, the rates, 
ina hig majority of instances, would be lower than the 
divisions the eastern lines now pay their western connec- 
tions. The western lines carrying the grain to Chicago 


receive 7 cents as a division of Illinois grain, on which, 
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if the transaction were on state rates, or even on local 
interstate rates, the remuneration would be less than that 
sum. 

Specifically saying the evidence of record lacks essential 
details from which to test or determine the intrinsic rea- 
sonableness of either the joint through rates, the propor- 
tions of such rates accruing to the lines that haul grain 
into the primary markets, the reshipping rates, or the 
state rates which the complaining board of trade insisted 
should be used in combination with the reshipping rates, 
the report says this lack does not interfere with a deter- 
mination of the admittedly paramount issue, which was, 
as to whether Peoria should have separately established 
and unrestricted inbound and outbound rates so that the 
charge paid by the inbound shipper (the farmer) may not 
be made to fluctuate according to the disposition made of 
the grain by the outbound shipper, and, conversely, so 
that the charge paid by the outbound shipper may not be 
made dependent upon the source from which the inbound 
shipper obtained his grain. 

Attorney-Examiner Bell, earlier in the report, said the 
grain merchants have so organized the business that the 
inbound charge is paid by the seller and the outbound 
rate is paid by the buyer in Eastern Trunk Line or south- 
eastern territory. Then, by inference, he said, the grain 
man matches his billing so that, regardless of the fact that 
the transportation service is identical, the Illinois grain 
grower pays varying railroad charges, depending wholly 
upon where an amount of grain equal to what he shipped, 
not necessarily what he shipped, is sold. The difference 
in transportation charges is billed back to.the point of 
origin of the billing used. Therefore, Bell said, the farmer 
in Illinois has an interest in the divisions the carriers 
make of the through rates or through charges, although 
as a rule the shipper has no interest either in the divisions 
or in the junctions through which his property moves. 

He also pointed out that the through rates via Chicago 
divide on the basis of the interstate rate to Chicago and 
the outbound reshipping rate, but such is not the basis 
at Peoria. The inbound rates to Peoria, both state and 
interstate, from a substantial territory are from one-half 
to three cents lower than the divisions the eastern lines 
paid to their western connections that deliver grain to 
them at Peoria. 

These differences, Bell said, the Peoria merchants, by 
reason of the trade custom at Chicago of the seller paying 
the inbound charge, are compelled to absorb or bear, if 
they cannot pass them on to the farmers. 


The Commission will receive exceptions to the exam- 
iner’s report at any time up to October 1. On that day 
the exceptants may argue the case and the Commission 
will then undertake to dispose of the matter, probably 
not in time to affect the heaviest part of the grain move- 
ment, which will have passed before the beginning of 
February, 1918. The transit regulations, however, live 
for a year on each shipment of grain, so any change that 
may be ordered is likely to affect some part of the grain 
crop of 1917. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

Order of the Commission of April 3, effective July 16, in 
No. 8046, G. S. Baxter & Co. vs. L. & N. R. R., has been so 
modified that it will become effective August 1. Carriers, 
under modified order, are permitted to establish rates on 
five days’ notice, provided that no increases over present 
rates are filed on less than statutory notice. 

Defendant’s petition for rehearing in No. 8496, Lourie 
Manufacturing Co. vs. Cincinnati Northern et al., denied. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


m= 
‘ This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 

and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 

” 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. C 


Through Rate the Legal Rate. 


Q.—A tariff provides class rates in two sections—sec- 
tion one to be used in connection with the Illinois Classi- 
fication and section two in connection with the Official 
Classification. Section two provides that where the rates 
in’ section one make a lower rate than those in sec- 
tion two the rates in section one will apply. All of the 
rates are interstate rates. 

The Illinois Classification provides on flour in ton lots 
that rate will be 30 per cent above the C. L. distance 
rate on wheat. The Official Classification provides a 
fourth class rating, but does not make a special provision 
for ton lot shipments. A combination of rates in connec- 
tion with the Illinois distance rates makes a lower rate 
than the fourth class rate as named in section two. 

To use the combination of rates, would it be violating 
the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission on ac- 
count of the fact that a through rate is published in the 
second section of the tariff? 

A.—A published and filed through rate on flour is the 
legal rate from and to the points as named in the tariff 
on carload or less-than-carload quantities, as the case may 
be. A shipment consisting of one ton would be a less- 
than-carload shipment. 

In the Arkansas Fuel Company case, 16 I. C. C., at page 
97 (see Traffic World, May 1, 1909, page 601), the report 
says: “It is provided in section 6 of the act that no car- 
rier shall collect or receive a greater or less compensation 
than the rates specified in the tariff in effect at the time 
of movement. Other provisions of the law make it a mis- 
demeanor for the carrier to depart from the published 
rate. In dealing with shippers the carrier is therefore 
required to conform the freight charges actually collected 
to the amount fixed in its published tariffs. In that sense 
the published rate in effect at the time of the movement 
is therefore the legal rate. It is what the letter of the 
law requires the shipper to pay and the carrier to col- 
lect . . . while it may be, and, indeed, it is, the legal 
rate. the rate that must be paid by the shipper and 
collected by the carrier because it is the published rate 

the mere publication cannot make a rate lawful 
that is unreasonable and excessive. No rate can be law- 
ful, in the sense of being immune from attack, either with 
respect to past or future shipments, if it he excessive and 
unreasonable in amount.” 

A rate that exceeds the aggregate of the intermediate 
rates is unlawful under section 4 of the act. 


Grain Tariffs Wanted. 

Q.—We are large grain dealers, doing business with 
people throughout the states of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
New York, Pennsylvania and South Carolina. We desire 
to secure tariffs that will determine rates in these terri- 
tories and would like to have you tell us where we can 
get them. We have no tariffs at the present time and it 
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would be of great value to us to be able to determine the 
freight rates from and to points in the states above men- 
tioned. 

A.—The initial carriers usually supply shippers with 
copies of tariffs on request. Soliciting agents of the ear. 
riers ordinarily are looking for opportunities to place their 
roads’ tariffs on the desks of shippers’ traffic managers, 


Less-than-Carload Shipments. 


Q.—I have been somewhat surprised at the manner in 
which certain queries addressed to the “Help for Traffic 
Man” department have been answered. An instance oc. 
curs in connection with an answer given under the cap- 
tion, “Less than Carload Shipments,” appearing on page 
43 of your issue of July 7, 1917, which cites the corre- 
spondent to the issue of May 5, wherein the answer js 
given as follows: “Classifications specifically provide 
that carload rates are applicable only on shipments coy- 
ered by one bill of lading from one consignor to one con- 
signee, etc. Shipper having elected to make two separate 
consignments for the purpose of overcoming an embargo, 
the carrier accepted and forwarded the two less-than- 
carload lots, and freight charges on basis of the less-than- 
carload rates are properly assessable thereon. Conference 
ruling 175 so holds in a case similar in all respects ex- 
cept as to purpose of the separate lot consignments.” 
This answer is entirely incorrect. 

In the first place, the conference ruling cited covers an 
entirely different situation, not as to purpose, but also 
as to execution. In the case cited three different shippers 
delivered the property. The movement was not from one 
consignor to one consignee, as in the instances under dis- 
cussion. Carload shipments are defined in the classifica- 
tion as the quantity requisite under the rules to obtain 
the application of the carload rating. The bill of lading 
cannot, as you state, be made the prerequisite of the ap- 
plication of the carload rate. It is the quantity and not 
the document that controls. Another significant point is 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has recently 
passed on the propriety of rule 18, of the Western Classi- 
fication, and sanctioned the provision that where a carrier 
handles a carload shipment as a less-than-carload ship- 
ment a reasonable charge is one cent and one-quarter for 
loading and a like charge for unloading, and this is an 
underlying principle in the cases we have before us. 

I would, however, cite you in conclusion to a decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission that has a vital 
bearing and is practlically identical with our issue. This 
decision is contained in Volume 18 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s reports, starting on page 265, that 
portion of this decision reading: “The agent of com- 
plainant who made the shipment from Coffeyville was 
instructed to send it on one bill of lading, but was in- 
formed by the agent of defendant, Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way, that it would be necessary to make out two separate 
bills of lading, which were accepted. Both bills were 
issued April 5, from the complainant at Coffeyville to it- 
self at Toledo. The execution of two bills of lading for 
this shipment was the act of the carrier’s agent for which 
neither the complainant nor his agent can be held re- 
sponsible. The shipper who tenders a shipment which 
should move under one bill of lading may not be required 
to pay higher charges, because he yields to the demand 
of carrier’s agent, that two bills of lading be executed.” 

I believe that this citation in this particular case, t0- 
gether with my other remarks, will show that there is 4 
reasonable doubt as to the authoritativeness of your state- 
ment and your correspondent should at least have this 
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information in the event that he elects to take this up 
with the Commission. I assure you that were I in his 
place I would do so and with a firm conviction that the 
Commission would sustain me. 


A—Apparently the views you express are based on a 
misunderstanding of the facts on which Conference Rul- 
ing 175 was made; on a misconception of the issue before 
the Commission in Vulcan Steam Shovel Company case, 
18 I. C. C., 265; and on a strained and entirely erroneous 
interpretation of the classification provisions as they re- 
late to carload shipment. When we accept, as we must, 
the Commission’s own statement of the facts before it in 
the case covered by the conference ruling and the allega- 
tions of the complaint as set forth in the report in the 
Vulean case, together with the unambiguous rule of the 
cassification, it is obvious that the doctrine of Conference 
Ruling 175 must control in the cases submitted to us 
by our correspondents and published and answered in this 
column in the issues of May 5 and July 7, until and unless 
the Commission modifies that ruling. 

Your statement that the conference ruling covers a case 
where there were “three different shippers” and that “the 
movement was not from one consignor to one consignee” 
is not warranted by the facts in the case as set forth by 
the Commission itself in its publication of its ruling. The 
Commission says: “A coffee broker” (one person) pur- 
chased coffee from “three different merchants.” There is 
nothing in the Commission’s statement which so much as 
intimates that the three different merchants were also 
“three different shippers,” as you assert. The Commission 
in its own statement of the facts appears to have en- 
deavored to forestall any misapprehension on that point 
by stating that the failure of the “shipper’s agent” to give 
proper instructions caused the trouble. The coffee broker 
purchased and owned the goods and he was the shipper 
thereof, rather than the agent of vendors, as you would 
have us believe. Is it not clear, therefore, that there was 
but one shipper and that he employed the services of but 
one agent in that transaction? Had the fact been other- 
wise, would not the Commission havé alluded to “shippers’ 
agent” instead of to the “shipper’s agent?” 


In the Vulean case the complainant’s prayer was for a 
rating on steam shovel parts when loaded on a car fur- 
uished by the carrier accompanying a steam shovel hauled 
on its own wheels, not to exceed the rating on the steam 
shovel hauled on its own wheels, and asked for reparation 
on past shipments. There was no allegation that under 
the tariff the rating sought would have applied had only 
one bill of lading issued. One of the incidents of the 
transportation was the demand of the carrier that two 
bills of lading should be taken out. The Commission found 
that a rating in excess of Class E from Coffeyville to East 
St. Louis was unreasonable and unjust and required the 
carrier to establish and maintain that rating when shipped 
“on one bill of lading from one consignor to one consignee,” 
and awarded reparation because of the exaction of an un- 
Teasonable rate, and on no other ground. In the Western 
Classification case, I. C. C. 25, page 487, in the considera- 
tion of a rule pertaining to parts constituting a completed 
article the Commission said: “If all the pieces constitut- 
ing a completed article are offered as one shipment, under 
he bill of lading, the freight charges should be calculated 
upon a rating for the completed article.” Here, as in the 
Vulean case, the Commission prescribed the requirement 
that but one bill of lading should be issued on shipments 
of parts constituting a completed article, and in our judg- 
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ment neither of these cases has any bearing whatever on 
the matters on which our advice was sought. 

We need not comment on the way in which you read 
out of the rules of the classification their salient parts. It 
is sufficient to call attention to the provision that carload 
rates are applicable only on shipments covered by one bill 
of lading from one consignor to one consignee, etc. The 
classification rule does not require that a shipment must 
consist of any particular quantity to obtain a carload rate. 
It may, and frequently does, consist of less than the mini- 
mum weight specified in the classification, but the bill of 
lading requirements must be observed. The bill of lading, 
together with the quantity, determines the carload char- 
acter of the shipment. Rule 18, of Western Classification, 
covers a situation where a lot of freight is delivered to 
the carrier at its receiving warehouse and is loaded by it. 
If it is then found that the charges at the carload rate 
and minimum weight are lower than at the less-than-car- 
load rate, the carrier will assess charges at the carload 
rate, but as carload freight must be loaded and unloaded 
by owners, the carrier imposes a charge of 14% cents ror 
loading or unloading the freight. This rule, as we see it, 
has no bearing on the questions which were submitted to 
us. 

The advice given in our answers of May 5 and July 7 we 
think is well founded. 


| Personal Notes 


Fred E. Winburn, newly elected president of the Freight 
Claim Association, is forty-three years old. He was born 
in Gainesville, Hall 
County, Georgia, and 
since early youth At- 
lanta has been his home. 
At the age of twenty he 
entered the service of 
the N., C. & St. L. Rail- 
way and, after a period 
of apprenticeship and 
promotions for ten years, 
entered the service of 
the A. & W. P. & W. 
Railway of Ala. (the 
West Point Route) as 
chief clerk to the freight 
claim agent, while that 
office was a branch of 
the auditing department. 





. On June 1, 1908, he was appointed freight claim agent and, 


with the increasing importance of claim prevention work, 
his work was organized into a separate department. Jan. 
1, 1917, he was appointed general claim agent, which 
position he now holds, and he also serves the Georgia 
Railroad in a supervisory capacity as general claim agent. 
Coincidentally with the inception of the organized move- 
ment for the control of the loss and damage evil back in 
1908, Mr. Winburn became secretary of the Southeastern 
Claim Conference, and the honor he has just won is largely 
a recognition of the constructive enterprises in which 
that conference has participated in co-operation with many 
contemporary railway associations. Mr. Winburn is also 
a member of the American Railway Association commit- 
tee on packing, marking and handling of freight and a 
member of the conference committee of the Association 
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of Transportation Lines of the South and East for the 
proper handling of fruits and vegetables. He served the 
Freight Claim Association as a member of its conference 
committee, committee on constitution and by-laws and the 
committee on cause and prevention, which is perhaps the 
closest of all to Mr. Winburn’s heart. He is well known 
in the American Association of Freight Agents, American 
Railway Perishable Freight Association and other such 
organizations, at the meetings of which he is a familiar 
figure as an active worker. 


Martin J. Bevans, formerly agent of the Central States 
Dispatch, one of the fast-freight lines of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, has been appointed commercial freight 
agent at New York. In his new position Mr. Bevans will 
give particular attention to the movement of westbound 
traffic out of New York. 

H. C. Van Doorn, foreign freight agent of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway system, having resigned, cor- 
respondence relating to import and export traffic will be 
looked after by F. B. Houghton, freight traffic manager. 

T. T. Webster is appointed assistant general freight 
agent at Detroit of the New York Central lines, vice F. 
H. Thompson, resigned to engage in other business. 

W. T. Kyzer, agricultural agent of the Norfolk Southern, 
having resigned, all matters heretofore handled by his 
office will be taken care of by E. D. Kyle, traffic manager. 

Howard Elliott, former president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, has been elected chairman 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. Prior to going to the 
New Haven Mr. Elliott was president of the Northern 
Pacific. Recently he was made a director and a member 
of the executive committee of the latter road. He will 
make his headquarters in Chicago. 


Arthur T. Stewart has resigned as general freight agent 
of the Missouri Pacific Railway Co. at Kansas City, to 
become traffic manager for the Sinclair Oil & Refining 
Corporation and Sinclair-Gulf Corporation at Chicago. He 
was born at Humboldt, Kan., May 11, 1872, and entered 
railway service with the Rock Island Company at Topeka, 
Kan., July, 1890; became secretary to general manager, 
Cotton Belt, at St. Louis, September 1, 1891; entered serv- 
ice of Missouri Pacific system at St. Louis, June 1, 1892, 
in freight traffic department; December 1, 1892, made 
secretary to freight traffic manager and later chief clerk; 
May 1, 1902, appointed assistant general freight agent; 
September 1, 1908, appointed assistant to vice-president in 
charge of traffic, and January 1, 1913, assistant to general 
traffic manager, all at St. Louis. June 1, 1913, he was 
appointed general freight agent of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway Company, with office at Kansas City, Mo. 


D. M. Denison, general freight agent of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, has been made freight traffic manager. 


Albert T. Weldon, whose appointment as general freight 
agent of the Canadian Government Railways, has been 
announced in these columns, was born at Dorchester, 
N. B., March 6, 1876. He entered the service of the Inter- 
colonial Railway August 24, 1890, as car checker in con- 
nection with the local freight office at Moncton. In 1901 
he became chief clerk to the division freight agen at 
Halifax, remaining in that capaciay until 1904. He left 
the service in 1904, but returned November 17, 1907, as 
division freight agent at Halifax, succeeding Mr. Story. 
In 1909 the Black Diamond Steamship Line, owned and 
operated by the Dominion Coal Company, required a man 
of his ability to act as general freight and passenger 
agent, and he took the place. The call of his old love, 
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however, reached him, and he returned to the Canadian 
Government Railways as assistant general freight agent 
at Moncton, October 1, 1914, which position he held until 
his recent appointment. 

As a further step toward bringing the New York, Phila- 
delphia & Norfolk Railroad into closer relationship with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the following appoiniments 
have been made: Frank C. Hoff, assistant to the general 
manager; J. T. Wallis, general superintendent motive 
power; W. G. Coughlin, engineer of maintenance of way; 
C. H. Niemeyer, assistant engineer of maintenance of way 
in charge of roadway and track; G. C. Koons, assistant 
engineer of maintenance of way in charge of bridges and 
structures; A. H. Rudd, signal engineer; J. C. Johnson, 
superintendent of telegraph; J. B. Fisher, superintendent 
of freight transportation; D. C. Stewart, superintendent 
passenger transportation; H. C. Bixler, superintendent of 
stations and transfers; T. S. Bell, superintendent of car 
service; J. C. Auten, principal assistant engineer; C. DP. 
Young, superintendent of motive power; F. L. DuBosque, 
superintendent of floating equipment. The foregoing off- 
cials hold corresponding positions in the organization of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. This action follows the ap- 
pointment of Elisha Lee, general manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, to be general manager of the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad also. 

R. L. Butt is appointed general freight agent of the 
Carolina & Northwestern Railway Company at Atlanta, 
Ga., in charge of rates, divisions and tariffs. 

A. D. Maxwell has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway, with head- 
quarters at Waycross, Ga., succeeding H. G. Dowling, 
transferred. . 

H. E. Warburton has been appointed general freight 
and passenger agent for the receivers of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railway Company, lines Dayton fo 
Delphos, Ohio, inclusive, and Berlin to Dean, Ohio. 

The Norfolk & Southern Railroad Company announces 
that the traveling freight and passenger agent, with 
office at Norfolk, Va. having been assigned to other 
duties, all matters pertaining to the solicitation of freight 
and passenger traffic will be taken care of by W. J. Wil- 
liams, commercial agent, Raleigh, N. C. H. S. Leard, 
general passenger agent, having resigned, J. F. Dalton is 
appointed general passenger agent in addition to his duties 
as general freight agent. J. F. Mitchell, traveling pas- 
senger agent, having resigned, the duties of that office will 
be assumed by W. J. Williams, commercial agent, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

The offices of New England freight agent and of com- 
mercial agent of the Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 
at Boston have been consolidated. F. J. Cooke is appointed 
New England freight agent, in charge of solicitation Sea 
board Dispatch (all-rail via Pennsylvania Railroad) and 
of rail and water traffic. F. C. Cheney is appointed com- 
mercial agent, Greenville, S. C., vice N. M. Martin, re 
signed. B. H. Hartley is appointed commercial agent, 
Atlanta, Ga., vice F. C. Cheney, promoted. Edward 
Gaughan is appointed soliciting freight agent, Tampa, F'la., 
reporting to the general agent, vice W. A. Mackay, re 
signed. C. E. Finch is appointed general traveling freight 
agent, office Norfolk, Va. 


The Commission has reopened for further hearing case 
9146, McGowin Roshee Lumber Co. vs. Fla., Ala. & Gulf 
et al., with a view to prescribing rate divisions in con 
nection with its order of April 2. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


(ficial Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, 

Etc., in Classification 54 


The Western Classification Committee, 
R. C. Fyfe, Chairrnan; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 

The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications fo1 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 54. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will be 
heard in the committee conference room, 1836 Transportation 
juilding, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 7. 


Docket No. 1243—10:00 A. M. Proposed by Carriers. 

Bakery Goods: 

Biscuits, Bread, Cakes, Crackers, Matzos, Pretzels or Toast, 
not otherwise indexed by name: In cartons in crates, 
L. C. L., second class; in fiber or metal cans with glass 
fronts, glass protected by corrugated fiberboard or wood, 
or without glass fronts, in crates, L. C. L., second class; 
in fiber or metal cans with or without glass fronts, in ship- 
ping racks, L. C. L., second class; in shipping baskets with 
basket work covers, L. C. L., first class; in shipping bas- 
kets with ‘solid wooden covers, L. C. L., second class; in 
wheeled carriers, wood, fiberboard and iron or steel com- 
bined, locked or sealed, L. C. L., third class; in barrels or 
boxes, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, or in metal 
cans loose, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Biscuit, Bread, Crackers or Matzos Dust or Meal: In bags, 
barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, 
straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Biscuits, Bread, Cakes, Crackers, Matzos, Pretzels or Toast, 
not otherwise indexed by name, and Biscuit, Bread, Cracker 
or Matzos Dust or Meal, in packages provided for straight 
carload shipments, mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth, class. 

Bread, Stale: In bags, L. C. L., second class; in bags or in 
bulk, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Biscuits, Bread, Cakes, Crackers, Matzos, Pretzels or Toast, 
not otherwise indexed by name, in packages provided for 
straight carload shipments and Ice Cream Cones, in pack- 
ages provided for straight carload shipments, mixed C. L., 
— weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second 
class. 

(To cancel Items 19 to 23 inclusive) 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22. 


Docket No. 1244—10:00 A. M. Proposed by Carriers. 
Agricultural Implements, Hand, and Agricultural Implements, 
Power, where now provided at minimum weight of 24,000 
pounds, to be made 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
under which rule the following minimum weights will be 
applicable: 
Length of Car. 
3 ft. 6 in. and under 
Over 33 ft. 6 and 
Over 34 ft. and including 
Over 35 ft. and including 
Over 36 ft. and including 
Over 37 ft. and including 
Over 38 ft. and including 
Over 39 ft. and including 
Over 40 ft. and inchuding 
Over 41 ft. and including 
Over 42 ft. and including 
Over 43 ft. and including 
Over 44 ft. and including 
Over 45 ft. and including 
Over 46 ft. and including 
Over 47 ft. and including 
Over 48 ft. ; and including A Ibs. 
Over 49 ft. 6 in. to and including 50 ft. 6 in 34,080 lbs. 
It is further proposed on Item 19, Page 105, to make mini- 
mum weight on Binder Twine in straight carloads 30,000 
Pounds (subject to Rule 6B), same to remain in Agricultural 
i ae and in the mixture at 24,000 pounds (subject 
e 6B). 
Consideration will also be given to the adding to mixture 
with implements of parts not now in mixture and which ship- 
Pers desire added. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 23. 


Docket No, 1245—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
dvancing of minimum weights on Mining Machinery, C. L., 
from 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), to 30,000 pounds 
D (subject to Rule 6B), submitted by carriers. 
ocket No. 1246—10:30 A. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
It 2 Page 141. 
€m 28, Building (Common or Pressed), Fire and Paving Brick, 
It Miniinum weight, marked capacity of car. 
em 29, Crushed or Ground Brick, in packages, minimum 
Weight 50,000 pounds, in bulk, marked capacity of car. 
It - Page 142. 
gm or Porcelain Glazed Brick, minimum weight 
00 pounds. . 
Item 2, Fire Box, Locomotive Fire Box Tile, minimum weight 
marked capacity of car. 


Minimum weight. 
21,840 Ibs. 
lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibs. 

lbs. 

Ibs. 


DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMNIH 
AAAAAXAAAAAAAAAIWIMOAIMN 
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Item 5, Furnace or Tank Blocks (Brick), 
marked capacity of car. 

Item 6, Glass or Glass Faced Concrete Brick, minimum weight 
40,000 pounds. 

Item Pe Salt Glazed Brick, minimum weight, marked capacity 
of car. 

Item 11, Stove Brick, Stove Lining Shapes, minimum weight, 
50,000 pounds. 

Docket No. 1247—11:00 A. M. 

Page 101. 5 

Items 1 to 4 inclusive, Abrasive Cloth or Paper, present mini- 

mum weights 36,000 pounds, proposed by carriers 40,000 


pounds. 
Page 116. 

Item 12, Alundum, Carborundum, Corundum, Emery or similar 
Abrasives: Crude, in packages, present minimum weight 
40,000 pounds, proposed, 50,000 pounds; crude, in bulk, pres- 
ent minimum weight 40,000 pounds, proposed—capacity of 
car. Grain, present minimum weight 36,000 pounds, pro- 
posed 40,000 pounds. Refuse consisting of Broken Wheels, 
Wheel Stubs or Wheel Grindings, present minimum weight 
40,000 pounds, proposed, in packages, 50,000 pounds; in bulk, 
capacity of car. 

Page 383. 


Items 24, 25, Grinding Wheels, present minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, proposed 40,000 pounds. 
Page 222. 
Items 19 to 22 (and Item 1, Page 223), Grindstone, present 
—ae weights 30,000 and 36,000 pounds, proposed 40,000 
pounds. 


Docket No. 1248—11:15 A. M. Submitted by Carriers 
Proposition to revise minimum weights on Ores to the fol 
lowing basis: 
Actinolite. 
Beauxite, 
Chrome, 
Copper, 
Graphite, 
Halloysite, 
Iron, crude, 
Lead, 
Lead Concentrates, 
Manganese, other than ground, 
Wavelite, 
Zine, 
Zinc Concentrates, 
Ores, not otherwise indexed by name, value not exceeding 
5 cents per pound, 
Minimum weights when in packages 60,000 pounds, when 
in bulk, marked capacity of car. 
Manganese, ground, in packages, ‘50,000 pounds, in bulk, 
marked capacity of car. 


Docket No. 1249—11:30 A. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Revision of minimum weights on the following Boiler Parts, 
described in Pages 134 and 135: 
Arch Bars or Arches, 
Braces, 
Doors, with or without frames, 
Flanges or Nozzles, 
Flues or Tubes, 
Fronts, 
Handhole or Manhole Collars, Covers, Crabe or Lugs, 
Heads (Ends), 
Plates. 
It is proposed by carriers to increase the minimum weight 
from 36,000 to 40,000 pounds. 


Docket No. 1250—11:45 A. M. 


minimum weight 


Submitted by Carriers. 


) 2 Proposed by Carriers. 
Advance minimum weight on Rice as described in Items 18 to 
21, Page 324, from 40,000 pounds to 50,000 pounds. 


Docket No. 1251—1:30 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 

Advance minimum weight on Scrap or Waste Paper, Fibre- 
board, Pulpboard or Strawboard from 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), to 30,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B). 


Docket No. 1252—2:00 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 
Advance minimum weight on following Seeds shown on Page 
332. Western Classification No. 54: 
Item 2—Alfalfa Seed, from 30,000 pounds to 36,000 pounds. 
Item a Corn Seed, from 30,000 pounds to 36,000 
pounds. 
Item 4—Clover Seed, from 30,000 pounds to 36,000 pounds. 
Item 6—Hemp Seed, from 30,000 pounds to 36,000 pounds. 
Item 7—Hungarian or Millet Seed, from 30,000 pounds to 
36,000 pounds. 
Item 8—Rape Seed, from 30,000 pounds to 36,000 pounds. 
Item “rae Seed, from 30,000 pounds to 36,000 
poundas. 
Item - themed Seed, from 30,000 pounds to 36,000 
pounds. 
Item : “Tread Seed, from 30,000 pounds to 36,000 
- pounds. 
Item 12—Vetch Seed, from 30,000 pounds to 36,000 pounds. 
Item a Cc. L. Seeds, from 30,000 pounds to 36,000 
pounds. 
Item 25—Flax Seed, from 36,000 pounds to 56,000 pounds. 
Items 26, 27—Flax Seed Screenings, from 36,000 pounds to 
56,000 pounds. 
Docket No. 1253—2:15 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 
Advance minimum weight upon Salt in packages to 45,000 
pounds, and when in bulk to capacity of car. 
Docket No. 1254—2:30 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 
Advance minimum weight on Oil Well Supplies, Items 2 to 78 
inclusive, Page 288, and Item 1 to 50 inclusive, Page 289, 
from 36,000 to 40,000 pounds per car. 
Advance minimum weight on Sucker Rods, iron or steel, Item 
5, Page 351, from 36,000 pounds to 40,000 pounds, and Suck- 
er Rods, wooden, ironed, from 30,000 to 36,000 pounds. 
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Advance minimum weight on Sucker Rod Joints, Item 2, Page 
351, from 36,000 pounds to 40,000 pounds. 

Docket No. 1255—2:45 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 

Advance the minimum weights on Asphalt, Asphaltum, Asphalt 
Paving Blocks and Tiles or Mastic Blocks to 50,000 pounds 
per car. 

Docket No. 1256—3:00 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 

Advance in minimum weight on Crushing or Grinding Balls, 
iron or steel, from 36,000 to 50,000 pounds. 

Docket No. 1257—3:10 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 

Advance the minimum weight on Battens and Shingle Bands, 
iron or steel, from 36,000 to 40,000 pounds. 

Docket No. 1258—3:15 P. M Proposed by Carriers. 

It is suggested that the minimum weight on Battery Zincs be 
increased from 30,000 to 40,000 pounds per car. 

Docket No. 1259—3:20 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 

Advance in minimum weight on Stove Boards as described in 
Item 14, Page 133, from 24,000 pounds to 36,000 pounds, 
which carriers advise can be readily loaded in a 36 foot car. 

Docket No. 1260—3:30 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 

Advance in minimum weights on Box Straps or Strapping and 
Corner Braces, Box or Crate, as described in Items 9 to 11, 
Page 141, from 36,000 to 40,000 pounds. 

Docket No. 1261—3:35 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 

Advance in minimum weight on Bone Ash, ltem 14, Page 136, 
from 30,000 pounds to 40,000 pounds per car, and Charred 
Filtering Bone, Item 15, Page 136, from 36,000 pounds to 
40,000 pounds per car. 

Docket No. 1262—3;40 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 

To increase minimum weight on Concrete Surface Hardener, 
powdered Iron, Item 9, Page 166, from 40,000 pounds to 
50,000 pounds. 

Docket No. 1263—3:45 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 

Advance in minimum weight on School or Marking Crayons, 
Item 13, Page 173, from 30,000 to 40,000 pounds. 

Docket No. 1264—3:50 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 

Increase in minimum weights on Iron Insulating Conduits, 
Items 19 and 20, Page 166, from 36,000 to 40,000 pounds, and 
on Items & and 9, Page 182, Conduit Fittings, advance from 
30,000 to 40,000 pounds. 

Docket No. 1265—4:00 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 

Advance in minimum weights on Pole Line Construction Mate- 
rials as described in Items 10 to 16 inclusive, Page 184, 
and 1 to 10 inclusive, Page 185, from 36,000 to 40,000 pounds 
per car. 


Docket No. 1266—4:15 P. M. Proposed by Carriers. 


Advance minimum weight on Elevator Guide Rails, Guide Rail 
Clips, Plungers and Weights, from 36,000 to 40,000 pounds. 


TRANSPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVES 


Shipping container specification No. 3-A of the Com- 
mission’s regulations for the transportation of explosives 
and cther dangerous articles has been amended by adding 
the following thereto: 


20. Cylinders intended for use as and actually forming a 
permanent part of the starting equipment for internal combus- 
tion engines of the ‘‘Diessel,’’ or similar type, are hereby tem- 
porarily authorized, on account of national necessity, for the 
transportation of compressed air, at a pressure not exceeding 
1,000 pounds per square inch at 70° F., previding the cylinders 
are manufactured, tested and reported as required by the fol- 
lowing specifications: 

Material 

(a) The cylinders must be made from lapwelded pipe of steel 
with chemical analysis of carbon not to exceed 0.20 per cent, 
phosphorus not to exceed 0.11 per cent and sulphur not to ex- 
ceed 0.05 per cent. 

(b) The steel must be soft and of the best welding quality and 
free from blisters, cracks or other injurious defects. 

Manufacture of Pipe 

(c) The pipe must be lapwelded by the forging process (auto- 
genous or electric welding is not authorized for this operation), 
according to the most modern practice, each length after being 
cut into lengths for the manufacture of the cylinders to be in- 
spected separately for defects inside and outside. 

(ad) Each length of pipe must be subjected to an internal 
hydrostatic pressure of at least 500 pounds per square inch and 
while under this pressure must be struck several sharp blows 
along the weld with a 2-pound hammer. The pipe must nct 
show any signs of leakage or other defects under this test. 


Crushing Test 


(e) Each crop end cut from the pipe from which the cylin- 
ders are to be made must be subjected to, and must withstand 
without cracking, flattening to a thickness of six times the 
thickness of the wall of the pipe. This measurement must be 
made between the outside surfaces of the walls of the pipe 
and the test must be applied with the weld not more than 45° 
away from the side which is subjected to the greatest stress. 
If crop ends are not available then rings not less than 4 inches 
long and cut from each end of each pipe may be used for this 
test. If in any crushing test the material fails to pass the test, 
then another ring cut from the same end of the pipe may be 
tested. 

Annealing 


(f) Each cylinder must be uniformly and properly annealed 
after the heads have been inserted. 


Physical Tests 


(g) Two physical tests may be made of the metal in each 
lot of 200 or less cylinders after annealing. If the cylinders 
in any lot of 200 or less vary to a considerable extent in size, 
then these tests must be made for each size. If desired, these 
tests may be made on a separate piece of pipe subjected to the 
same annealing and other manufacturing operations as the 
cylinders themselves, but in this case there must be made an 
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additional chemical analysis of the metal in this piece of pipe, 

The elongation must be not less than 20 per cent on an g- 
inch test specimen. 

The elastic limit must be not more than 70 per cent of the 
tensile strength. 

Hydrostatic Tests 

(h) Each finished annealed cylinder must be subjected to an 
hydrostatic test of not less than 1,667 pounds per square inch 
in a water jacket, or other apparatus of suitable form to fur- 
nish reliable data. The permanent volumetic expansion must 
not exceed 10 per cent of the whole volumetic expansion at this 
pressure. 

This test must be made without subjecting the cylinder to 
any previous internal pressure in excess of 1,000 pounds per 
square inch. 

In this hydrostatic test the gauge indicating the expansion 
must be such that a-permanent expansion of 2 per cent can 
easily be recognized and measured. The expansion must be 
recorded in terms of cubic centimeters. 

Marking 

(i) Each cylinder must be plainly and permanently marked 
with a serial number and with the name or initials of the 
purchaser. 

(j) Each cylinder must also be plainly and _ permanently 
marked with the marking “I. C. C. —— 3A—— 1000 Lap Weld 
Permit.’’ This marking must be placed immediately above the 
serial number and in letters not less than % inch high. 

(k) The date of the hydrostatic test must also be stamped 
on the cylinder (for example 6-17 for June, 1917). 


General Construction 


(1) The manufacture of the cylinders must be completed with 
the best appliances and according to the best modern methods. 
All finished cylinders must show reasonably smooth and uniform 
surface finish, inspection of inside surface being made before 
putting in the heads and bottoms; the treading of valve seats 
and other openings must be even and without checks and the 
cylinders must show no defects of workmanship or material 
likely to result in any appreciable weakness of the cylinder. 
A close inspection of each completed cylinder must be made 
before acceptance to cover any defects. 


Inspection and Reports 


(m) The purchaser must provide for the 
material and all tests by 
inspector. 

(n) The inspector shall make such inspection as may be 
necessary to see that the requirements of paragraphs 3, 4 and 
12 are complied with, shall measure and note the minimum 
thickness of wall of the pipe used, and witness all the physical, 
crushing and hydrostatic tests. 

(o) The inspector must keep records of the various melts 

from which the steel is taken for the manufacture of the 
cylinders. Certified chemical analyses of these melts must be 
submitted to him by the manufacturer, and if desired by the 
purchaser, he must procure sampie from each melt from which 
other chemical analyses may be made. Provided, that when 
cylinders are to be made from the lap welded pipe under con- 
ditions such that the various heats of steel cannot be properly 
traced through to the finished cylinders, a certificate from the 
manufacturer of the pipe together with check analyses of 
samples taken from it out of each lot of 200 or less finished 
cylinders, shall be accepted. This certificate must be in a form 
to show definitely that the provisions of paragraph 1 of this 
specification are not exceeded. 
_ (p) The inspector shal] stamp his initials or his personal sign 
immediately beneath the serial number of. each cylinder which 
he passed as accepted and shall make a Certified report to the 
maker, to the purchaser and to the Chief Inspector, Bureau 
of Explosives, 30 Vesey Street, New York City, showing the 
serial numbers of all cylinders which are accepted, together 
with a copy of all data relating to the material and the tests. 
This report shall follow in so far as practicable, the form of 
report prescribed in paragraph 19 of I. C. C. Specification No. 
3A, but with changes made so that the report will be in 
accordance with the actual facts. 


NEW YORK LIGHTERAGE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

Free split deliveries from a single carload of export 
freight, by lighter, in New York harbor were eliminated 
August 1. One delivery from a car of export freight 
will be made free of charge. If the whole lading is not 
sent forward in that one trip of the lighter the remainder 
of the lading will be delivered at three cents per 100 
pounds, the allowance the western carriers make to the 
delivering line for the lighterage service. 

The Commission declined to suspend the tariffs in which 
the carriers proposed reducing the free deliveries from 
three to one. The argument that splitting delivery 
amounted to giving L. C. L. service on a carload rate 
appears to have prevailed with the commissioners, not- 
withstanding the emphatic declarations of the beef pack- 
ers that the destruction of that practice will make it 
almost impossible for them to do business with the West 
Indies and other foreign countries in which the Americal 
carload is more than the unit of commercial operations. 
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If the exporters of flour change their business opera- 
tions, as they indicated, in the protests filed by them, that 
they would, the number of cars used for export flour 
will be considerably increased by reason of light-loading 
so as to obtain the lighterage free delivery of quantities 
smaller than a car loaded to capacity, yet meeting the 
minimum loading requirement. For instance, the trade 
in various parts of the world demands flour in twenty-ton 
lots and the carload minimum is 40,000 pounds, but the 
capacity of the car is 80,000. Under the rule that pre- 
yailed up to August 1, an 80,000-pound load of export 
four could be split into three parts at New York harbor 
and sent to three different ships without any special pay- 
ment for the different deliveries. Under the new rule 
80,000 pounds can now be sent to the port in two cars 
and free lighterage will have to be accorded to each, be- 
cause the load is up to the minimum entitling the ship- 
ment to carload rates. 

However, the railroads may avoid the extravagant use 
of their cars by amending their tariffs so as to provide 
that more than one carload may be shipped in a given 
car. At the hearing of the protests looking to the sus- 
pension of the split delivery elimination tariffs, the fact 
was brought out that a number of railroads are assessing 
carload rates on two or more jags of lading placed in 
the same car, simply because each part of the whole 
lading meets the minimum weight requirement. 

The Commission has received unofficial information 
that the carriers intend asking to amend their tariffs so 
as to authorize an extension of that practice under terms 
and conditions that will remove any question as to the 
legality of the fiction that two or more carloads may be 
loaded in the same vehicle. 


WANTED TO LEASE 
For a period of six months or one year, one hundred or 
more standard-gauge hopper or gondola cars, steel or 
wood construction, forty to fifty tons’ capacity, for inter- 
state coal service. Furnish full specifications, location for 
inspection, etc. G. G. W., 117, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 
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At present the ordinary idea is that a carload is any 
quantity of lading equal to the minimum weight or in 
excess thereof loaded in a given car. No matter how 
heavy the load, there is only one carload in one car. 
Under the more recent practice, as brought out at the 
hearing before mentioned, as many carloads may be 
placed in a particular vehicle as there are minima in 
the whole quantity. Under such a construction, John 
Smith, the consignor, may lead a “carload” for John 
Jones, at Harrisburg, in one end of a car, another carload 
for James Smith, at York, in the middle of the car, and 
a third carload for Walter Brown, at Washington, at 
the other end of the car, and get the carload rate on 
each; or he may load three carloads in one car addressed 
to three consignees at Harrisburg, although as a matter 
of fact there will be only one carload. There will, how- 
ever, be three minimum loads. 


Under existing tariffs, the consignor can call for three 
cars and load the minimum in each and require the car- 
rier to carry each with safety and reasonable dispatch. 
Without doubt, the carrier could load something into a 
car already loaded to the minimum, but the chances are 
that if a carrier set a car loaded to the minimum on the 
track for another shipper to use the rest of the car, it 
would get into trouble, even if the employes of the sec- 
ond shipper were scrupulously honest and handled the 
goods of the first shipper with the utmost care in moving 
them about so as to put in the other part of the load. 
The railroad could not, in the event of a loss or damage 
claim, pretend that the car had gone through from point 
of origin to destination with unbroken seals. 


Do Business by Mail 
It’s profitable, wit accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains Fital information ~-- wail hiveliaing, Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national =2a-":ng lists. 99% guaranteed. 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. _—Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mirs. 
Write for this valuable reference bcsk. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
Ross-Gould, 1021” Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Coy t ei epvey Tite) 
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CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


R. R. GOVIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. 

R. D. UPHAM, First Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 

0. E. THURBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 

GEO. K. LOWELL, Third Vice-President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, 
580 West Street, New York. 

N. B. HERSLOFF, Treasurer, 90 West Street, New York. 

G. W. S. Whitney, Secretary, 90 West Street, New York. 

JOHN H. ZINK, Freight and Traffic Manager, Baltimore, Md. 


New York Offices: 90 West St., New York 


Pm .. DRANEY, Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, 
ew York. 
J. oe BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 


BAINBRIDGE COLBY, General Solicitor, 90 West Street, New York. 

T. W. MALEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 

Cc. W. KELLY, Assistant Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 

ae J. NATHAN, Superintendent of Car Service, 90 West Street, New 
or 


EXTENDS FROM WAGNER’S POINT TO CURTIS BAY 
The Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined 


to interior ports and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 


This company maintains a high standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. ‘The territory covered by 
this railroad offers superior sites for the location of industries of every description. Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business 
eaterprises are invited to correspond with Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, New York City. Maps and full information concerning available property will 


be promptly furnished. 
Mileage at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 


Lighterage connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 


Exceptional location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 


CONNECTIONS—At Clinton Street with the Pennsylvania Railroad Baty ~ at Wagner’s Point, C. & C. 


with the Western Maryland via float to Wagner’s Point, C. & C. B. RB. 


Through connections via these routes to all points East, West, North and South. 


B. B. RB. to Curtis Bay. At Port Covington 
Bay. With the Baltimore & Ohio Seawall Branch at Wagner's Point. 
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INCREASING THE FOOD SUPPLY 


The Trafic World Washinyton Bureau. 

Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the railroads’ war board, 
authorizes the following: 

“To help increase the nation’s food supply by utilizing 
as much idle acreage as possible, the railroads of the 
west and middle west are leasing millions of acres of 
lands which they own for grazing and agricultural pur- 
poses. Reports just made to the railroads’ war board 
show that virtually all of the land owned by these roads 
which is not being used for operating purposes is now 
under cultivation or being used by live stock owners for 
cattle grazing. 

“In addition to leasing their land to farmers and cattle 
men at a nominal rental, a number of the railroads are 
offering garden plots, rent free, to families along their 
right-of-way. Other roads have offered big tracts of their 
idle land to the states in which they operate. The federal 
government has also been offered 200,000 acres of ‘cut- 
over’ land in Wisconsin by the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railroad. 

“Among the western roads that are leasing all suitable 
lands in their possession for agricultural and grazing pur- 
poses are the Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, the 
Southern Pacific, the Great Northern, the O. S. L., the 
C., M. & St. P., the Northwestern Pacific and the A., T. & 
S. F. The latter road has leased every available acre 
that it owns. 4 

“The railroads operating in the middle west that are 
leasing their idle lands include the St. L. & S. F., the 
Pere Marquette, the A., T. & S. F., the Mo. Pac., the M., 
K. & T., the C., B. & Q., the C., R. I. & P. and the Northern 
Pacific. The latter road has some million and a half acres 
of its idle western land under lease for grazing purposes. 

“The C., M. & St. P. is offering garden plots, rent free, 
to all persons living along its right-of-way. 

“The Illinois Central is permitting free use of its way 
lands to all who apply for permission to cultivate them; 
this offer has been freely accepted. 

“The Illinois Central has also established a large co- 
operative garden in Chicago for its employes.” 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

All-rail and lake-and-rail class rates will not become 
identical as, at one time, after the fifteen per cent de- 
cision, it was feared they would. Rail-and-lake rates filed 
by the Pennsylvania July 28, effective September 1, are 
taken as indicating what all the lake-and-rail lines will do. 
The fear that the difference between all-rail and lake-and- 
rail would disappear was created by the permission, 
given in the fifteen per cent decision, to advance rail- 
and-water rates to the level of the all-rail. The carriers 
asked for a fifteen per cent advance. The Commission 
said that, owing to the great increase in the cost of op- 
erating ships, they might wipe out the difference between 
all-rail and water-and-rail. 

But they are not going to confine themselves to the 
addition of fifteen per cent. The Pennsylvania tariff ad- 
vances the rail-and-lake from New York to Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Duluth from 65.8 cents per 100 pounds, 
to 80 cents per hundred younds, with 27 cents 
as sixth class. That is more than 15 per cent. 
In making rates to the three cities mentioned the same 
the carriers observed the rule laid down by the Commis- 
sion in various cases. In making rates to the Twin Cities 
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they observed the differential scale beginning with 2] 
cents first class, also decreed by the Commission in aq 
number of cases in which the relationship between Du. 
luth and the Twin Cities was litigated. The proposed 
new rates are published in supplement 6 to Pennsylvania 
Railroad I. C. C. G. O. 7629, as follows: 


NEW YORK TO Gane. a DULU’ 
Rail and lake. 3 5 6 R.25 ‘3 26 


New rates 30° 1 54 38° 32 27 60.5 43 
Old rates 65.8 57.3 43.5 31.8 26.5 22.3 48.7 34.8 


NEW ee TO Yair CITIES. 
Rail and lake. 5 
New rates 101 8 46. 4 
Old rates 


NEW YORK * ST. oe 4 


Rail and lake. 
New rates 
Old rates 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY ACCOUNTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

For the enlightenment of the accounting officers of elec- 
tric railways the Commission has put out questions and ap- 
propriate answers in fifty suppositious situations such as 
the accounting officers of such railroads might encounter 
during the course of their efforts to render true accounts to 
the Commission as to the receipts and expenditures of 
electric railroad corporations required under the law to 
tell the Commission what they have been doing and how 
they did it. The questions and answers have not had the 
formal approval of the Commission. They were prepared 
by the division of carriers’ accounts and are subject to 
revision, if the Commission, 0n more mature consideration, 
thinks changes should be made. Below are given a few 
samples of questions and answers: 

To what account should be charged the salary and ex- 
penses of a general superintendent while supervising the 
construction of new cars? To road and equipment account 
to which the cost of the cars is chargeable. 

To what account should be charged the wages of car- 
house employes engaged in filling sand boxes on cars? To 
operating expense account No. 11, “cleaning and sanding 
track.” If, however, the work of filling the sand boxes is 
merely incidental to their other work, the entire amount of 
their wages may be included in account No. 70, ’Carhouse 
employes.” 

To what account should be charged the expenses of em- 
ployes attending railway association conventions and com- 
pany section meetings? Such expenses should be charged 
to the same account as the salaries of the employes. 

To what accounts should be charged the cost of installa- 
tion, maintenance and renewal of are or incandescent 
lights at various points along a company’s right-of-way 
and at terminal loops? The cost of installation should be 
charged to road and equipment account No. 513, “tunnels 
and subways;” No. 516, “crossings, fences and signs,” oF 
No. 524, “stations, miscellaneous buildings or structures,” 
depending upon the location of the lights. The cost of re- 
pairing wiring in connection with such lights should be 
charged to operating expense accounts No. 13, “tunnels 
and subways;” No. 16, “crossings, fences and signs,” or 
to No. 24, “buildings, fixtures and grounds,” as may be 
appropriate. The cost of renewing lights along the right- 
of-way and at terminal loops (not at station) should be 
charged to account No. 78, “other transportation expenses,” 
and renewal of lamps at stations should be charged to 
account No. 69. 

“In making settlement for an injury this company agreed 
to pay an employe $3,000 at the rate of $50 per month. 
Should the total amount to be paid to him be charged to 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


Le 
GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
ayable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—By thoroughly experienced man, position as traf- 

fc manager. ‘Twelve years as assistant with large steel com- 

Previous all around railroad experience. Reliable and 
Address W. M., care Traffic World. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER-ATTORNEY, 32 years old, desires po- 
sition with industrial concern or commercial body. Thoroughly 
experienced in traffic matters, including practice before Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and state commissions. Have 
personally handled and_won a number of important cases before 
Interstate Commerce Commission. J. M. 420, Traffic World. 


WANTED—Position by competent, progressive TRAFFIC 
MAN, 33 years of age, and married. Have college education 
and have specialized in transportation. Eleven years’ railroad 
and industrial experience. Thoroughly proficient in rates, rout- 
ing, claim adjustments and I. C, C. rulings. Now employed by 
rilroaad in capacity of supervising agent. Will accept any 
favorable railroad or industrial offer that promises opportunity 
in larger field. Address R. E. D. 88, care The Traffic World, 


Chicago. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIG LEAGUE—ObDject: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce: with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
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tect the commercial and transportation interests. 
Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


G. M. Freer ‘ . President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
W. H. Chandler ‘ rey ree ..... Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 


I err errr eer ..Secretary-Treasurer 
=. me. ge Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, a 


Te. bse ckwcnebas ani vemepwanwkion ....-Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


A. N. Bradford President 
ae Ss. Ue rm Pere 
We, ae IE hie:neicc's seis oe ee ene o++e.. Secretary-Treasurer 
Wis My, RMN a astac’eawiarepitlba aure.copingreioe 6000cccesse Ree Lane 


AH correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 


Lake Cruises for Vacation 


The Magnificent Steel Steamship “‘Minnesota’’ to $55OC iauaing Meals 
BUFFALO (NIAGARA FALLS) and RETURN aad Berth 
ys’ cruise via Charlevoix, Harbor Sprin i acki 
Island, stopping at Detroit and viewing both Gaee _4 — a 
one of the Detroit River and St. Clair Flats, stopping ut all points of 
nterest. Eight-hour stop at Buffalo allows plenty of time to see Niagara 


Falls. One way $30, including meals and i i 
Seams ok th eae berth. During season leaves Chi- 


The Elegant Steel Steamship “Missouri” to Including Meals 
SAULT STE. MARIE and RETURN $29 and = don 
Five days’ cruise via Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Springs and Mackinac 
Island—running the ‘Soo’ River by daylight, ret via a portion of 
oo A _ y Ag _— a Bay, sto at all points of 

é % » includin, e: a 
Chicago Mondays .. a> oo g€ meals and berth : season leaves 
. S. “Missouri” also makes a special trip each week to Onekama Frank 
fort, Glen Haven and Glen Arbor, leaving Chicago S ; 0 ; 
For illustrated folder and book of tours addvens ee ae ee ae 


Northern Michigan Transportation Co. 


J. C. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., New Municipal Pier, Chicago, Il. 
Ticket Office, 138 South Clark Street. Phone Superior 7800 


PROTECT YOUR SHIPMENTS 


WITH 


ACME STEEL BOX STRAPPING 


Please your customers with neat 


and unimpaired shipments. 


Help 


the railroads by reducing the 
chance for theft or loss in damage. 


Build for the Repeat Order. 


ACME PUNCHED BOX STRAPPING 


DIAMOND SPLIT BOX STRAPPING 


AMAA AAA 


TURNED EDGE STRAPPING 


DOT 
EMBOSSED 
300 foot coil 
ACME No. 7 BOX STRAP 


Write 
for 


Catalog 
ACME DOUBLEDGE BOX STRAPPING 


2226959 SSS3SSSSSSSSSSSSS228E 
TWISTED WIRE BOX STRAPPING 


ACME STEEL GOODS COMPANY, MFRS. 


2840 Archer Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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operating expenses in the current year or should operat- 
ing expenses be charged only as payments are made? The 
entire amount should be charged to operating expenses in 
the current year and a corresponding liability set up un- 
less a reserve has been created by monthly accruals, in 
which events the monthly payments should be charged 
against the reserve as they are made. 

To what account should be charged the cost of instru- 
ments for the use of a brass band comprised of company 
employes, the purpose of the organization being to promote 
company welfare work? The cost of these instruments 
should be charged to operating expense account No. 89, 
“miscellaneous general expenses.” 

Should a dividend declared on December 20, payable on 
January 30 to stockholders of record on January 10, be 
shown as a liability of December 31? The amount of the 
dividend should be entered as a liability on the date it is 
declared. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The annual outing of the Traffic Club of St. Louis will 
be held at Bellerive Country Club, Thursday, August 9. 
Golf and tennis tournaments will begin at noon and con- 
tinue until 6 p. m. Dinner will be served at 6:30 p. m., 
followed by speakers and a musical program. 


The Traffig Club of Philadelphia will have a golf, tennis 
and quoit tournament and ladies’ day outing at North 
Hills Country Club, Edge Hill, Pa., Tuesday, August 14. 


WOMEN IN RAILROAD WORK 


Following the decision reached by the management of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad last spring, to open avenues of 
employment for women and girls in as many new lines of 
work as possible, more than two thousand, it is announced, 
have entered the service of the lines east of Pittsburgh 
and Erie, in the operating department alone. The total 
number of girls and women at present working in the 
operating department is 2,360, and the greater part of these 
have been employed in the last two months. Among the 
forms of railroad service now being performed by women 
are the following: 

Seventy-one signalwomen are at work, and 6 student 
signalwomen are on the pay rolls; there are 4 women 
locomotive dispatchers, 19 station cleaners, 206 car clean- 
ers, 2 draughtswomen, 104 messengers, 20 student messen- 
gers, 10 extra messengers, 23 station agents, 1 ticket seller, 
‘3 bureau of information attendants, 1 pump attendant, 42 
block operators, 2 machine hands, 5 street watchwomen, 
5 upholsterers, 1 parcel-room attendant, 12 drawbridge 
tenders and 18 store attendants. In’the lines of work more 
customarily followed by women there are 433 telephone 
and private branch exchange operators, 84 matrons, 29 
janitresses, 2 stewardesses, 78 stenographers, 1,102 clerks 
and 1 cook. 

When it was announced that the road proposed to em- 
ploy women on a large scale, practically the only women in 
the service, on the lines east of Pittsburgh, were a few 
station agents, telegraph and telephone operators, etc., 
and a limited number of women clerks who had been ex- 
perimentally employed in one of the large departments in 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


CHANGES IN PHYSICAL PROPERTY 
The Commission has prepared and issued its first revi- 
sion of its regulations governing the recording and re- 
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porting of all extensions and improvements or other 
changes in physical property of every common Carrier, pre- 
scribed in its valuation order No. 3. Copies of the revised 
order may be obtained by those officially interested in the 
matter by application to the superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing Office. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


July 27, in I. and S. 1052, minimum weights on grain, the 
Commission further suspended from July 30 until Jan. 34). 1918, 
K. C. M. & O. Sups. 4 and 5 to I. C. C. No. 230 and Sups. 3 
and 4 to I. C. C. No. 231, Midland Valley Sup. 9 to I. C. ©. No, 
303, Sup. 3 to I. C. C. No. 327 and Sup. 7 to I. C. C. No. 328, 
Leland’s Sups. 15 and 16 to I. C. C. No. 1136, Sups. 10 ani 11 to 
I. C. C. No. 1145, Sup. 10 to I. C. C. No. 1149, Sup. 10 to 
I. C. C. No. 1151 and Sup. 9 to I. C. C. No. 1154. 

July 31, in Il. and S. 1060, free time on coal at tidewater 
points, the Commission further suspended from August § until 
February 8, tariffs at present under suspension in this pro- 
ceeding. 

August 1, in I. and S. 1108, cotton and cotton products from 
New Orleans to New York, Southern Pacific-Atlantic §. §. 
Tariff I. C. C. 40 was suspended from August 1 until Novem- 
ber 29. 

August 2, in I. and S. 1062, wire articles from eastern points, 
N. Y. N. H. & H. Supplement 3 to ICC No. F1813, Supplement 
2 to I. C. C. F1916 and Supplement 1 to I. C. C. F1946 were 
further suspended from August 10 until April 9, 1918. 


Digest of New Complaints| 


No. 9759, Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same. 

Same as to shipments and destinations. 
tion amounting to $2,849.19. 

No. 9759, Sub. No. 5. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. Georgia R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cotton linters from Geor- 
gia points to Hopewell, Va. Asks for just and reasonable 
through rates and reparation amounting to $565.79. 

No. 9760. Cornell Wood Products Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. T. & 
Ss. F. R. R. Co. et.al. 


Asks for repara- 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on carload shipments of 
wallboard from Cornell, Wis., to points in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Florida, Ohio, Michigan, New York, Massachusetts, 
Kentucky, Connecticut, Missouri, New Jersey. Asks _ for 
cease and desist order and reparation of $1,708. 

No. 9761. George C. Holt and Benjamin B. Odell, 
Aatna Explosives Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a joint through first class carload rate of 78.8 cents 
on nitrocellulose from Aetna, Ind., to Communipaw, Jersey 
City, South Amboy and Edgewater, N. J., as unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds the second class 
rate of 68.3 cents. Ask for a cease and desist order and 
reparation . 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—iItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 

w, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 

orld. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 4—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Marshall: 

* 7101—Traffic Bureau of Sioux City Commercial 
American Express Co. et al. 

* 1. & S. 1099—Lumber to Sioux City, Ia. 


September 4—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Fleming: 

*9733—The West Virginia Rail Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. 
Co. et al.—also the following fourth sections involving rates 
on new iron and steel rails from Huntington; 2045—Ill. Cen- 
tral R. R. Co.; 4966—C. & O. Ry. Co.; 1952—L. & N. R. R. 
Co.; 1065—Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Ry. Co. 

* 9682—The a Virginia Rail Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Co. et al. 


September 4—Richmond, Va.—Examiner McCawley: 
* 9537—Mayo Milling Co., Inc., vs. The C. & C. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 4—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Watkins: 

* 9583—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. The Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Ry. Co. et al.—also fourth section applications 
involving rates on the transportation of portland cement 
from New Castle, Pa., to points in Ohio: 2060—Filed by 
J. F. Tucker, agent; 1563, 1572—Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Co.; 1787—Erie R. R. Co.; 1561—Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 

September 5—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Watkins: : 

* 9703—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Central of Georgia 
Ry. Co. et al. 


September 6—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner McCawley: 

* ae. a women Marble Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. 
o. et al. 

* 9623—A. A. Smith vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 

* 9634—Stein Junk Co. of Atlanta, Ga., vs. Southern Ry. Co. 


et al. 
* 9689—E. B. Stuart & Co. et al. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Watkins: : 
* 9706—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. vs. Pennsy!vania 
R. R. Co. et al. 
September 6—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
* 9713—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern 
R. R. Co. et al. . 


receivers 


Club vs. 
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A load of sweet pickle pork was transported under refrigeration by the 


ts A. B. C. System of transit refrigeration last September from Oklahoma City 
— to Chicago. 
pr The total ice consumed was 4,000 pounds, 3,500 initial icing and 500 pounds 
mee: added at time of loading; no icing in transit. 
ynable 
“a The highest outside temperature enroute was 90 degrees. 
aie The lowest inside temperature enroute at the hottest point in the car at the 
: te top of the load between the doors was 30 degrees. 
all The temperature inside at the top of the load between the doors when the 
jersey load started was 35 degrees. The temperature at the same place on arrival 
lass in Chicago was 33 degrees. The temperature at hour of unloading after 
m standing in the yards 44 hours was 34 degrees—approximately six days after 
initial icing. 
raffle After unloading and several inspections the doors were closed and at the 
ate to . aa o. 2 
end of eight days after the initial icing the temperature was 48 degrees between 
sola the doors at the top. 
The saving in ice consumption on this test was 85% over the present type 
RR of brine tank system. 
Cen 
zB. The efficiency of the system is illustrated by the lack of fluctuation with 
nadia the outside temperatures; by the small consumption of ice, because the ice 
- was made to do its full work with little or no waste. 
‘on & A. B. C. equipped cars may be loaded immediately after icing and will 
-ment efficiently protect the load; icing in transit is eliminated; and any temperature 
RB may be made and maintained practically without fluctuation. 
orgia Watch for and write for records of important tests now being made. 
R. R. 
, Co. 
“a Refrigerator Car Equipment Co. 
= 245 Railway Exchange Building 


Chicago, Illinois 


ithern 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


Minneapolis Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Zight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rall- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. T.owest insurance rates in the city. Twelve aute 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warenousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Branch OF 


|OkKLAND CALI FO P, N IA cer NTO 


ith 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


| 
| 
| 
Shipm C.L.Rates | 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ 


Of erating 17 Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


636 The Rookery Bulliding 


+ 
Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for hem ra Og Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York: J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing _ Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products): Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
ervice—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ penY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH = - = sO. 
MERCHANDISH STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 


Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contraeters, transfer en4 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 


free warehou~<s, 


ia 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 








‘Jean Paul Muller 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


John R. Walker R. W. Ropiequet 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 














COMMERCE COUNSEL ; 
For Interstate Commerce and Public] 42-424 Woodware Bids. Washingtoe, D. C. 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. Utilities Cases Involving Financial and Operating Anslyees. 
Cooperage Traffic Association. Cost of Service Tests and Comparisons. and other 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, 1. Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 






sions and Courts. 










908-819 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C.| 506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 
















THOMAS BOND 


Formerly Commerce Counsel for St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


Cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Public Service Commis- 
sions a specialty. 


Suite 1401 Central National Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 







Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 











418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C.|  596.7.8.9.10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Bureau of Applied Economics Walter E. McCornack 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


Transcription, Compilation, a 
of Data fram Bocords of Skoceane Ge Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 




























merce Commission. merce Commission; Counselor at Law | Practice before U. 8. Supreme Court, U. 8. Court 
Exhibits Prepared for Freight of Claims, D. C. Court of Appeals, D. C. Supreme 
. . 
Rate Cases Sulte 1555 First National Bank Bidg., | Gocrrestienel ete rhe heed 
References Furnished. Chicago, III. Federal Trade Commission, Interstate Commerce 













Correspondence Invited. Commission. Cable “Rayhud.” 


Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an au 


E. HILTON JACKSON _ | (272g Jest! eatite 2? ts, Heseral regulation 
ATTORNEY AT LAW HARRY C. BARNES 


416 5th St., N. W., Commerce Attorney and Counselor 
Washington, D. C. Specialist in all matters appertaining to interstate 
Interstate Commerce Commission, i 


Commerce Commission. 
Federal Trade Commission and aaa 
Union Trust Buliding Southera Bulldia 
The Shipping Board CINCINNATI, OHIO WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 


Practices before Interstate Commerce Pub. 

Utility and Public Service Commissions. -_ ” 
Former Chief Justice of Ala Counsel 
- —— in ae in Federal Court with 
vi Tailroa a 
pg (1907-1914). volving freight and Dss-| pate and Valuation Cases Lytton Bullding, 


1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, Before Courts and Commissions. * Chicago. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














E. J. McVANN | 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce Practice 


CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 
WASHINGTON—701 Woodward Bullding. 


































JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 
Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 
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EDWARD E. McCALL 
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Counsel 
GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 7 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES S. ALLEN (Former Member State of New “York Public Service Commission) I 
IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS SPECIALTY — Interetate Commerce, Fedevel 


Formerly with I. C. C. and 


Traffic Department Southern Ry. Co. Trade and Public Utilities Practice 
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I. C. C., 388-396) 


REVOLUTIONARY AMENDMENT 
LARGING THE COMMISSION 


FINAL PASSAGE OF THE PRIORITY BILL 
TENTATIVE I. C. C. REPORTS 
THE U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


THE OPEN FORUM 
Delayed I. C. C. decisions—The duty of the car- 
riers—Riding on passes—T. J. Norton replies 
to Congressman Adamson—Waste of passen- 

per facilities 


PERSONAL NOTES 


SHIPPING DECISIONS 
Cases recently decided by state and federal 


Vandalia et al.; 
C., 412- 


vs. Butte, Ana- 
canned 


IN ACT EN- 


LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 
Cases recently decided by state and federal 


MISCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC DECISIONS 
— ey decided by state and federal 
courts 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
Knotty questions on interstate commerce asked 
a subscribers answered by Traffic Service 
ureau 


HELP FOR THE TRAFFIC MAN 
Questions on practical traffic matters answered 
ke aera vebeeenawucawews 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 
Assignment of dates and places for hearing and 
argument of cases before commissioners and 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 
Docket of hearings before the Committee 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


WASHINGTON, Colorado Building 
Telephone, Main 3340 


CHICAGO, 418430 S. Market Street 
Telephone, Wabash 912 
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Fast Daily Freight Service 
CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 
THREE MORE FACTS CiincHrieL_p ROUTE 


The Clinchfield Railway with its connecting carriers operates a system of through package cars for 
less than carload shipments from the Central West to the South which is unsurpassed for promptness 


and regularity of service. a 
Through package cars are operated from Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville and other 


important shipping points. 
Arrangements for additional through package cars are constantly in hand. 


The Clinchfield Railway affords unexcelled industrial opportunities with its available raw materials 
in almost inexhaustible quantities, proximity and low cost of fuel and power, abundant and reliable 
water supply, high efficiency and low cost of labor, reasonable rates of taxation, splendid factory sites, 
healthful climate, favorable living conditions and adequate transportation facilities to consuming 


markets. 


The Clinchfield Railway has on, and adjacent to, its line the rich Southwest Virginia Coal Field. 
This source of high-grade fuel supply is within one day’s haul of any destination on the Clinchfield 


Railway. 
BROADEN YOUR FIELD OF OPPORTUNITY BY USE OF CLINCHFIELD FACILITIES 


Our Representatives will be glad to serve you 


C. A. Smith, A. W. Sanders, A. I. Hays, 
Gen’l Frt. Agt., Ass’t Gen’l Frt. Agt., Ass’t Gen’l Frt Agt., 
Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. Johnson City, Tenn. 


Theo. Dehon, General Southern Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C 


J. W. Bottorff, General Western Agent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

J. E. Scott, Commercial Agent, 

707 Third National Bank Building. 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE. 
R. C. Snipes, Commercial Agent, 

26 Interstate Building. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


J. J. Campion, 
Vice-President, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY. 
K. L. Hamilton, Jr., Commercial Agent, 
Second National Bank Building. 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 
J. B. Simpson, Commercial Agent, 
505 Harrison Building. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


G. J. Mitchell, Commercial Agent, 
407 Commercial National Bank Building. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

E. S. Hiner, Commercial Agent. 
1125 Union Trust Building. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 

F, P. McEwen, Commercial Agent, 
804 Majestic Building. 

JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE. 
S. C. Smith, Jr., Soliciting Agent, 
General Office Building. 

MACON, GEORGIA. 

N. H. Rahn, Commercial Agent. 
209 Georgia Casualty Building. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
J. F. Davis, Commercial Agent, 
601 Citizens National Bank Building. 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


W. N. Bass, Commercial Agent, 
109 North Church Street. 


A. J. Donald, Commercial Agent, 
348 Marquette Building. 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
J. H. Hendley, Commercial Agent, 
306 Palmetto Bank Building. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 
E. F. Elwell, Florida Agent, 
616 Heard National Bank Building. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 

W. G. Yager, Commercial Agent, 
205 Paul Jones Building. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Robert Hunter, Commercial Agent, 
419 Park Building. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 

Chas. D. Ellis, Commercial Agent, 
328 Pierce Building. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 


H. O. Yant, Commercial Agent, 
1104 Second National Bank Building. 
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Known Wherever You Go 


Wells Fargo Travelers Checks in your purse establish 
and identify you—at hotels, at shops, in railroad and in 
steamship offices, and with all express companies. 


Convenient, compact, certain—they cannot be cashed un- 
less you personally countersign them. 


With them goes the promise of prompt, thorough, con- 
siderate Well’s Fargo service. 


Well’s Fargo express 
service is personal and 
safe—are you taking 
advantage of it? 


Wells Fargo 
7 Travelers Checks 


Millions of dollars of Wells Fargo 
Checks are issued annually by 
banks, railroad and steamship 
ticket offices. 


EE SM 


a Ten ‘Pemeed Wells Fargo Agents are at Your Service 
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